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CHAPTER I 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 



THE first week in April was a particularly active 
one for commission merchants trading with the 
Far East, because two steamers had come in from Japan 
within six days. Such closeness of arrival made for 
pressing business. And this was felt not only in the 
Shanghai branch of the Pacific Mercantile Company, but 
in the large New York headquarters which the company 
maintained on lower Broadway. 

Here an office boy began feverishly sorting the mail 
at five minutes past nine one morning. According to the 
precise rules of scientific management laid down by the 
Pacific Mercantile's efficiency expert the mail should 
have been sorted between a quarter-before nine and nine 
o'clock. But the employees' respect for efficiency was 
conditioned rather closely by the movements of the sev- 
eral managers, and as these gentlemen turned up any- 
where between a quarter-past nine and a quarter-past 
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4 NIXOLA OF WALL STREET 

ten, th^ office boy daily vindicated the national reputation 
for speedy, continuous, and concentrated accomplish- 
ment. How? By squeezing half an hour's loafing into 
ten minutes' work. 

While thus absorbed, he was interrupted by a young 
lady, who brushed past him with a curt " good-morning " 
and disappeared almost as quickly as the faint trail of 
perfume she left behind. 

" She 's stuck on herself 1 " commented the boy, to no 
visible auditor. 

If she was " stuck on herself," had n't she a perfect 
right to be ? The casual observer of her appearance and 
actions would surely have answered, " Yes." On reach- 
hig an enclosed space just outside the president's inner 
office, she spent two minutes in hanging up an expensive 
hat and coat, inspecting her natural complexion, giving 
deft pats to cheek and hair, ringing for an office boy, 
smoothing down her silk blouse, speeding up her two 
assistants, and starting her own type-writer at a murder- 
ous gallop to bring the good news from Wall Street to 
Hongkong. Two galvanic minutes, scarcely more. For 
Miss Nixola Hill, private secretary to the president, ex- 
pected her chief at exactly half-past nine, and so another 
half-hour of leisurely routine had to be squeezed into ten 
minutes of hasty performance. 

The office boy brought in the letters and, sulking at 
her inattentiveness to him, flung them down as roughly 
as he dared. He was hardly old enough to appreciate 
her well-poised frame, or to value the beauty of her light 
hair and dark eyes. But he was not too young to be 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 5 

caught in the spell of her health and vitality. These 
virtues, which she had in almost impudent abundance 
and used with almost impudent abandon, kept the young 
barbarian in leash with all the force of a lion-tamer's 
magnetism. More than this, they thawed the civil- 
ized frigidity of maturer people as the sun-rays thaw 
snow. 

II 

" Look here, Howard," she called out briskly, wheeling 
around in her chair. " Is this the way to tumble Mr. 
Boyd's letters about? Now put them into a nice neat 
pile, on the spot." 

She pointed accusingly at the scattered missives. 

" Oh, what 's the good I " said the boy. " You '11 have 
to go through them in a minute and they '11 get scattered 
anyhow." 

" Very clever, Howard. I '11 make a note of your 
ingenious idea, and pass it on to the head book- 
keeper." 

He grunted something to the effect of, " What do you 
mean ? " 

" I mean," she said with unruffled sweetness, " to save 
you the trouble of taking your salary on Saturday. 
What 's the good ? It '11 all be spent anyhow before the 
following Saturday comes around." 

" Here, hands off my five plunks I " he cried, in some 
alarm. Yet he admired the way she could give him tit 
for tat, and so obeyed her much less reluctantly than he 
acted. 
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" Where 's your conscience ? " he muttered sandwich- 
ing the letters together. 

** Where 's your efficiency ? " she said, with mock sever- 

ity. 

His grunt was an epitome of disgust. 

" Efficiency ! Ain't it bad enough to hear the boss 
jawin' about efficiency all day long, without you sparkin' 
up the same plug? " 

" Howard, your language is unique — just like your 
manners." 

" Did anybody ever get the last word o' you ? " he said, 
as he dropped a paper-weight for good measure on each 
stack of letters. 

" Yes, my sister Madge," she answered promptly. 

" Gee, she must be a holy terror ! " He considered this 
reply a crusher, and hung on to observe its effect. She 
laughed delightedly. 

" Unless a miracle improves your vocabulary, How- 
ard, you '11 never rise from office boy to president." 

Howard gave her a look that was woefully inadequate 
to express the mingled rage and admiration he felt. But 
she had already turned her back on him and resumed a 
whirlwind patter on the type-writer. 

Ill 

At the stroke of half-past nine, Mr. Carleton Boyd, the 
President of the Pacific Mercantile, came in. The rustle 
and bustle of pens, papers, and people, in an instant and 
concerted resumption of activity, orchestrated his tread 
all the way to the Executive Department. 
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Tall, spare, and dark, Mr. Boyd held himself stifHy 
erect and looked his full thirty-five years and more. 
There were two noticeable, things about him. One was 
an impending air of being about to do something swift 
and decisive, something that never came off. The other 
was a deprecatory suggestion pervading his whole per- 
sonality, a suggestion that he did n't think nearly as much 
of himself as the world and his antecedents justified him 
in thinking. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Boyd's inherited endow- 
ments were a most contradictory batch. He was a firm 
believer in universal brotherhood; yet the omission from 
his character of the faintest touch of vulgarity made him 
at once the most refined and the most exclusive of men. 
He was a warm advocate of efficiency ; yet a kink in his 
digestive tract worked havoc with any system of steady 
application and regular hours. He was an ardent wor- 
shiper of equal opportunities for all; yet his ancestors 
had saddled him with a family tree so old and important 
that he was too proud to be proud of it. He was a 
passionate admirer of the self-made man, the f rom-office- 
boy-to-president type; yet the older Boyd had sent him 
to Princeton and bequeathed him a huge fortune and the 
presidency of a very big business — two advantages 
which the son was obliged to take with no greater exer- 
tion than was involved in stepping legally into his 
father's shoes. 

What did Carleton Boyd do with these trying circum- 
stances? He made the most of them. Like the king of 
an absolute monarchy, he had fallen into possession of so 
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much money and power that there was little or nothing 
left for him to wring from society by his own enterprise. 
But, unlike many a king, he never gave up striving to 
blot the humiliation out of this fall. Instead of being 
self-made he was parent-made. This it was beyond his 
power to change, so he accepted his fate and tried to 
take the sting out of it. 

He became a director of numerous banks and railroads 
and boards of commerce and trade, and embarrassed 
many a shrewd promoter by his conscientious attendance 
on directors' meetings. He preached higher education 
for the Masses and, as the trustee of an aristocratic 
university in New York, established scholarships for stu- 
dents in the professional schools. He also went in for 
social uplift work, combining philanthropy with patron- 
age in a high-class annual outing he gave to the volunteer 
wofkers of the Carleton House, a settlement founded by 
his maternal grandfather. 

But above all he cultivated efficiency, and recom- 
mended it in every walk of life. If the United States 
hoped to stand in the vanguard of civilization (so the 
Professor of Politics at Princeton had contended in a 
book, "Eurasia Exhausted"), the business and industry 
of the country would have to be managed by men who 
knew ** how to think in elementary motions and how to 
eliminate waste." Carleton Boyd had handed on this 
phrase to Aristide Cambeau, who — but Aristide is a 
later story. Here it is enough to stimmarize Carleton 
Boyd in a line the New York dailies applied to him : " A 
representative business man. His kind is the backbone 
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of the country." Aristide Cambeau, on reading this, 
added: " What is a backbone with the brains missing? '* 
But this purely Gallic question said more for a streak of 
cynicism in the speaker than for any actual cranial de- 
ficiency in Mr. Boyd. 

IV 

In the office Mr. Boyd mortified his constitutionally 
languid nature each day by an effort to reduce efficient 
motions to habits. Ten o'clock regularly saw Miss Nix- 
ola Hill in his sanctum, taking the morning's dictation. 
At eleven he opened his window and took six deep breaths, 
besides a few arm and leg exercises. He then went into 
the enclosure just outside his door, which was Miss Hill's 
preserve, and carefully opened another window, bearing 
on her back. He did so not with the express de- 
sign of exposing her to an icy draught but merely to ven- 
tilate the enclosure while he perambulated around it for 
fifteen minutes, planning the next day's work with her. 
It cooled his head and quickened his thoughts, he said. 

It also quickened his secretary's thoughts, but it did not 
cool her head Quite the contrary. It inspired her with 
an almost passionate aversion to fresh air. She dwelt on 
the matter eloquently to her sister Madge one night. 
" How would he like to sit still while a gale blew down 
the back of his neck?" she asked. "Anyhow," she 
added, "he doesn't have to ventilate my office! Do I 
look as if I needed fresh air for my health?" 

One glance at Nixola — with flaming cheeks and 
Boadicea tread, rehearsing her wrongs to an indulgent 
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sister — was enough to convince the most partisan ob- 
server that if any human being was carbon-dioxid proof, 
she was. 



Mr. Boyd's fifteen minutes of planning were often 
prolonged to the noon hour, or even later. Conversational 
intjerludes with Nixola were responsible for such protrac- 
tions. Nixola did not know exactly how these chatty 
periods began, nor whether she or Mr. Boyd took the 
first plunge. Knowing herself to be a great chatter- 
box, she feared the fault was hers. It was surprising 
how some innocent remark about the size of an envelope 
led them to discuss the niceties of stationery, and how 
easily they slid from polite stationery to polite society and 
on to social engagements, until, before long, Nixola was 
animatedly picturing the last Pagan Rout of the Inde- 
pendent Artists — an occasion on which she had danced 
as the Queen of Palmyra. 

Or a question would bolt from the blue about the idio- 
matic difference between such phrases as au fait and au 
courant, and Mr. Boyd would nurse the difference ten- 
derly through vivid illustrations, edging his theme with 
collateral thoughts, pushing it fanwise via literature and 
history to some old Roman myth, or perhaps hanging it 
on a personal experience in the Grand Guignol, where his 
"guileless folly" had brought him in the tow of some 
beautiful Parisian Kundry. This might elicit from her a 
story of a visit to the Hanging Gardens, New York's 
newest pleasure palace, where respectable psychic volup- 
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tuaries could sip all the seductive illusions of vice without 
any of its unsettling realities. 

" Lord, I must put a lock on my tongue ! " said Nixola 
to herself. 

She had been in this place only two months, and he was 
getting more confidential every day. She was not the one 
to give the matter a second thought, and it would never 
have occurred to her of her own accord to wonder 
whether her chatterboxing lured him into reminiscences 
he might later regret having made. But one day a 
stenographer in the main office said to her: 

"Do you know why Miss Willett, Mr. Boyd's last 
secretary, had to leave ? " 

" No." 

" She talked too much ; that 's the reason he gave." 

" It was probably the quality, not the quantity, he ob- 
jected to," said Nixola, inwardly resolving to pay back 
her cattish informer later on. 

The news made her a trifle nervous, none the less. 
She could scarcely hold herself blameless. Yet when she 
made an effort to be mute — nay, when she frigidly dis- 
couraged confidences — it seemed to her that her em- 
ployer talked all the more. If the worst came to the 
worst, he would fill long stretches of time with his fa- 
vorite topic of efficiency. 

Ah, what did n't she suffer in efficiency's sacred cause I 
He could lecture with merciless detail on the elimination 
of needless movements ; the reduction of efficient motions 
to habits, accurate thinking, and standardized conditions, 
to mention only four of the twelve malignant symptoms 
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of the efficient life. And he would quote long passages 
from Arnold Bennett's " How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day," his favorite book. ('* The most absorbing 
work of fiction Bennett ever wrote," said Aristide Cam- 
beau.) 

But no matter what he was talking about, whether an 
intimate experience or an efficiency theme, he stopped 
when the bells of Trinity rang twelve o'clock. Stepping 
to a tall cabinet near her window, he would take from 
the top of it a picture-frame containing the photograph 
of a very pretty young woman. Raising it tenderly, he 
would gaze at it with a concentrated devotion that no 
spectator could misinterpret. After several seconds, the 
picture would be replaced with equally solicitous tender- 
ness. 

He had added this ceremony to his daily routine ex- 
actly two weeks ago. The picture had been there before 
she came. But the ceremony was recent. Another re- 
cent phenomenon went hand in hand with it. On three 
or four occasions he referred to the picture as *' Mrs. 
Boyd's." He did so in passing and with a studied air 
of heedless irrelevance that was about as casual as an 
italicized word. 

That was the first she knew of there being a Mrs. 
Boyd. She had taken him to be a confirmed old bache- 
lor. Somehow or other, the casual reference coupled 
with the noonday observance nettled her. 

"Why does he do it?" she asked her sister Madge. 
•'I'm sure he never thinks of his wife at any other 
time." 
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" Probably it 's a reminder," ventured Madge. " He 
thinks you a dangerous flirt. And you know you are." 

" Not in business. Anyhow, he had no right to spring 
her on me so abruptly. And then to make her into a 
standardized condition ! It 's insulting. What do I care 
how he feels toward his wife! He's a married man: 
that 's enough for me." 

The brevity of this conclusion was equaled only by its 
force. The future, for Nixola, was frankly unthinkable 
without a home and a husband. Her views of life were 
as simple and direct as her aims. Accordingly, at the 
news that a man was married he dropped automatically 
from her speculations. Nor was she conscious of the 
least design of making her present employer an excep- 
tion. 

VI 

On this particular morning, Boyd's face had a har- 
ried expression. Nixola noticed it when he came into 
her office not quite on the dot of efficiency. By this and 
other tokens she concluded that he was suffering from 
the pangs of an impending decision. She was pretty 
sure of the issue. Though on the verge of taking an 
important step, he would never take it. All he would do 
was this : he would let the draught from the window blow 
down on her neck for an unusually long time. 

She was familiar with the cause of his worry. It re- 
lated to a message from Christopher Harland, the head 
of the Pacific Mercantile Company in the Far East, with 
full control of the two large branches at Shanghai and 
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Manila and of numerous lesser branches elsewhere. 
Judging from all the shop gossip she had heard, Nixola 
took this man to be Boyd's most forceful lieutenant. 

Now Harland had cabled a sudden wish to return, and 
had asked his chief's consent to do so. This was a 
purely formal request, for it was well understood in the 
P. M. C. that Harland could do as he pleased. 

From the letters that had passed through her hands, 
Nixola knew that Harland had two reasons for desiring 
to come to the United States. One was his dissatisfaction 
with the work of the New York office ; since the adoption 
of scientific management. The other had reference to the 
next Governor-General of the PhiUppines, an appoint- 
ment which the P. M. C, through powerful political con- 
nections in Washington, was in a position to control. 

Both in his opinion of the newly installed efficiency 
program and in his choice of a governor-general, Har- 
land was bitterly opposed by a certain Gulick who was 
the manager of the largest department of the company at 
New York headquarters. Gulick pulled a long stroke 
with the Board of Directors ; and Carleton Boyd, without 
quite realizing it, was afraid of him. This was because 
Gulick had an attitude so stiflF-necked and an endurance 
so colossal that opposing him was like running one's head 
against a stone wall. 

Nixola did not need much penetration to see that 
Stonewall Gulick was attempting to build up an impreg- 
nable position for himself in the P. M. C, and that, 
while doing so, his aim was to induce Boyd to retain 
Harland in the East. For Gulick's purposes, Harland in 
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Shanghai was already too strong. Harland in New 
York would be even stronger. Besides, nobody knew 
better than Gulick that the Eastern vice-president was 
the only man in the P. M. C. who was not afraid to 
break a hole in a stone wall if it blocked his path. 

Between Gulick and the deep sea, Boyd stood in 
pitiable vacillation. Nixola felt sorry for him. He 
acted for all the world like a little boy in trouble, 
who needed mothering. But what could she do? Her 
position limited the scope of her actions. Moreover, 
she did not understand the politics of the governor-gen- 
eral controversy. She understood only that Harland 
had one candidate and Gulick another. All she was sure 
of was that Harland was right and Gulick was wrong. 

It must be confessed that the succinctness and 
strength of this conviction was based on her personal 
likes and dislikes. She liked Harland, whom she had 
never met, because the brevity and shrewdness of his 
communications from Shanghai impressed her favorably. 
She disliked Gulick for a thousand reasons, or perhaps 
for no reason at all. 

" He 'd be all right," she said to Miss Hemingway, her 
typist assistant, " if his head were a few sizes smaller.'' 

Her sympathy for Mr. Boyd cooled perceptibly as the 
draught from the window grew icier. 

"What about the cable for Mr. Harland?" she said, 
breaking abruptly into the pros and cons of the presi- 
dent's reflections. 

" Ah, yes, the cable. But how do you know I 'm 
going to send him a cable ? " 
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" Well, I Ve seen the correspondence," she -said im- 
patiently. Then, with a touch oT" malice: "Mr. Har- 
land wants to put the lid on Mr. Gulick's efficiency sys- 
tem." 

" He makes a great mistake," Boyd said with delibera- 
tion. 

This was a familiar rejoinder. Whenever an opinion 
or a proposal came from Harland, Boyd instantly pro- 
nounced it a mistake. In nineteen cases out of twenty 
he accepted it later on, and acted upon it as if it had been 
of his own conception. 

" A very great mistake," he repeated. " I am agton- 
ished that a man as progressive as Harland should be 
backward in recognizing the value of scientific methods 
in business management." 

He said nothing about the governor-generalship, the 
chief point in dispute. Nor did Nixola. 

" Really," he continued, " I don't see any need of his 
coming; I believe I had better cable him not to." 

" I would n't," said Nixola, with categoric boldness^ 
•* Don't you think it will look better for him to come with 
your permission than without it?" 

This was not the first time Nixola had jogged him 
swiftly to a decision. But it was the first time that she 
had been obliged to tip up the edge of the mask which 
exhibited him to the world as the omnipotent president oi 
the P. M. C. 

True, she did it with a chummy air of taking care of 
him. Yet he hardly knew whether this or the exposure 
was the more disconcerting. 
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Still he mentally hemmed and hawed. Suppose he 
cabled Harland to come. When Gulick learned about 
it — 

"I think I can manage the cable," she said, divining 
his difficulty in a flash of intuition. " We '11 divide the 
responsibility so that Mr. Gulick will think it has dropped 
through a hole in the ground." 

They intrigued together s^ainst Mr. Gulick. He for- 
got his pride of position and her inferior station; she 
forgot her coquetry and his innocence of Big Business 
duplicity. They talked matters over like intimate 
friends, Nixola showing herself surprisingly resourceful 
in devising stratagems to outwit facts. 

Eventually, they hatched up a plan which she declared 
was Gulick-proof. 

Nevertheless, when the bells of Trinity rang twelve, 
he abruptly terminated their delightful tete-a-tete, and 
went through the daily ceremony of gazing tenderly on 
Mrs. Boyd's picture. 

She despised him from the depths of her soul for 
this. The proceeding cast her mind back to gossip she 
had lately overheard in the general offices. It was said 
that he had a morbid horror lest his name might be 
linked in leers and whispers with one of the female em- 
ployees. And it was common talk among the girls that 
his fixed idea was that each of his private secretaries 
was bent on entangling him in a love-affair. 

Yet he refused to have a male secretary. He could 
not abide the thought of a man in close and constant 
proximity. 
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VII 

At half-past twelve, Nixola answered the telephone, 
and a soft, cultivated voice called out : " It 's Mrs. 
Boyd speaking." 

Nixola had a wild impulse to frame some remark 
bringing in the words "your husband," her hope being 
that the reply would confirm her surmise that the speaker 
was Mr. Boyd's wife and the original of the pretty pho- 
tograph that engaged his tender thoughts every noon. 
But before she could decide whether to act on her im- 
pulse or follow the routine course of switching Mr. Boyd 
on in his own office, he had already taken up the tele- 
phone as if by inadvertence and had pitched directly into 
the conversation himself. 

Through the open door she could hear him, in honeyed 
tones, adressing " Edith." 

It was the third time this week that precisely the 
same sequence of events had been unfolded. 

On the inspiration of the moment she went out to 
Arabella Hemingway, her assistant. Miss Hemingway 
was a simple, phlegmatic, plodding girl, whom nobody 
could accuse of being greedy for information, But as 
she had been in the P. M. C. for at least two years, she 
might surely be trusted to have heard of the most 
irrevocable step (if there had been such a step) in the 
president's domestic history. 

Indicating a letter in her hand in regard to which she 
might seem to be wanting verification, Nixola said to her 
assistant: 
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*' Mr. Boyd's wife's name — It 's Edith, is n*t it ? " 

" I think so," said Miss Hemingway, placidly. This 
was the first she had heard of Boyd's having a wife. But 
she was n't going to admit as much to Miss Hill, whose 
versatility dazzled her, but whose quick tongue she 
feared. 

Nixola went back to her desk a prey to unexpected 
emotions. A little before one o'clock, three high execu- 
tive officials, including Gulick, came in to take the pres- 
ident out for the noonday meal. 

She flirted shamelessly with the youngest of the lot. 
He promptly invited her to lunch with him at the India 
House. 

As she went out with her catch in high feather, two of 
the remaining men had daggers in their smiles. And 
Gulick's eyes plainly conveyed his belief that she was a 
presumptuous upstart. Boyd's eyes conveyed a quite 
different thought. 

VIII 

It was a day when the Eastern mail had to be sent 
out, so that everybody came back from lunch with de- 
spatch. 

The first thing Boyd said to his private secretary on 
his return was: 

" Mr. Gulick is coming in this afternoon. Perhaps I 
may be able to sound him on Harland's cable and reach 
some agreement — " 

The last words died feebly away in harmony with the 
craven turn his mood had taken. Nixola, seated at her 
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type-writer, nodded a response in an absent-minded 
manner, a manner she simulated for strategic reasons. 

The message to Harland was in the code department, 
about to be put in cipher. Was she to hold it up? 
Probably. But she could feign to have misunderstood. 
Patently the plan they had concocted together in the 
morning was to be dished. Carleton Boyd was timor- 
ously hedging on the cablegram to Shanghai, because he 
feared Gulick in the present more than Harland in the 
future. 

In burning revolt against this backdown, Nixola in- 
stantly resolved that the message should be sent anyhow. 
Her instinct assured her that this was what Boyd really 
w^anted and that in the long run he would be happier if 
his immediate fears were realized than if they were 
quieted. 

She had no doubt that she was taking a big risk. 
This was fun. But she was also running counter to 
Mr. Gulick, and this was not so much fun, by half — 
especially, as she well knew that of all the directing 
officers of the P. M. C., none used his power with such 
unsparing brutality. 

Mr. Gulick was a bumptious man, quite commonly 
credited with marked executive talent in spite of untiring 
efforts to prove the contrary. As a matter of fact, he 
had no special fitness for the managerial post into which 
good family connections had pushed him. But his skin 
was so thick, his assurance so aggressive, and his parade 
of the scraps of unrelated information he had sharked 
up so showy, that his associates, deeply impressed, took 
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him at his own estimate. For the world of business is a 
credulous one. 

The efficiency system was one of several devices 
whereby Mr. Gulick had sought to rivet his prestige in 
the company and his hold on the good opinion of the 
company's directorate. He had talked efficiency in sea- 
son and out until he had prodded and nursed the presi- 
dent from a point of complete indifference into various 
stages of growing interest. Now Boyd was become a 
fervent disciple in the cult of scientific management; 
never did he let a pretext slip for airing the efficiency 
jargon. 

It was Gulick's credulity that established Aristide Cam- 
beau as the efficiency engineer who was to cleanse the P. 
M. C of mismanagement. Clever, witty, and full of life, 
Aristide made no secret of having picked up his knowl- 
edge of scientific methods at second hand from a cursory 
study of the latest books. His candor made no impres- 
sion on Gulick, however, a wink being as good as a nod, 
to a blind horse. 

But when. Boyd conceived a genuine fondness for the 
talented Frenchman, Gulick began a course of interfer- 
ence with Aristide's skilful adaptation of efficiency meth- 
ods, and this course led before long to a breach. 

Aristide went, but the efficiency system stayed. 

It stayed, for Gulick and Boyd were of one mind as 
to that. It had become a passionate hobby with Boyd; 
and now Gulick made it a pet of his own, too. 

But the efficiency system, as Boyd innocently pictured 
its operations from the exalted aloofness of the presi- 
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dent's office, was one thing. The efficiency system, as 
Gulick molded it in practice after cutting out all traces 
of Aristide Cambeau's adaptive genius, was quite an- 
other thing. 

Every first-class worker is a revolutionist in regard to 
his own specialty. Nixola was a revolutionist in re- 
gard to office management. She had no gift of intel- 
lectual analysis. But in default of this she had the rarer 
gift of freedom from the superstitions, prejudices, and 
idolatries most common in her time and country. 

Accordingly, she was not fooled by the theatrical 
glamor with which so many hollow shams are touched 
up and palmed off on the world. To the general public 
the Pacific Mercantile Company might appear as the very 
model of a big business run strictly on the principles of 
scientific management; and Carleton Boyd might appear 
as one of those imposing Wall Street personages who 
dominate the financial situation or figure in impressive 
conferences at the White House during domestic or inter- 
national crises. Nixola took no part in such idolatrous 
credulity. She had caught a glimpse of the reality be- 
hind this masterful business magnate, this model mer- 
cantile concern, this scientific management. 

She knew that the system of scientific management in 
actual practice at the P. M. C. was the emptiest of mock- 
eries. People might talk until they were blue in the 
face of " maximum output," " reduction of the cost per 
unit of product," " specialization of administration," 
"standardization of conditions," and so on. This effi- 
ciency jargon neither impressed nor duped her. 
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First-hand experience had taught her that the efficiency 
system was hated by the rank and file as much as it was 
favored by Gulick and most of the managing heads. 
Naturally enough. The system suited the heads of de- 
partment for two very good reasons. It was effective as 
a club for exacting obedience of a military character ; and 
it served as a weapon for getting the work into such an 
automatic routine that the presence of the managers 
could frequently be dispensed with. 

But the personnel by no means relished being treated 
like automata, or having the motions of their arms and 
bodies measured and regulated with a view to increasing 
the maximum output. Moreover, their salary increases 
proved as nominal as the increase in nervous drain and 
in managerial despotism proved real. 

The men felt, in short, that as Gulick applied the sys- 
tem they had nothing to gain but their chains. 

What was the result? Beneath the placid surface of 
scientific schedule in the P. M. C. there was seething 
rebellion. Not openly or concertedly, indeed, but with 
subterranean cunning the men did their utmost to nullify 
efficiency and all its works. 

Subterranean cunning gave way to scientific dawdling, 
open and unashamed, when — as was not seldom the 
case — some manager was "elsewhere engaged." Nix- 
ola would have given a good deal could Boyd have be- 
come an unseen spectator of such a department while its 
members were painfully killing time during the absence 
of their chief. 

As a matter of fact, she had given the president hints of 
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the truth, but he had refused to take them. Was there 
any contrivance within reach of a private secretary for 
helping him to see that his employees were unhappy, that 
they did not consider the reign of the efficiency expert the 
boon and the blessmg he meant it to be? It seemed 
doubtful. A man with a vision becomes as blind as a 
bat when he lacks a strong sense of reality. Carleton 
Boyd was a case in point. He had a vision of himself 
as a national leader in the movement for applying to all 
businesses the infallible laws of science. It was a vision 
so dazzling, that he saw his earthly problem about as 
clearly as if he were viewing it from a horn of the cres- 
cent moon. 

Nor was there much hope that Boyd's blindness and 
Gulick's system would inevitably bring the establishment 
to grief. In this connection she recalled a statement Gu- 
lick had recently made to Boyd while preparing a financial 
report for the directors. 

" Taking the figures for the last eighteen years," he 
had remarked with gloating complacency, " I find that 
the volume of our business quadruples every six years." 

If this could happen in the teeth of Gulick's worst ef- 
forts, what might not happen in the teeth of efficiency? 
What could you do with a prosperity so cheap and easy 
that the tree rained plums before it was even shaken? 

These questions exhausted Nixola's view of the mat- 
ter but they did not stifle her resolution to give Gulick a 
nm for his money. 
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IX 

At two-fifteen Mr. Gulick walked into the president's 
anteroom and in a voice that quivered with sup- 
pressed anger demanded admittance to the inner office. 
He is very busy," said Nixola, temporizing. 
I must see him at once/' he said, in tones of domineer- 
ing compactness that would have overawed anybody else. 

At the same time he strode forward, but Nixola rose 
and, with a swift movement, barred his way. 

" You may see him at half -past two," she said with un- 
ruffled sweetness. " As you know, no one is ever allowed 
to disturb him before that time." 

For a moment he looked as if he intended to brush her 
aside. She was tall and well formed and perhaps on this 
account he thought better of it. 

" I shall return in ten minutes," he said, with grim self- 
recovery. 

He went straight to the code department, where an ex- 
pert was coding the message to Harland which Boyd had 
made out in the morning during his confidential chat with 
Nixola. 

On inquiry, a few minutes later, she learned that Gulick 
had given strict orders to hold the message until further 
notice. This act was not within his province ; but he was 
presuming upon his position far less than she had pre- 
siuned earlier in the afternoon in not stopping the mes- 
s^e. 

Her eyes gleamed at the prospect of battle and her 
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circulation became more rapid. She exulted in the 
thought that the long-smoldering hostility between her- 
self and Gulick was coming to a head. 

Quite unreasoningly she had become the instrument of 
a conviction that if Harland's return were delayed the 
rapidly swelling power of Gulick in the firm would be un- 
shakeable. What she could not stand about the man was 
his cold-blooded policy of dominating Carleton Boyd 
solely for his own ends. With increasing frequency the 
phrase " Mr. Gulick wishes this or that," was heard, with 
the force of a dictator's decree, in every quarter of the 
establishment. 

It was a state of affairs which, she felt, impaired her 
dignity no less than Boyd's. 

Why, things had lately come to such a pass that Mr. 
Gulick's secretary came fairly into her office with orders 
for her — the president's secretary — orders but thinly 
veiled as wishes. The man's secretary was flaunting a 
manner that said as plain as day : " My Mr. Gulick is the 
real thing ; he 's the power behind the throne." 

Well, she should seel 

At two-thirty Nixola admitted Gulick to Boyd's office. 
As soon as she had done so she repaired to the code de- 
partment and, in behalf of the president, ordered the 
cable to Harland to be sent on the instant. 

Returning ten minutes later, she met Gulick. He had 
just left Boyd, and his face and carriage proclaimed a 
triumph. 

"Ah, about that cable. Miss Hill," he said, affecting 
an offhand tone. " We have decided on a change in the 
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wording. Be good enough to notify the code depart- 
ment/' 

She answered breezily : 

" Too late for a change. The cable has gone. I saw 
to it ten minutes ago I " 

With thunder in his face Mr. Gulick retraced his steps 
to the president's office. Nixola quickly followed him 
in. 

Then the storm was let loose. 

Boyd, on the whole, displayed more mettle than his 
private secretary had given him credit for. Weak-kneed 
as he often was, there were also times when he could be 
very stubborn. Perhaps Nixola's presence and attitude 
stiffened his courage. 

At all events he would not go back on what had been 
done in his name. 

Finally Gulick had to give up the struggle and he went 
out, with difficulty uttering phrases that might turn a rout 
into a strategic retreat. 



In accordance with his efficiency schedule Boyd never 
left his sanctum until a quarter-past four. Various 
people in the P. M. C. traded on this habit. 

But on this day the clock had not yet struck four when 
Boyd — looking worn, though he had pulled himself to- 
gether after the tempest — unexpectedly came out. 

The spectacle he gazed upon was that of Nixola seated 
at her desk in unperturbed serenity, while two of the 
younger managers in the firm hovered about her and, 
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in defiance of every rule of scientific management, tempted 
her with fruit and chocolates. And she, nothing daimted, 
was flirting with them, brazenly I 

This frank appetite of hers for the attention of the op- 
posite sex was revolting to Boyd's super-refinement. He 
shuddered at it just as he shuddered at her appetite for 
slang. Nor could he reconcile this side of her nature 
with the sensible, workmanlike side. 

With an excess of dignity and squeamishness that stiff- 
ened his figure he approached the group, every step ac- 
centuating the sudden and ominous silence. 

She never turned a hair, but rose and, beaming on him, 
proffered an open box of chocolates. 

The two gallants, horrified at this audacity, cracked 
sickly jokes to cover up a quick exit. 

When they were alone Boyd unbent a little. He said 
he had come out to tell her how sorry he felt at her hav- 
ing had to endure Gulick's savage temper that afternoon. 

"Sorry?" she said gaily. "Don't think about it, 
please. A scrap is all in the day's work." And then, 
driving her viewpoint home with a bit of current slang, 
she added. " It 's a great life — if you don't weaken." 



CHAPTER II 

EASY MONEY 



THE time drew near when Christopher Harland was 
expected in New York from day to day. 

A month had produced no startling change in the re- 
lation between Mr. Boyd and his private secretary. With 
respect to matters of business they stood perhaps more 
than before, on a very friendly footing, almost on a com- 
panionable footing. Boyd was the kindliest and most 
considerate of men, in the capacity of an employer. He 
neither expected nor desired the people around him to be 
cringing or servile. A tacit recognition of the distinction, 
for practical purposes, between commander and subordi- 
nate, fully satisfied him. 

But he was evidently determined that this recognition 
should not leave any loophole through which an approach 
to social intimacy might be made. This determination 
flecked his conduct with a curious perversity. When 
Nixola was least on her guard against his attitude, he 
would take alarm at some perfectly innocent act or word, 
and draw away like a frightened deer. Yet again, when 
she was most on her guard, he would slip genially into a 
chat with her and oftentimes end up in a delightful 
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chummy mutuality wherein all class and social distinc- 
tions were utterly forgotten. 

As if to make up for these lapses, he continued with 
sedulous care the noonday adoration of Mrs. Boyd's pic- 
ture. Only on days when the kink in his digestive tract 
became mutinous was there a respite. 

This observance got on Nixola's nerves more and more. 
Each night she scolded herself for her childishness and 
laughed her irritation down. But each noon this irrita- 
tion grew up again with the rapidity of Jonah's gourd. 

The trouble was that the whole absurd performance 
was so manifestly aimed to keep her and her supposed 
allurements in their place. After pumping Miss Heming- 
way for precedents in the case, Nixola concluded that Mr. 
Boyd was taking vastly more trouble over her than he 
had taken over any of his former private secretaries. 

There was not much comfort in this thought, however. 
It might have been flattering had it not been so insulting 
The tribute to her charms implied in his excessive fear 
was rendered worthless by his ingrained assumption that 
a social cleft put her far beneath him — to say nothing of 
his arrogance in coolly taking it for granted that she had 
any designs whatever on his exclusive affections. 

It struck her again and again that there was something 
ludicrously unnatural about the religious fidelity with 
which he went through the ceremony of the picture. It 
reminded her of a man she had once seen shadow-boxing, 
an act in which vicious uppercuts were dealt out to a 
phantom opponent. In this respect, and in many oth- 
ers, Mr. Boyd belied his part. 
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'* He 's so immaculate," she thought. " None of the 
marked-down, shopworn sloppiness of the married man 
about him." 

She could not quite put her finger on it. But he was 
not like any other husband she knew. She had a notion 
that she could detect married men at sight. They had a 
curious air of either leaning against an invisible prop, 
or tugging against an unseen chain. But Carleton Boyd 
bore no evidence of any spectral attachment of this sort. 
And yet, of course, there was Edith. 

This was the debate in her mind when, one day at 
twelve o'clock, her eyes inadvertently met his. 

He looked confused and hastily put the picture-frame 
down. Then he drew a letter from his pocket: 

" Oh, by the way. Miss Hill : I nearly forgot to give 
you this letter — to the boy in Pinceton." 

A grown son in Princeton ! Nixola was aghast. Her 
employer didn't look a day over thirty-five. 

" The boy ... in Princeton ? " she repeated dully, 
angry at herself for doing so. 

** Yes," he said stiffly. " I have naturally sent him 
to my own college. But he doesn't take after me in 
any other way, I can tell you. He has been pester- 
ing his mother for funds much beyond his liberal 
allowance. I'm glad she has left me to deal with him. 
The young scamp keeps busy at the wrong end of the 
morning." 

" Too much midnight oil ? " 

He stared at her. It was an tmusual trespass on his 
private affairs. 
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•' Dear, na I He does n't study too much. Far from 
it." 

" I did n't mean lamp-oil ; I meant gasolene." 

"Ah, yes, that's it," he said, cold and distingfuished 
" He 's burning it away at a pretty figure. I shall have 
to send him a check with certain needle-pointed bits of 
fatherly advice. Just take the letter down for me, 
please." 

And he dictated a letter that began, " My dear, thrift- 
less boy." 

II 

Nixola wished he would go back into his private office. 
But there he was, hovering directly behind her, liable to 
interrupt her work at any moment and, worst of all, 
studying her every movement with an eye to its agree- 
ment with or departure from the standard of efficient 
operation. 

A well-laid plan of the day before yesterday was sud- 
denly converted into an impulse of the moment. She 
wheeled around in her chair and faced him. 

" Oh, about my raise," she said, leaving a significant 
hiatus. 

" Your raise ? " 

"When I took this place you agreed to increase my 
salary to forty dollars a week." 

" On the first of the year. You 've been here only 
three months." 

" Three months' work speaks for itself.' 
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" Thirty dollars is a lot of money for a girl in Wall 
Street," he said uneasily. " Few stenographers would 
ask their employers as much." 
" Few presidents would give their secretaries as little I " 
Nixola never spoke in euphemisms when her personal 
interests were at stake. Often there was no sharp line 
between what she called frankness and what hier em- 
ployers called impudence. Yet experience confirmed her 
in the practice of being outspoken in her own behalf. 
She noticed that the higher the type of man she dealt with, 
the less he resented an unvarnished expression of ideas. 

"I think we had better stick to our bargain," said 
Boyd, concealing his perplexity. " If you continue to 
give satisfaction, you may count on forty dollars a week 
after the first of January." 
" I 'm sorry. But I can't wait till then." 
The incisive promptness of this reply persuaded Carle- 
ton Boyd that she had another position in view. As a 
matter of fact, she had n't. Yet her voice and carriage 
fiung out an ultimatum, just as if she had. It was a 
trick Nixola had played successfully before. Her long 
suit was to think very well of herself, and to back this 
opinion with plenty of courage. As for Carleton Boyd, 
disguise it as he might, there was no gainsaying the fact 
that he was troubled. In the long list of his former secre- 
taries none had electrified office routine with so much life 
and exhilaration as Miss Nixola commanded. None had 
made her presence so necessary to his comfort. Still, the 
demand for forty dollars irritated him. Not that he was 
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stingy. He simply did not believe that a mere girl of 
twenty-five was worth so much. 

" What would you do with all that extra money? " he 
asked. 

" Spend it on clothes, I expect." 

" On clothes ! What in the world for? " 

" Oh, just to attract attention," said Nixola, recklessly; 
for she thought his question decidedly impertinent. 
" Somebody 's got to look at me." 

Mr. Boyd was shocked to the depths of his soul. He 
had half hoped that she needed the money for some 
worthy purpose, such as a widowed mother, a cultural 
course in the French language and literature, or an educa- 
tional tour through the nation's capital. But to waste it 
on clothes ! And, what was worse, unblushingly to avow 
an object so low, nay, to have no inkling (so it seemed) 
of how low the object was! Really, it was enough to 
shake one's democratic faith in the perfectibility of the 
masses. 

To be sure, his idea of a democracy was like the 
Athenian idea, in which the distinguished families and 
the undistinguished families knew their respective places 
and kept them. But he professed democratic sentiments, 
with great sincerity and in entire unconsciousness of his 
inborn aristocratic bias. 

He had not analyzed the relation between his precepts 
and his practice perhaps because the position achieved by 
the Carletons and the Boyds seemed to transcend the need 
for analysis. The implications of this position coursed 
through his blood. Many American families had riches 
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and no pedigree, and many had pedigree and no riches. 
Few could boast of both! But Boyd's ancestors had 
withstood the severity of nature and the ferocity of man 
on this side of the Atlantic for eight generations ; and at 
the same time they had heaped fortune on fortune 1 

Forty dollars was far from enough to cover Carleton 
Boyd's weekly motor-car expenses. Yet he was per- 
fectly sincere in his inability to understand how a like 
sum could be spent in one week's inclusive living, by any- 
body from the class to which Nixola was supposed to 
belong. 

" How can you possibly use forty dollars, Miss HfU? ** 
he said, helplessly adrift on an insoluble social problem. 

" I 'm going to take a girl to tea at the Biltmore this 
afternoon," said Nixola briskly, as if to illustrate rather 
than to explain how swift are the uses of a salary. 

" The Biltmore ! " exclaimed Mr. Boyd, horrified at this 
fresh instance of financial depravity. " Why, I can 
scarcely afford to lunch there myself ! " 

"Well, a billionaire doesn't have to keep up appear- 
ances ; does he ? A stenographer does." 

" But, my dear Miss Hill, these showy restaurants — " 

He dilated on the vileness of their cooking and the 
badness of their food, and how the desserts were filled 
with benzoate and the soups with pepper. 

" I can get a wholesome lunch for fifty cents or so at 
The Blue Pigeon," he said. 

" The Blue Pigeon is full of old men, young boys, and 
frumps. None of my friends go there ; so why should I ? 
In business you must be seen to be appreciated." 
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Mr. Boyd gathered a crushing retort in which the 
phrases " clearly defined ideals " and " efficiency its own 
reward" were to do yeoman service. But while he 
was framing the exact order of the words, Nixola turned 
her back upon him, after saying sweetly : 
" Then you won't be put out if I leave on Saturday? " 
This remark put him out so much that he abruptly went 
into his private retreat and, on a correspondence card, 
wrote : 

Miss Hill: 

Beginning with next Monday your salary will be forty dollars 
a week. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cableton Boyd. 

On his way out to lunch he handed this card to Miss 
Hill, austerely, without a word. He marveled at his 
own conduct, as he ate meagerly at The Blue Pigeon, and 
rebuked himself sternly for giving advancement to a girl 
who had shamelessly broken Fair Dealing, the fifth of 
the twelve principles of efficiency. He called himself a 
coward for backing down with such humiliating com- 
pleteness. 

Meanwhile Nixola dashed off a note to her sister 
Madge. It read : 

Dear Midgets: 

Be sure to come home to-morrow night Got loads to tell you. 
Cheeked the old boy into forking out forty per ! ! Can you beat 
it? I say: Nothing succeeds like success in Scieiitific Manage- 
ment. How's Aristidc? 

Nix. 



CHAPTER III 

KYRION VS. KYRION 



SHORTLY after lunch next day the office boy, tooth- 
pick on ear, came to Nixola's enclosure and an- 
nounced : 

" There 's a queer guy wants to see Mr. Boyd." 

" What name ? " said Nixola. 

"Td'n know." 

" How many times have I told you to ask visitors for 
their names ! " said the indignant Nixola. " And don't 
use slang, Howard. Next time you say * guy/ you '11 get 
the bounce." 

Howard grinned at the rebuke that made them kin. 

" He looks like one o* them college guys — I mean 
Johnnies. ' Good afternoon/ I says, looking at his pink 
complexion, * have you used Sapolio ? ' * I 'm in a 
tearin' hurry/ he says. * I Ve an appointment with my 
father.' * Father,' says I, encouragin'ly. * Never mind,' 
says he, with a faraway look. * I '11 see the High Cocka- 
lorum,* he says, and he begins to look over a fat bunch 
of letters and — " 

''That'll do, Howard!" said Nixola, peremptorily. 

37 
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" Ask the gentleman to come in. And you 'd better look 
sharp. I think it 's Mr. Boyd's son." 

Howard was past being surprised at anything Nixola 
said or did. Had she informed him that the visitor was 
Lucifer disguised as an insurance agent, he would have 
gone on his way with equal rejoicing. As a matter of 
•fact Nixola's statement was the merest guess. When 
Howard dubbed the visitor a college boy, this fact was at 
once linked up in her mind with Mr. Boyd's letter to his 
boy in college. What more natural than that the young 
spendthrift should visit his father and express his peni- 
tence ! 

The tall young man who greeted her a minute later, 
however, looked anything but penitent. Far rather, he 
conveyed an effect of being well pleased with himself and 
of serving as an ornament in a world where such orna- 
ments were rare. 

" Why does he carry his chin so high ? " Nixola asked 
in silence. She chalked the attitude up against him, not 
observing that it was adopted to soften the clamorous 
proboscity of his nose. An ethnologist would have sus- 
pected an ancestor in the Ghetto or in the politically de- 
pressed districts of Southeastern Europe. Yet this must 
have been a remote strain, for his remaining features 
were altogether well proportioned. To herself Nixola 
grudgingly admitted that Howard's account of the young 
man's complexion was no overdrawn flattery. His cheeks 
reveled in a well-scrubbed pinkishness that reminded her 
of the youthful dandies she had seen in fashionable res- 
taurants and of the demure and innocent young men that 
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coyly inhabit the canvases — Madge had pointed them out 
to her — of W. T. Smedley, N. A. 

She hastened to tell the visitor that Mr. Boyd was clos- 
eted with the President of the Coffee Exchange Bank. 
The appointment would end promptly at two-forty-five. 
It was now two-forty. Could he wait five minutes? 
Then would he be seated ? 

Mutual inspection followed. His was open ; hers was 
furtive. He showed pleasure, though he really felt 
none; she showed displeasure, though she really felt 
none. But if her manner commanded silence, her eyes 
invited speech, and he was in the habit of obeying the 
language of a woman's eyes. 

"Are you an efficient stenographer?" he asked, just 
as she turned toward her type-writer. 

" Every one here is efficient," she said tersely. 

He began to write something on one of a niunber of 
papers he held. As he wrote he said: 

" Then efficiency must be bad for the human system." 
With the hand that held a package of papers he gestured 
a sweeping inclusion of the rest of the office. " I never 
saw such a pack of homely girls in all my born days." 
And he calmly resumed writing. 

("I like your impudence," thought Nixola. What was 
more, she did like it. And what was still more, she 
showed that she did.) Aloud she said : 

" Sorry we displease — " 

" I did n't mean you, of course," he interrupted 
quickly. "What are you doing in a show like this?" 

" I point the moral and adorn the tale." 
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" Don't say that," he cried, with a mock shudder. " A 
thing of beauty never moralizes. Beauty is Nature's 
language. It 's her way of bragging, of sa3ring voltunes 
without a word." 

'* Well, is n't that exactly what I said ? Thank you 
for the pretty compliment, though." 

Much to her irritation he began writing again. Only 
a word or two, however. Then he approached her table. 

" No compliment at all," he assured her ; " just a scien- 
tific description. It's my business to describe Beauty. 
I'm Beauty's Boswell." 

Nixola didn't know who Boswell was, but she in- 
ferred the worst. Men who discoursed on beauty to her 
invariably made allusions of doubtful propriety. 

However, his care-free nonchalance fascinated her. 
And she was a little piqued by the cool audacity with 
which he used her conversation as a background to his 
occupation of scribbling something down. What was he 
scribbling down, anyhow? (Conceited donkey!) 

" Here 's a reflection which this office has inspired," 
suddenly remarked the cause of her silent objurgation. 
He flourished aloft the paper he had been writing on. 
" I '11 read it to you — that is, if you '11 type-write it as 
I read. Do you mind ? " 

Her eyes sent a fusillade of asterisks and exclamation- 
marks at him. 

" Really," she began, " my time — " 

" Please don't say your time is too valuable," he said 
hastily. " I could n't bear to hear from lips like yours 
exactly what every one of those girls out there would say." 
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To so much effrontery Nixola surrendered, weakly as 
in a daze. Her visitor took the surrender caknly, tilted 
his chin a trifle higher, and dictated in an agreeable tenor : 



« 



The Difference is PrcXiRESS 



"In Pagan Southern Seas, 
Where balm is in the air, 
And fragrance in the wind, 
And all the land is prodigal of life: 
Men eat each other. 



it 



In Northern Christian Qimes, 
Where grime and soot are in the air 
And stench of burning garbage fills the wind. 
And men despair in mines, 
And women sweat in tenements. 
And children writhe in factories: 
Men love each other" 



Nixola handed him the t3T)e-written sheet without 
changing expression. 

" Rather neat, eh ? " he suggested, encouragingly. 

" Do you call it poetry ? " 

" The latest thing in poetry — free verse." 

" Free-and-easy verse, I should call it," she said curtly. 

" That 's interesting," he said. " But it 's not so easy 
to write as it looks." 

He told her the poem was to be included in a book he 
meant to publish under the title of " Bolts from the Blue." 

" Do they pay real money for this sort of thing? " "he 
asked. 

" They do, when they accept it." 
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''That's in their weaker moments, I suppose/' she 

said, with outright impudence. 

Impudence was the only thing he respected. They 

were two of a kind, and each instinctively admired the 

other, although she suspected all was not right with his 

sanity and he feared all was not right with her tongue. 
Further speculation on both sides was suspended as the 

President of the Coffee Exchange Bank hurriedly came 

out of the inner office and went by. 
To the young man at her side Nixola said grandly: 
" All right, now. Your father is disengaged." 
" All wrong, now, you mean, if it is my father." 
He returned her puzzled look, equally puzzled. And 

now he suspected her sanity, and she feared his tongue. 

But he lost no more time. Sweeping his scattered papers 

together, he went into Mr. Boyd's room. 

II 

Carleton Boyd sat very straight in his chair, at a fas- 
tidious distance from the desk he was writing on. He 
habitually looked as neat, rigid, and benumbed, as an 
after-dinner speaker does when the chairman is introduc- 
ing him. 

" Sit down, Donald," he said, and kept on writing, with 
an urgency that betokened a matter of great moment. It 
was his practice to appear to be occupied with some im- 
portant business, when anybody entered his office. Just 
now he was copying, for the sixth time, a formula mem- 
orized from " The Shortest Way with Work " by Har- 
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rington Comstock, efficiency inventor. As Boyd dashed 
it off it read : ** To learn to eliminate waste is the work 
of a lofty life." 

" What did she mean by saying my father was here? *' 
inquired Donald, interrupting impatiently. 

" She? Who? " Boyd pushed his paper out of sight. 

" That stunning girl out there," said Donald. He re- 
peated her last words. " Just a little joke of hers, I sup- 
pose." 

Boyd reflected a moment. Then he laughed dryly. 
'' No, just a little joke of mine. Something I did made 
her think you were my son." 

** God forbid I I can't manage one father, let alone 
two. What are you up to, Carleton ? " 

Carleton told him of the letter to the Princeton student 
whose legal guardian he was. 

" She thought I was writing to my son. Quite like a 
woman. They jump at conclusions so." 

" Does n't she know that you are a crusty old bach- 
elor?" 

" No, Donald. All my secretaries believe me to be a 
staid married man. I spread the impression deliberately. 
It's safer and tends to keep sentiment and business 
apart." 

" But when they learn the truth ? " 

" They get their walking-papers, if they show it." 

" That 's rather hard on them ; is n't it? " 

" It is, but self-preservation is the first law of life. 
These modem young women — " 
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He left an eloquent gap for his young friend to fill in. 
As Donald waited for him to finish, however, he elabo- 
rated the point. 

Their heads are full of romantic nonsense," he said ; 

confoundedly full of it. Not a single stenographer have 
I yet employed that could manage a small corner of my 
office efficiently. And not one of them ever had the 
slightest doubt of her ability to manage a millionaire's 
entire household. But you have n't come merely to hear 
my opinion of business girls." 

" No, I have n't. I 've come to tell you that my father 
wants to put me out of his business." 

"No!" 

" Yes. He wants to kick me out of Kyrion and Ky- 
rion." 

Boyd shook his head sadly. 

" The old story, I suppose," he said, smiling. " Hard- 
headed father, all for a practical line and the business 
field. Soft-headed, temperamental son, all for an artistic 
career and the higher life." 

" It happens to be the other way around. Soft-headed 
father wants hard-headed son to live the higher life in 
art. Hard-headed son wants to live the higher life in 
business." 

Mr. Kyrion does n't want you in business with him? " 
Not at any price. He says interior decorating is n't 
good enough for his son ; nor any other business." 

" What a monstrous un-American idea ! " said Boyd. 
His distress quite unstiffened him for a moment. 
"Where did he get it?" 
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"They put it into him in England, just before the war. 
He was visiting Mother's people over there. They 're an 
impoverished old county family, you know." 

"And they put the idea into him, you say?" 

" Well, they snubbed it into him ; that is, their friends 
did. When they heard that he actually worked for his 
income, they raised their eyebrows slightly. And you 
know what it means when an Englishman raises his eye- 
brows slightly. It means farewell, not au revoir." 

" Are you sure it was his business ? " 

" He thinks it was the business. He says there 's only 
one sort of income that the English admire, and that's 
an unearned income. Put your money out at ten per 
cent, and let the niggers earn it ; that 's their motto." 

"Does he want you to be idle, absolutely idle?" said 
Boyd, raising his eyebrows slightly. 

" Oh, no ! Father 's got an art-bee in his bonnet ; got 
It from his Greek ancestry, I suppose. I 'm to do paint- 
ing, music, poetry, plays, statues — any of the arts the 
American people never pay good money for. He offers 
me a tolerable income as long as I follow his wishes." 

"Why in heaven's name don't you accept a bargain 
like that?" 

" Because if I do there won't be an income for any- 
body in five years or less," said Donald, significantly. 

He explained the whole situation to his perplexed 
friend. 

Kyrion and Kyrion, he said, was running down be- 
cause his father had grown hopelessly out of date. Mr. 
Kyrion's views of interior decoration were the views prev- 
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alent forty years ago during the Presidency of Garfield. 
Then the normal American attitude was to be as much 
ashamed of a simply arranged interior as of a naked 
body, and the business of the decorator, like that of the 
tailor, was to cover the indecent reality with as much 
ornamental show as possible. Every living-room was 
a bric-a-brac shop. Grills over doors, flamboyant balus- 
trades, tawdry mirrors, wedding-cake curlicues about the 
ceiling, shrieking tiles around the chimneypiece, impos- 
sibly varnished wood surfaces, and the rage for the gilt 
treatment — all these made the home more sinned against 
than sinning. 

The only decorative idea was the baroque idea. 

" I 've tried to make Father see how atrocious all this 
was," said Donald, " and what an improvement there is in 
current taste. I 've told him that we, the firm, must 
adapt ourselves to the new public demands or come to 
grief. We must proceed on entirely different principles 
of arrangement. We must be able to treat a man's rooms 
as an expression of himself in terms of form and color, 
line and texture. We must adjust our work to the latest 
scientific discoveries and artistic experiments in regard 
to color relations. In short, we must reorganize the busi- 
ness from top to toe, from attic to basement." 

" No wonder he wants to get rid of you," said Boyd. 

Donald went on unbosoming himself to his tepidly 
sympathetic friend. Finally, he came to a full stop. 

" What do you propose to do ? " asked Boyd. 

** Father is old-fashioned and fussy. He won't let me 
reorganize the business, so I 'm going to start a rival one." 
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" Don't do anything rash. There 's something in what 
your father says." 

" I 'd like to know what I " 

"You have the artistic temperament — " 
Now, look here — " 

No use coming business over me, Donald. I know 
business too well and I know you too well. You 've got 
too much imagination to keep a good shop." 

" This insult is almost paternal. What do you know 
about my imagination?" 

" I read the little book of verse you published recently. 
I 'm no judge of poems, I confess. But they impressed 
me very favorably. As I read them, I made up my mind 
that art 's your line, not business." 

" My dear Carle, did it never occur to you that imagina- 
tion is as valuable in business as it is in painting or 
poetry? — that a business may be conducted in every 
respect as if it were a fine art? — that producing and 
distributing goods is the one field in which we Americans 
do not lag behind the rest of the world ? — and that this 
distinctly American field offers the man of original mind 
almost unlimited scope for the exercise of creative artistic 
powers ? " 

Boyd thought this outburst was rhapsodic nonsense, but 
he was too kindly disposed toward Donald to tell him so. 

" You mean to cut your father out, then ? " he said. 

" Not deliberately. But I won't deny that many of 
the customers have taken to me personally. They '11 prob- 
ably come to my shop, if I start one.' 

" Especially the ladies, I dare say? 
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" Well, I can't help it if they fall for me/' said Don- 
ald, without conceit, his popularity with women being 
notorious. 

** Excuse me a moment," said Boyd, suddenly looking 
at his watch. " Heavens I I 'm ten minutes late." 

He was ten minutes late for the next event on the daily 
program. He got up hastily and stretched first his arms 
and then his legs until his bones crackled. 

Donald, who well knew his friend's penchant for a 
systematic life, spent the interval in a criticism of the 
interior decorations. It was the passion of this young 
man's life to seize each moment and do business in it; 
nor was any moment too sacred for his purpose. He 
pointed out that the surrounding skyscrapers shut out a 
good deal of light. 

" What you need, Carle, is a much lighter wall-paper. 
Look at this brazen dead white ceiling. It 's not keyed ' 
up to the wall. And, my God, what curtain?!' Really, 
the whole color scheme is on the blink. You 'd better 
commission the new firm of Donald Kyrion to give you a 
modern artistic interior." 

Boyd paid no attention to this bid for business, until his 
exercises were finished. 

" What do you want me to do ? " he asked. 

" I want your advice," said Donald, " and some help 
on the financial end." 

" You can have the money but not the advice. Re- 
member, I am your father's friend as well as yours. I 
can't enter into a plot against him." 
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*' This IS n't a plot," said Donald, indignantly. " I 'm 
going into business on my own, that 's all." 

" He won't welcome a dangerous rival." 

" Oh, he '11 make Rome howl, of course. There '11 be a 
big scene — business of spurning the viper nourished in 
his own bosom, etc. But I know Father. He can hate 
anything except success. You watch him come around 
when I make good. I '11 meet him more than half-way, 
too. If necessary," he added magnanimously, " I '11 take 
the old gentleman in as a partner." 

" Very well," said Boyd, yielding to his young friend's 
determination. '* I '11 put you on to a very good thing. 
Go and see Aristide Cambeau. He 's a Frenchman, to 
be sure, but he has more brass than an Irishman and more 
shrewdness than a Yankee." 

He wrote out Aristide's address, saying: 

" It was he who installed the efficiency methods here! " 

Donald looked dubious. "Just who is this Aristide 
Cambeau ? " 

" You do as I tell you," said Boyd, putting an extin- 
guisher on further questions. " Go and see him. Tell 
him your idea. He '11 do the rest." 

Donald assured Boyd that he was a trump. 

" Ask me for anything in the world except my grati- 
tude," he said, assuming his Lord Goring pose. He did 
not wait for a reply, but languidly started to go, jotting 
an idea for " Bolts from the Blue " as he did so. 

Boyd called him back. 

"There is something I want you to do," he said. 
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" Come up to the Carleton Settlement Camp in Algon- 
quin Lake next week. It 's a pet project of mine. I 've 
got to be on hand, and you might as well keep me com- 
pany." 

" How sharper than a serpent's tooth — " began Don- 
ald, grimacing. 

Boyd held up an admonitory finger. ** And about my 
son in college," he said, " mum 's the word." 

Ill 

" Mum " implies the kind of silence that is bought at 
a high premium, kept at a great expense, and sold at a big 
profit. 

The wise man, the guilty fool, and the blackmailer all 
learn by experience when and for whom silence is golden. 
Donald, being a little of all three, never held on to this 
commodity when parting with it was more profitable. 
The present occasion showed him nothing to gain by 
keeping mum. On the contrary, he thought it would be 
rather a lark to let Nixola into Boyd's secret. At all 
events, this was a good excuse for seeing her again, 
which he wanted very much to do, since he fancied he 
had fallen in love with her at first sight. 

This romantic condition was by no means an unusual 
one for Donald. He promptly fell into it whenever an 
attractive woman offered him her admiration without her 
passion. The mixture of flattery and frustration was 
irresistible. As Nixola's manner fulfilled this recipe com- 
pletely, he got her on the telephone the day after their 
first meetings and invited her to lunch. 
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By way of inducing her to accept he continued to im- 
personate Mr. Boyd's son. But in the restaurant he 
told her who he really was, and that " the boy in Prince- 
ton" was a nephew. 

Nixola was distinctly annoyed at the discovery of 
Boyd's deception. But she affected to think it a joke. 
Why does he do it ? " she asked. 
He thinks you may marry him for his money." 
Well, what else would I be likely to marry him 
for?" 

This cool retort took Donald's attention away from the 
pad on which he was nonchalantly recording a remark 
of Nixola's made five minutes before. 

" You would n't marry a man merely for his money ; 
would you ? " he said with languid disapproval. 

He always disapproved when any one besides himself 
proposed to behave in defiance of current popular ideal- 
ism. If a girl declared she would marry a man because 
he was six feet tall or had a Roman nose or was a foot- 
ball hero, Donald might think her a fool but not a repro- 
bate. But if she offered to marry him for having enough 
capital to finance the business of matrimony, some sub- 
intellectual impulse aroused his moral disapproval. 

She sensed his attitude, though she hardly took the 
trouble to conciliate it. 

" Not merely for money, of course," she said banter- 
ingly. " He must have more than that." 

As a matter of fact she was quite resolved to marry 
only a rich man. But she covered this resolve with no 
explicit theory. Following her instincts was the line of 
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her strongest advance, and her instincts conformed to 
the Biblical saying : " Where the treasure lies, there the 
heart is also." 

Donald thought her a very mercenary girl. But her 
vital genius conquered his scruples and stoked up his 
sentimentality. 

" I feel as if I could fall madly in love with you," he 
said. 

" Well, why don't you ? '* she replied, challenging him 
over a second helping of ice-cream and cake. 

" What 's the good ? You would n't marry me ; I 'm 
not rich enough." 

He went over his plan for cutting loose from his father 
and starting in for himself. 

" You are a dear boy," she said, " and I like you too 
well to want you to fall in love with me — " 

" But- that 's precisely why I 'm going to fall in love 
with you. Besides, I am convinced that a man can never 
acquire self-control, or learn to manage men and women, 
or do the other things necessary for success in business, 
until he has gone through the life-revealing experience 
of a furious passion." 

" Thank you," said Nixola, with finality in her tones, 
" but I 'd rather you practised on somebody else. Any- 
how, we simply won't do for each other. When I marry, 
I shall do nothing for two years but spend money. I Ve 
done nothing for twenty but scrimp it." 

He said he would undertake to reverse her refusal 
if he could see her frequently enough. Was n't she go- 
ing to Algonquin Lake, New Jersey, next week, to at- 
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tend the Carleton Settlement outing? No? Didn't she 
know that Mr. Boyd had a camp there, in the midst 
of a wonderful glen that led to a magical, mystical lake? 
The settlement workers, men and women, were to spend 
a week there debating social problems amidst an atmos- 
phere of romance. Or was it romance amidst an at- 
mosphere of social problems? He didn't quite remem- 
ber. At any rate, she must get Mr. Boyd to invite her. 
And she mustn't tell her employer that she had found 
out about his celibate condition. 

" He '11 discharge you on the spot," said Donald, as 
they shook hands at parting. 

** It takes two to discharge me," replied Nixola. And 
she walked back to the Pacific Mercantile with buoyant 
self-confidence. 

IV 

Next day at noon Mr. Boyd stepped out of his office 
into his secretary's enclosure. As usual, the opening of 
his door affected the office staff like an enchanter's wand. 
Jokes died from a suddenly arrested development and 
gossip solidified into business queries. The typists modu- 
lated the clicking of their keys with an efficiency touch, 
the cashier doubled his speed by eliminating all needless 
motions, the bookkeeper pushed his ink-bottle three and 
seven tenths inches nearer to him, the manager forced 
his elbows to trace an exact scientific path when reach- 
ing out toward the cubbyholes of his desk, and even the 
office boy walked on a chalk-line marked out between his 
table and the switchboard. 
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Mr. Boyd looked on this picture of diligence and saw 
that scientific management was good. 

He was happy because he was satisfied that his em- 
ployees were happy and that efficiency was the beneficent 
cause. It had become an axiom with him that the poor 
were poor because they lacked efficiency, and hence that 
a rich man could practise no sounder form of philanthropy 
than to put scientific management into the world. 

Impressed with the regenerative virtues of the efficiency 
system, he walked punctiliously to the cabinet near Miss 
Hill, took up the photograph, and, as was his custom, 
gazed at it long and tenderly. 

Something like a suppressed laugh cut derisively into 
his act of adoration. He turned in amazement toward 
his secretary, from whom this unseemly interruption 
came. He suspected that she was jeering at his efficiency 
program and, with a growing sense of injury, he re- 
called that her whole attitude toward the efficiency sys- 
tem was in the highest degree unsympathetic. In this 
she seemed to him as wicked as a person who should waste 
coal at the North Pole ; for, if she had one fault, it was 
her contempt of method and her inattention to matters of 
detail. 

His stem glance did not quell the mutiny in her danc- 
ing eyes. It only made her bury those eyes in her hand- 
kerchief with a gesture that betokened anything but re- 
pentance or respect. 

" Considering that you spent two hours and five min- 
utes at lunch yesterday," he said, stung into a reproof 
foreign to his nature, " I hardly see the joke." 
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In his anger he unintentionally lowered his arm, so that 
the photograph dangled before Nixola's face. 

" Oh, don't you ? " she said, gazing at the photograph 
without rapture. '* You see, I had lunch with Mr. Don- 
ald, with your son." 

Boyd knew instantly that she kntw. But his dignity 
would not permit him to give a subordinate an elucidation 
of a private and personal nature. Without answering he 
attempted to set the fatal picture down with dignity, 
and then went back into his office. 

According to his cherished principles this was the 
moment for dismissing her. Efficiency, sound business 
doctrine, and established precedent, all demanded it. 
But some irrational prompting, aided by an image of 
Nixola's fascinating person, fought stubbornly against 
the dictates of efficiency. 

Every time he thought of her impudently cock-sure 
manner, he strode to the door with military resolution. 
But every time he reached the door and remembered 
how pleasant it was to sun himself in Nixola's health and 
good spirits, his resolution had a ghastly slump and he 
vacillated feebly back to his desk. 

For there never had been a secretary like Nixola ! It 
was not merely her cleverness and competence: her tre- 
mendous vitality was a tonic to his delicate constitu- 
tion. And the worst of it was the wretched girl knew it. 
She had made herself indispensable to him in a hundred 
ways. , 

Between what he regarded as his duty and what he 
refused to admit as his inclination, the unhappy man 
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worked himself up into a fever of excitement ruinous 
to a shaky alimentary canal. 

" I '11 have to give it up for to-day," he said to him- 
self, with a groan. "As it is, I shan't get a wink of 
sleep to-night." 

His doctor had warned him that during the insurgence 
of his digestive kink he must on no account let anything 
worry or upset him. 

He decided to leave the office for the day and regain 
his composure in social distractions. To-morrow, when 
he felt fit, Miss Nixola should get her walking-papers, 
never fear. 

It was in some trepidation that he passed her on his 
way out. 

She asked sympathetically whether he felt ill, and he 
tried vainly to answer with cold and reserved politeness. 

He felt certain that she was aware ot the problem he 
was wrestling with, and that she was subtly directing the 
full influence of her personal charm against a sensible 
decision on his part. 

Yet outwardly her indifference was supreme. She 
said good-afternoon with entire nonchalance, while he 
went away with his whole digestive tract in misery. 

The fight was on. 



CHAPTER IV 

FRANCO-AMERICAN WHOOP 



AFTER leaving Nixola, Donald went in search of 
Aristide Cambeau. But it materialized that Aris- 
tide had left the tourist agency where Carleton Boyd said 
he was to be found. And Donald was in turn directed 
to a theatrical headquarters, a lecture bureau, a movie 
magazine office, and a piano salesroom. These busi- 
nesses, all in the Murray Hill and Times Square districts, 
Aristide appeared successively to have " promoted." Had 
Donald been more analytically inclined, he would have 
observed that while each manager or proprietor ex- 
pressed the highest regard for Aristide's versatile capa- 
bilities, he seemed to derive comfort from knowing his 
former assistant to be employed elsewhere. 

But Donald was not the one to let analysis come be- 
tween him and peace of mind. So he went cheerfully 
though languidly from the piano salesroom to the busi- 
ness office of a Phonograph School of Languages on 
West Forty-second Street. 

A man of goodly height and splendid proportions was 
bending gracefully over a phonographic machine. In a 

57 
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voice unusually fine in timbre, clearness, and sonority, 
he was expressively reciting: 

*' Je vais — tu vas — il va — nous allons — vous allez 
— Us vontf* A pause and then, " La fin de la deuxieme 
legon" 

Both the reciter and the business manager, a smooth- 
shaven young man of the lean American type, looked up 
at Donald, who had speedily made himself at home in the 
office. 

" Enchanting ! " said Donald, affably. " French always 
sounds like music to me," he added, quite unconscious 
that he was crediting the language with some of the merits 
of the speaker's voice. 

" That 's what I always say," chimed in the manager, 
in boisterous, metallic tones. " And Mr. Cambeau's way 
of talking the lingo suits me down to the ground." 

Aristide Cambeau laughed heartily. His alert fea- 
tures, encircled by a good shock of hair and beard both 
as black as the ace of spades, riveted Donald's attention 
as he said in easy, idiomatic English: 

" If it suits you, my French must be going to the dogs." 

He turned explanatorily to Donald: 

" Eight years ago, when I first struck this country, I 
tried to earn my living by teaching my native tongue. 
But people would n't stand for my French. They did n't 
like it and would n't have it for a gift. You see, I had 
come straight from Paris. 

" Since then," he continued, " I 've scarcely had a sin- 
gle conversation with a bona-fide Frenchman. A sensi- 
ble foreigner naturally avoids his fellow countr3anen like 
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the plague. But I 've talked, on and oflF, with Americans 
who had learned the language and wanted to practise it 
on me. For the sake of politeness I adapted my accent 
to their requirements. What's the result? After five 
years of this sort of thing my French is completely de- 
moralized. But it is furiously popular in the best social 
and educational circles. And now I get a handsome sal- 
ary putting New York French into words for learners 
who use the phonograph method." 

The manager, though obviously uneasy as to what his 
erratic employee might say next, hung with admiration 
on every word. He thought Cambeau's last remarks so 
excruciatingly funny that he laughed as if his jaws would 
crack. 

" You Americans," said Aristide, winking at Donald 
and then nodding toward his convulsed admirer, "you 
are a scream. You are always laughing. You laugh at 
everything and at everybody. The only thing I complain 
of is that you never laugh at yourselves." 

At this the manager guflfawed louder than ever. Don- 
ald observed that Cambeau spoke American English like a 
native ; that is, he spoke it with all the typical American 
faults and colloquialisms. Yet there was a faint aroma 
of strangeness about his speech that made it altogether 
fascinating. This quality was not in the accent nor in the 
idiom ; perhaps it was in the modulation. 

Donald, who had been registering his impressions for 
the benefit of his future book, " Bolts from the Blue," 
now introduced himself. He mentioned Boyd's recom- 
mendation and expressed his wishes. 
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" A new business ! " exclaimed Aristide, his eyes danc- 
ing excitedly. He was transported with enthusiasm. 
Before the other quite knew what was happening, he had 
brushed aside the manager's expostulations, bundled his 
office belongings into a semblance of order, and manoeu- 
vered the languid Donald into the street. 

** Phew ! " he said, " I 'm glad to get out of that shop I 
Teaching is fit only for a mollycoddle or a neuter." 

He shook his shoulders and limbs vigorously as if he 
were shaking oflf the stamina-sapping influence of peda- 
gogy- 

'* Yours is a job for a human being," he went on. 

" Come to my den and let 's get down to business right 
away." 



II 

Aristide lived in Greenwich Village, a section of Man- 
hattan where cheap flats and the Bohemian artist are mak- 
ing a last stand against modernity. It is a forlorn hope. 
For the invasion of the expensive house and the conver- 
sion of the ill-fed, ill-bred, ill-dressed poet into the mod- 
ern artist who gets his clothes at Brooks's, his manners in 
Riverside Drive or Central Park West, and his royalties 
from film or periodical syndicates, portend that the near 
future will give a coup de grace to New York's imi- 
tation Latin Quarter. 

Their stay in Aristide's rooms was short. As soon as 
he learned that interior decoration and the sale of high- 
class furniture were to be the principal lines of Donald's 
business, he had his visitor on the jump again. 
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"We'll go to Madge Jardine's," he said, alive with 
the excitement of a new adventure. " She knows in- 
terior decorating inside out and upside down." 

Donald had just then stopped to put in his note-book a 
sentence on the vanishing glamor of Greenwich Village, 
and so he merely elevated his nose and returned an absent- 
minded : " Oh, by all means." But it is improbable 
that he knew to what he was assenting. When Aristide 
unceremoniously torpedoed him out of this and similar 
fits of abstraction, he rode and walked on trustingly be- 
side his guide and unburdened his soul about his " Bolts 
from the Blue," or his theory of business viewed as a 
fine art. Thus he remained blissfully unaware of Aris- 
tide's destination until the moment they entered Madge's 
studio near the Three Arts Club. 

Madge brought him back to the world of time and 
space. 

He noticed her light blue eyes, alert and candid, and 
her curly brown hair cut short like a boy's. The hair 
he regarded with suppressed disapproval. Bobbed hair 
was permissible, especially since Irene Castle and other 
stage celebrities had given it a certain vogue. But 
cropped hair! It was ultra or mannish or inhuman — 
he did n't know the exact adjective, but it was something 
bad. 

Actions speak louder than prejudices. Judged by this 
test, repellant qualities like the ultra, the mannish, or the 
inhuman must have their attractions. At all events, Don- 
ald soon gravitated to Madge on the lounge. By the law 
of his nature he sat very close to her and within five 
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minutes was holding one of tier slender hands m his. 
Aristide looked on without concern. He knew the girl 
and had sized up the man. Besides, he was not of a 
jealous nature. His affection for Madge was not diluted 
by passion. 

He set forth the object of their visit, and begged Madge 
for some scintillating idea with which to propel Donald's 
interior-decorating business to success. 

" Mr. Kyrion has the backing," he said, " I have the 
energy; you must provide the big idea." 

" Dear me ! " said Madge. " Big ideas don't grow up 
like mushrooms." 

** Quite so," said Donald sympathetically. " Anyway, 
it's a shame to put our dull business cares on your 
delicate shoulders." 

He had been interrupting Aristide frequently, for her 
benefit. Donald showed off before an attractive woman 
as instinctively as a peacock struts before a hen. His 
voice, his laughter, and his bodily movement — all his 
masculinity was thrown into challenging her sex with 
his. 

" No shame at all," returned Madge, amused at his 
efforts yet not responsive to them. " But I can't fish up 
a single idea of my own just now — unless a scheme that 
Chippendale tried can be turned to use." 

" There you are ! " exclaimed Aristide, in proud tri- 
umph, as if her bare suggestion completely vindicated his 
trust in her. He turned to Donald: "All my modest 
labors in the promoting line have had their inception in 
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this little studio. My brain is like a loaded revolver, 
but it won't go oflf until Madge pulls the trigger." 

Donald hoped the trigger would release the esthetic 
impulse, among other things. 

" I want to conduct this business as if it were a fine 
art," he declared portentously. " I want to show Ameri- 
cans the poetry of business." 

Madge said she remembered reading somewhere that 
Chippendale had hit on the device of turning his furni- 
ture-rooms into a tea-shop. The ladies and gentlemen 
of London were decoyed into the shop by artfully pre- 
pared refreshments. And when tea and toast had in- 
duced a highly susceptible mood, Chippendale walked to 
and fro amongst his fascinated customers, persuasively 
and adroitly impressing on them his ideas about interior 
furnishing. Needless to add, the descent from the tea- 
shop to the furniture-room was easy. 

" Divide your premises up on the same plan," sug- 
gested Madge, at the end of her story; "one part for 
the display of objects and effects, one part for a tea-shop." 

" But we must have something more, something post- 
Chippendale, something with a modi&m touch-and-go 
about it/'' protested Donald. 

What *s the latest fad ? " asked Madge. 
There 's a boom in poetry," said Aristide, promptly. 
I have it ! " said Madge. " We '11 add a select little 
hall, an exclusive intimate comer, for poets." 

" Poets' Corner ! " cried Donald, in ecstasy. 

" The very thing! We *11 let the poets use it to give 
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the public free readings from their own works. Well 
announce a daily public reading by a Vorticist, an Imagist, 
a Vers-librist, a Gibberist, or a Neo-Whitmanist. The 
poor things are quite neglected by our Philistine news- 
papers and magazines/' 

Donald liked the idea. 

" The crowds will desert the -Slolian pianola concerts 
dnd flock to us," he said, thinjcing of his own free-verse 
eflfusions. 

" And after the reading they 11 need a bracing cup of 
tea," said Madge. 

" And after that we '11 lead them like sheep to the sales- 
room," added Aristide. 

Thus they volleyed the suggestion from side to side. 
Donald liked the idea more and more. The tea-room and 
the Poets' Corner fitted in with his notion of ennobling 
trade through beauty, of linking business with art. 

Ill 

They completed arrangements next day while they 
lunched together at the Civic Club. 

Madge was engaged to superintend the interior deco- 
rating, Aristide undertook to promote the business and 
boom the tea-shop, and Donald assumed the general di- 
rection of the enterprise and the particular conduct of 
Poets* Comer. 

After lunch they had the reading-room of the club to 
themselves. Donald, under the stimulus of a cigarette, 
expounded the philosophy of his venture. 

His mission was to bring good taste into the American 
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living-room, he said. This was to be no small-fry af- 
fair with a paltry hundred workmen, like his father's 
business. He was out for bigger game — a great es- 
tablishment on Fifth Avenue, a giant factory in the sub- 
urbs, thousands of hands, a million in profits. And the 
business was to be run generously. Ford and profit-shar- 
ing had shown the way. Decent wages for the workmen 
as a matter of course. 

" What about our stipends ? " interrupted Aristide. 

Donald was taken aback. 

" Well," he said, after a few moments' reflection, ** I 
can't offer much until the business is on its feet; can I? 
Shall we say twenty dollars?" 

" A day ? " said Aristide. 

" A week," said Donald. " Will it suit? " 

** Done ! " said Madge, to whom a new experience was 
worth a small fortune. 

" You 've said it ! " exclaimed Aristide. " We 're done. 
His terms are art for art's sake." 

Donald laughed and blandly noted down the pecuniary 
bargain. He believed himself perfectly sincere in his 
picturesque idealism, and he never held himself to blame 
when his powers of fulfilment fell far short of his aspira- 
tions. 

He had two acquisitive passions. One was to become 
very rich ; the other was to know everybody in New York 
who enjoyed the least importance. The second passion 
was the instrument of the first, although he was uncon- 
scious of the connection. He had no interest in human 
nature whatever, and no use for human beings except as 
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they served his own glory or advancement. As any per- 
son of consequence might prove to be useful almost any 
day, he gratified without stint his mania for knowing peo- 
ple, never accepting a rebuff. 

Yet an exacting and liberal fastidiousness kept his wish 
for riches from a descent into mere aimless cupidity. It 
did more. It made him dissatisfied with things as they 
are and prompted him, before he was twenty-one, to sow 
a crop of radical wild oats. Even now, when he had 
closed the chapter of these youthful political excesses, 
there were many disagreeable sights and sounds that of- 
fended his niceness of taste. Thus there was an element 
of sincerity both in his desire to reform the world of 
business and in his belief, which he shared with Matthew 
Arnold, that the spread of good taste would automatically 
abolish social evils. 

" Art for art's sake ? " he said, repeating the phrase 
with bland indulgence. " Quite so. We shall build up 
our business on the strictest esthetic principles." 

Aristide pointed out that a little attention to economic 
principles would not be amiss. 

** This is a commercial as well as an artistic venture," 
he said bluntly. " In the present state of our capitaliza- 
tion the first thing to do is to whoop it up." 

" Patient and earnest effort — " began Donald. 

" Bosh ! " said Aristide, rudely. " Patience and ear- 
nestness don't agree with the American climate. They 
are the virtues of the crushed in spirit, or of the very 
recent immigrant. There 's only one place for a man 
alive in America, and that place is in the lime-light. 
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Either you are in the public eye or you are out of it. If 
in, you 're alive ! if out, you might as well be dead." 

Madge protested against this material philosophy. But 
Aristide vigorously defended his position. 

" You are the only person in New York who shows as 
much contempt for gold as the fabled people of El Do- 
rado. But you must remember that they could afford it. 
Their streets were paved with it." 

" I don't despisp gold," she replied. " I won't sell my 
soul for it, that 's all." 

" In Rome do as the Romans do. Remember what 
the Athenian philosophers said : ' First get an inde- 
pendent income, then practise virtue.' " 

" That sounds well enough ; but by the time you get 
an income, will you still know how to be virtuous ? " 

'* The pessimists will tell you * no.' Yet the truth is^ 
that human beings are incorrigibly good. You can't cure 
them of being good. Is n't this shown by the success of 
the inquisition in the past and of the factory system in the 
present? Rack or starve men without stint or scruple 
and they will still serve and enrich you with a piety, a 
devotion, and a self-subordination that defy belief. But 
what are the millions of poor people good for? They 
are, in the most literal and serious sense — that is, in the 
only effective sense — good for nothing. Effective good- 
ness is the most expensive of all the virtues. Only the 
well-to-do have the time or the power to be good." ' 

" And what becomes of one's art according to such a 
theory?" asked Donald. 

" What becomes of one's art according to any other 
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theory? Look at Madge's work. Does anybody value 
it? No. She's tiiat pathetic spectacle: an unappre- 
ciated genius." 

" I don't want to be appreciated," said Madge. " I 
want to be criticized." 

" Good ! you want to inspire criticism ! Which only 
means that you want to command attention. But, take 
my word for it, in order to command attention, you must 
be well-to-do." 

He pointed the moral of his theory straight at their 
present venture. How could they draw attention to their 
enterprise, he asked, but for Donald Kyrion's financial 
backing? 

He came back to his first conclusion. If Donald 
wanted to go in for the slow but sure, plans could readily 
be formed that would bring the new firm into prominence 
in one or two generations. If he wanted more immediate 
success, they must " whoop it up." 

They laughed heartily over Aristide's wild schemes for 
whooping it up. In his variegated career he had been a 
publicity man. And so he suggested, half in fun, several 
well-staged press-agent exploits : A dramatic escape from 
a munitions explosion ; a black-hand episode ; a fake bomb 
striking first terror and then printed slips into the midst 
of a crowded square. 

Madge was to be the heroine of the great event. 

" In modem business, as in every other form of modem 
fiction," said Aristide, " heart interest is indispensable." 

Madge declined the honor firmly. " I *m willing to be 
infamous," she said, " but only in a good cause." 
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Aristide appealed to her love of adventure by proposing 
a rescue with throbs and thrills, in New York Bay, per- 
formed with Donald in a swooping aeroplane and with 
her on an overturned boat. Failing to move her, he 
sketched out an elopement in terms appealing to the great 
moving-picture public. He glorified the newspaper head- 
lines that would epitomize the adventure of the million- 
aire's son (impersonated by Donald) abducting an artist's 
model (chosen by Mladge) ; the unsentimental father 
showing his heir the door ; and the gilded youth reduced 
to keeping a tea-shop. 

" Crowds will flock in, if only to see the young scape- 
grace serving tea," he said enthusiastically. 

Madge threw cold water on the suggestion, but Donald's 
romantic impulses were stirred by it. (As he pictured 
the elopement to himself, Nixola was the lovely partner.) 

"We must think this over," he said, making a note 
of it. 

" In business he who thinks goes insolvent," said Aris- 
tide sententiously. 

'* It can't be helped. I 've got to attend Carleton Boyd's 
Settlement Camp first. It's an infernal nuisance. But 
it 's the price of his backing." 

Aristide threatened to resign if the business had to 
wait on Donald's social engagements. 

" No, no ! " said Donald in alarm. " Suppose you come 
up to the camp with me. While Miss Jardine looks after 
the business in town we '11 start a boom in the country." 

'* We '11 whoop it up," said Aristide. And he withdrew 
his resignation. 



CHAPTER V 

NIXOLA SPINS THE PLOT 



MRS. HILL was busy getting the dining-room ready 
for supper, in her flat near Momingside Heights. 
She had laid the table for her two daughters and her 
young-gentleman boarder, when the latter came in and sat 
down in evident defection. 

Alfred Gibson was an instructor in social science at 
one of the New York universities. He told Mrs. Hill 
he had had a row with the head of his department. 

'* I happened to say in the classroom : * Charity begins 
in the sweat-shop and ends in the plutocrat's palace/ and 
I explained this to mean that if there were no sweat- 
shops there would also be neither multimillionaires to 
give charity nor paupers to receive it. My chief learned 
of the remark, and threatened to report the matter to 
the Board of Trustees. He said it was my business to 
teach facts and to refrain from giving opinions. Rank 
idiocy ! You might as well tell a cook to stick to the raw 
materials and refrain from baking or boiling them." 

Mrs. Hill listened to him with sympathetic disapproval. 
She was a woman of fifty, naturally amiable but with 
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spurts of querulousness due to the frets and stresses of 
a life of impecuniosity. 

" You put me in mind of Mr. Jardine, my first hus- 
band," she said. " He had very superior views, and was 
always finding fault with the world for not living up to 
his expectations. What good did it do him? It wore 
him into an early grave. Don't you go and imitate him." 

"The head of my department is an old fossil," said 
Alfred, trying to escape from an unattractive compari- 
son. 

" Well, I 'm sure nobody would think it to look at him," 
she replied. " I noticed him at the last commencement. 
Tall, handsome, and healthy as he was, I should call him 
the most impressive gentleman in the faculty." 

" Pooh ! looks are n't everything ; are they ? " 

" Looks and health and a good salary, Alfred, are 
nearly everything. I say that when a person has n't got 
any of the three, there *s something wrong with him. 
And he should set himself right before he tries to set 
the world right." 

Alfred was not much to glory in in the flesh. His 
body was thin and his pale blue eyes looked worn with 
constant ill-health. It was a sore point with him, for he 
ascribed his slow advancement in university rank partly 
to a lack of physical endurance, for which he did not 
hold himself in the least to blame, and partly to his radi- 
cal views on economic questions, which he expounded in 
the classroom in defiance of all the promptings of worldly 
wisdom. 

He was in the habit of declaring that he would long 
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ago have received his conge but for the lucky fact that he 
gave free lectures at Carleton House, the settlement 
{financed by Carleton Boyd, one of the university's fore- 
most trustees. True enough, his lectures there were far 
more radical than any he ventured to deliver within col- 
legiate precincts. But as a university is not given to 
poking its nose into the affairs of the roaring world, very 
few members of the august faculty had as yet any inkling 
of the heterodox character of Alfred's preachments in 
the slums. Those who were alive to his lapses kept quiet 
for the time being, probably on the principle that a man 
who was tolerated in Mr. Boyd's settlement would have 
to be countenanced in Mr. Boyd's university. 

Meanwhile Alfred had long chafed under the fear that 
his health would never permit him to give battle to all 
his Tory or reactionary opponents. Consequently, Mrs. 
Hill's shot hit a rankling wound. 

" Oh, I know I 'm as lank and lean as a bean-pole and 
I earn scarcely as much money as Nixola," he said bitterly. 

" There, there ! " said Mrs. Hill, sorry she had hurt his 
vanity. She smoothed the table-cloth down as if, by 
transference, she were smoothing down his feelings. 
" Don't take everything so seriously. Thinness is very 
becoming to some people ; it makes them look interesting. 
Madge thinks it makes you look spiritual." 

" What does Nixola think? " asked Alfred, eagerly. 

" Oh, Nixola never thinks about anybody's appearance 
but her own." 

*' I '11 ask her about it, just to see if that is true." 

" Very well. Ask her that or anything else in reason. 
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But mind you don't ask her again to marry you, as you 
did, for the fifth time, last week. It is perfectly useless, 
and it upsets me dreadfully." 

'' Upsets you, Mrs. Hill?'* 

'* Yes, Nixola is more than a handful as it is," she said, 
with querulous impatience. " Turning down a man goes 
to her head like wine. Whenever she has a chance to do 
it she gets on her high horse, and her behavior at home 
becomes simply unbearable." 

" You are right, Mrs. Hill ; she is heartless." 

** Who said she was heartless ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hill, 
with much indignation. 

She considered it presumptuous for anybody but herself 
to criticize her daughters. 

" Have n't you often said," replied Alfred defensively, 
"that tenderness was left out of Nixola's nature? It 
amounts to the same thing. And you know she has never 
been in love." 

" A very good thing, too ! Nixola and Madge are too 
well brought up to fall rashly in love." 

" What other way is there? " 

" Don't ask me, young man ! I know very little about 
it, and I hope my daughters will know even less." 

*' Were n't you ever in love, Mrs. Hill ? " 

"Just once, with Mr. Jardine. I married him on 
the strength of it, and he bullied me until the day he 
died." 

" Then your second marriage was not a love-match?" 

" Indeed it was ! Mr. Hill was very much in love with 
me. He married me on the strength of it, and I bullied 
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him until the day he died. At least, so Madge declares," 
she added, as if to disclaim ownership for the whimsical 
summary. 

" You Ve joking, Mrs. Hill." 

**Ask Madge, if you think so. She was very fond 
of her stepfather, and she used to say that I ill-used him 
terribly. Poor dear man, I dare say I did. But after 
my first misfortune I kept a strong rein over my feelings, 
I can tell you. I hope my girls will be clever enough to 
profit by my experience. If you are wise you '11 profit 
by it too, and thank your stars that Nixola has refused 
you." 

" Would you have thanked your stars if Mr. Jardine 
had refused you?" 

" Who told you I proposed to him, I 'd like to know ! 
Run along now. I 'm too busy to answer questions. 
Madge is coming home to-night, and I 'm going to put on 
an extra treat for her. She doesn't visit her mother 
often, now that she *s taken up with that awful studio 
life." 

Alfred was on his way to his room when the door-bell 
rang and the dull flat throbbed into life as Madge and 
Nixola came In. 

II 

Supper passed in a whirl of excitement. Mrs. Hill was 
distracted, between listening to the exclamatory news and 
fretting over dishes grown cold or half-filled plates pushed 
aside. The two girls, not having seen each other in two 
weeks, were so full of tales and explanations that Nixola 
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quite forgot to torment Alfred, and Madge omitted to 
direct his favorite delicacies his way. Totally neglected, 
Alfred sulked a little at his end of the table, while Madge 
gave a glowing account of the first struggles of Donald 
Kyrion's new interior-decorating business and Nixola, 
with many a dramatic flourish, told of Carleton Boyd's 
duplicity in the matter of his pretended marriage. 

"But I have it in for him!" she said with flaming 
cheeks, as she finished the recital of her wrongs. 

"What are you going to do?" asked Mrs. Hill, anx- 
iously. She hoped Nixola wouldn't do anything rash, 
like throwing her position away. Forty dollars a week 
was a lot of money for a young girl who had barely gone 
half-way through high school. 

" For one thing, I '11 make him and his posing before 
his wife's picture look silly." 

" Do you mean to marry him ? " This was Alfred's 
jealous question. 

" Not a chance ! " was the swift reply. " Why, he 's 
years older than I am ! And he 's always ill. I 'd al- 
most as soon marry you. And you know how likely 
that is." 

Alfred looked unhappy. Mrs. Hill interposed and said 
she decidedly approved of Mr. Boyd's attempt to keep 
love and business apart. 

At this Nixola professed unbounded indignation. Why 
did everybody believe that a girl could n't be two minutes 
in the same room with an unmarried man without having 
designs on him ? She would n't have believed that her 
mother could think so poorly of her as that. 
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" But why should n't you have designs on him, if you 
like him? " asked Madge coolly. All questions were pos- 
sible to Madge, whose candid blue eyes, and curly brown 
hair cut short like a boy's, made her irresistible. Nixola 
would sooner have tried to humbug herself than her half- 
sister. 

" Like him ? " she said. " I loathe him ! Besides, he 's 
an awful snob. All stenographers look alike to him. 
They all come from common families; anxi all common 
families, including mine, are contemptible." 

" Nixola ! " said Mrs. Hill, reproachfully. " Remem- 
ber that yours is no common family. If I do say it my- 
self, the Jardines and the Hills have as good blood as 
any family in America." 

" But I 'm not a Jardine ; I 'm only a Hill." 
My dear, I think the Hills of New England — " 
Well, mother, he does n't I I 'm sure he thinks very 
little of the Hills of New England ; he only thinks of the 
mountains of Virginia." She had to explain her jest. 
The Carletons, it appeared, were an old cavalier family, 
while the Boyds had come over on some early seventeenth- 
century vessel ; she thought it was the next but one after 
the Mayflower, 

Alfred laughed sardonically at what he considered 
Nixola's deference to pride of caste. It was a sorry 
spectacle in a democratic land, he said. 

" Oh, come now ! " replied Nixola. " Who is always 
telling us of the revolution he would begin in his college, 
if only he had family or influence enough? * If ' — it 's 
the prize word in a man's vocabulary." 
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With the cahn of a trip-hammer she denied that recog- 
nizing snobbery was the same as deferring' to it. She 
suggested that were Alfred in her place he wouldn't 
like his employer's superior social airs any more than she 
did. Neither would he enjoy being treated like the dirt 
under Carleton Boyd's feet. How would he retaliate? 
Probably by inventing some pretentious plan of revenge 
tacked together with a huge " if." She quite enjoyed the 
theatrical picture of herself prostrate under Boyd's feet, 
and she made the most of it, although it is doubtful that 
she really believed it to reflect the truth, and it is quite 
certain that none of her listeners did. However, it 
silenced Alfred, which was its chief object. 

Recovering speedily from her self-abasement, Nixola 
went on to say in the jauntiest fashion that she had a 
very satisfactory weapon with which to reduce her em- 
ployer's superciliousness. 

" Of course," said Madge. " You have your boundless 
health and vitality, which all the riches of the Boyds and 
all the family history of the Carletons cannot buy." 

" No, it is n't that," said Nixola. 

"What, then?" 

" I 'm going to leave him in the lurch. Mr. Harland 
has offered me a place in Shanghai, at a dandy salary, 
too." 

They all sat up sharp. 

"The same Harland you had the cablegram sent to, 
against Mr. Gulick's wishes ? " exclaimed Madge, infected 
with her sister's excitement. 

" Yes," said Nixola, with exultation in her voice. ** I 
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shall tell Mr. Boyd the bad news to-morrow. Won't it 
be a blow to his complacency ? " 

" Who is this Harland ? " demanded Alfred, dread of 
her departure surging in upon him. 

Nixola gave a short account of recent events in the 
Pacific Mercantile Company. Christopher Harland, the 
managing head of the company's vast Eastern interests, 
had reached New York about ten days before. He knew 
the ropes of the establishment too well to be long kept 
in ignorance of the part played by Nixola in promoting 
his return, and when the story had trickled his way he had 
not been slow to show her his appreciation of the favor. 

This bond of interest had speedily been strengthened 
by a more enduring tie. He had needed dependable 
secretarial help and in search of it had tried one young 
woman after another in and out of the P. M. C, only to 
be appalled at their several and successive inefficiencies. 
Finally, Nixola had helped him out at a very critical 
time. Thereafter, for a whole week, she had sustained 
the accumulated burden of his papers, not only in her 
leisure moments during the day but in periods of con- 
centrated application after hours. 

What Nixola did not tell her auditors was that Harland 
had discovered in her the rare virtue of a thoroughly 
competent worker. Another discovery that any one as- 
sociated with her was bound to make was that her energy 
was almost inexhaustible. When she put her shoulder to 
a task, she could do as much as any two male assistants 
Mr. Harland had ever had. He was an able and tireless 
man himself, with a passion for good workmanship, but 
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Nixola's swift ability and reliable execution converted 
him at once from the rather poor opinion he had always 
held of women's capacity for hard or intelligent work. 

Needing a private secretary in Shanghai, he had oflfered 
her the place, though he had intended employing a man. 
Madge wanted to know what terms she had made, where- 
upon Nixola reported the following conversation : 

" I said, * What were you going to pay a man? ' 

" ' The right man, twenty-four hundred dollars and 
traveling expenses.' 

" * I believe in equal pay for equal work. Will you 
give me twenty-four hundred dollars, too ? ' " 

" * I believe in better pay for better work. I '11 give you 
twenty-five hundred.' " 

Mrs. Hill gasped. Alfred, whose salary was sixteen 
hundred dollars, felt very disconsolate, because her pro- 
motion would put her farther away from him; though, 
truly, leaving the country would put her far enough. 
Yet he nursed a faint hope that this Shanghai scheme 
might not eventuate. Perhaps he could find out what the 
chances were, if he could get Nixola by herself. 

Would she take a walk with him after supper? 

Sorry ; Mr. Harland was coming to take her out in his 
car. They had this Shanghai business to talk over. 
Incidentally, they were going to do so at Delmonico*s, a 
fact that did not recommend the proceeding to Alfred's 
judgment. 

" His car is a Rolls-Royce." Nixola reveled in the 
sumptuousness of the occasion. She said it to her 
mother, but intended it, as good measure, for Alfred. 
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Alfred lost his bearings. 

" I might have known it ! " he said, rising in blind anger 
from the table. 

"Known what?" Her voice was sugared with the 
tones of spotless innocence. 

" Can't you ever meet a man without flirting with 
him?" 

" Yes ; you are the lucky one." 

He gave her a savage look. " I 'm sorry for this Mr. 
Harland— " 

" Now don't start that again ! " she said peremptorily. 
''Anyhow, what you really mean is that you are sorry 
for yourself." 

He went out to hide his helpless rage. 

Ill 

" The trouble is," said Madge, who had winced during 
this scene, " that you do flirt with him.'* 

" Oh, I 'm terribly sorry, Madge ! " said Nixola. Her 
half-sister was the only one she ever apologized to. " It 's 
so easy to enrage him, I do it absent-mindedly." 

As Madge realized that Nixola could no more help 
tantalizing men than she could help having an exuberant 
vitality, she made no rejoinder. But her mother was not 
so ready to drop the subject. 

" I wish you would n't tease Alfred so," she said. 
" You say you don't like him, but you treat him exactly 
as if you did." 

What Mrs. Hill meant to convey, but did not say out- 
right, was that a girl had no business to torment a man 
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by drawing him on, pushing him away, and drawing him 
on again, unless she was in love with him. Love was a 
perfectly good excuse for acting in this way. Indeed, 
according to hereditary usage, love not only excused such 
behavior but made it the express prerogative of an en- 
amored girl. But Nixola was running counter to this 
tradition — was breaking, as it were, the rules of an 
established etiquette. 

" How do you know I 'd treat a man I liked the way 
I treat Alfred, Mother? I've never yet liked one well 
enough to give you a chance to compare." 

" Well, my dear, you could n't treat him any worse," 
said Mrs. Hill, rather naively. 

" Oh, could n't I ! You did n't teach me for nothing 
that a man slaps you in the face the moment you show 
him the least bit of love. I 'm a better pupil than you 
suppose." 

Mrs. Hill complained that Nixola followed the letter 
rather than the spirit of her advice in this regard. Here 
Madge intervened to persuade them not to argue the 
matter further, saying that it would be time enough to 
thresh it out when Nixola actually fell in love with some 



one. 



That won't be till I get even with Boydy," Nixola 
declared spiritedly. 

Boyd's name brought the two girls back to their re- 
spective business adventures. They discussed again the 
circumstances under which each had met Donald K)rrion 
independently of the other, and exclaimed upon the co- 
incidence. 
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Let's not tell him our relationship," said Nixola, 

or even let on that either of us knows of his acquaint- 
ance with the other." 

Madge agreed, for the fun of it. 

** But what 's up ? " she asked. " He seems a pretty 
good sort." 

" He 's a card," said Nixola, disapprovingly. " The 
less he knows of us, the better we can keep tabs on him. 
For all his fine plans, he does the talking, while you do 
the working. He 's an industrial vampire, believe me. 
Look how he got that type-writing out of me." 

Madge bowed to this proof of his past-mastery in the 
art of making others labor for him. 

" But he is giving me an opportunity to do work that 
I love to do," she said. 

She was thinking of the joy of creating the rooms in 
which people live, of putting art at the service of life in 
one of its most important aspects, the domestic aspect. 

" Oh, yes," said Nixola, not at all carried away. " But 
he '11 get the credit and the money, and you '11 be lucky 
if you get a polite * thank you.' " 

" I don't care ; I 'd do the work for nothing at all,'* 
said Madge with fervor. 

" You always do work for nothing, or for next to noth- 
ing," replied Nixola. " You are just wasting yourself 
for the benefit of others. Why do you do it? Why 
should you make a success of Donald Kyrion when you 
might be making a success of yourself ? " 

Madge retorted laughingly that she supposed she was 
built that way. Nixola, full of remonstrance, reopened 
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an old grievance. She believed her sister to be much 
wiser and cleverer than she. Yet, though Madge had 
gone to college and afterward to an art school, and moved 
on intimate terms with literary and artistic people whose 
achievements one read about in the newspapers, she was 
doing poorly in a financial way. She lived in a bare, 
dreary little studio near the Three Arts Club, and when 
she was n't working her head oflf over her art, she was 
killing herself at odd drudging little jobs that provided 
her with only the scantiest livelihood. 

In short, she was n't getting on. 

From Nixola's point of view that was what counted 
most. What if Madge had been invited to sit at the 
Round Table with the editors of the New Atlantis, to 
speak on the same platform with a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Arts and Letters, to join a Town 
Planning Board containing a well-known billionairess who 
was philandering among the artists? These advantages 
were specious. They did not add a penny to her income ; 
they did not enable her to buy a single handsome dress ; 
they did not save her from occupying cramped seats in the 
top balcony of the theater. 

It is true that Madge did not appear to mind these re- 
strictions ; on the contrary she distinctly reveled in them. 
But Nixola held this to be the worst aspect of the whole 
matter. Madge's uncommercial way of looking at life, 
her readiness to serve everybody's interests but her own, 
and her failure to exact the highest possible price for 
her services seemed to the younger sister horrible evi- 
dences of a kind of feeble-mindedness. 
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To Nixola life under the material limitations imposed 
by lower middle-class indigence was not life at all. Un- 
til a year or so ago she had had to scrimp and save on a 
stenographer's usual pittance. Even now, as her mother's 
economic mainstay, her salary was surprisingly inade- 
quate. 

All her youth had been "cabined, cribbed, confined." 
She had been cramped by the smallness of her room ; the 
narrowness of her choice in food, dresses, amusements, 
and lovers; the monotony of an environment she could 
rarely afford to change. The four years' respite in col- 
lege enjoyed by Madge, she had not had the luck to 
receive. Her needs, expansive as a tremendous vitality 
made them, had always been repressed by the constric- 
tion of a cheap New York flat and the muzzle of a diminu- 
tive income. Sometimes she felt as if the tight circle of 
her existence were closing in upon her like the four con- 
tracting walls upon the man in " The Pit and the Pendu- 
lum." And as she did not share Madge's power of es- 
cape from the prison of reality to the boundless world 
of imagination, she could not understand why her sister 
did not, like herself, strain every nerve to break the 
padlock of poverty. 

" You don't put a high price on yourself, Madge, and 
so everybody uses you at a low one." 

" There are some things I 'd rather give for nothing 
than sell at any price," said Madge. 

" So would I," retorted Nixola. " But I 'm going to 
wait until I 'm in the Riverside Drive class before I in- 
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dulge in the luxury of giving. — She ought to wait, too ; 
don't you think so, Mother ? " 

Mrs. Hill shook her head doubtfully at this appeal, 
and refused to interfere. In many respects she agreed 
with her younger daughter. She regarded Nixola as a 
success and Madge as a failure. But, to tell the truth, she 
did not fully approve of the behavior of either, and feared 
that both had fallen in different ways under the evil in- 
fluences of modernity. She wanted them to make respect- 
able marriages based on a suitably genteel mixture of 
money and love. But Madge declined to think of love in 
connection with money, while Nixola was unable to think 
of love in any other connection. 

The mother supposed she ought to scold them both 
severely and point out how wrong was the unconscious 
worldliness of the one and the conscious unworldliness 
of the other. 

She always meant to do this, but she did not wish to 
arouse Nixola, of whose domineering temper she was 
afraid, and she could not bear to alienate Madge, on 
whom she regularly depended for comfort and S3nmpathy. 
Besides, she was no match for them in argument. They 
knew too much, particularly in regard to matters of sex. 

That two unmarried girls should know as much of 
sexual physiology as in her young days married women of 
six years' standing hesitated to avow, distressed Mrs. 
Hill and sometimes worried her. However, she com- 
forted herself with the reflection that though her girls 
knew things about the flesh and the devil that no young 
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girls should know, the very knowledge was likely to 
" keep them out of trouble." It was an ill wind that blew 
nobody any good. 

IV 

Presently Alfred came back into the room, evidently 
on his way out. With the air of a man who has converted 
a puerile jealousy into a noble grief, he hoped Nixola 
would have a pleasant evening. Madge asked him where 
he was going. 

" To the Carleton Settlement, to give an address on the 
* Roots of Poverty.' " 

" The Carleton Settlement ! " exclaimed Nixola. " I 
did n't know you were connected with that place." 

" No, I suppose not, although I 've told you again and 
again that I have given lectures there for the last three 
years. You never listen to a word I say." 

"Don't start that, now," said Nixola, annoyed at his 
bitter tone. " You know it 's not true. I can't help 
having a bad memory ; can I ? " 

He tried to swallow his resentment, and turned to leave. 

"If you'll stop being huffy," Nixola called out, '"I'll 
let you do something for me." 

" What is it? " He frowned to conceal his delight. 

" Get me an invitation to that country festival the 
Carleton people are going to have at Algonquin Lake." 

" Gladly, but — " 

**You are lo take me there when it comes off, of 



course." 



it 
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'' But, Nixola, I had no idea of giving up a whole week 
that way. I 've got to finish my book, my novel." 

" Oh, bother your book ! You know you won't dare to 
say what you really think, on account of your position in 
the university." 

She was only taking his customary complaint out of his 
own mouth. 

I intend to come out fearlessly this time — " . 
Do you intend to take me to Algonquin Lake, or 
not?" said Nixola, peremptorily. 

" Naturally, if you want to go so much,." he answered, 
half in misery, half in rapture. 

" Very well, then ; I '11 leave all the arrangements in 
your hands." She turned her back on him and began do- 
ing up her hair before a mirror. She was getting ready 
for Mr. Harland. 

Madge divined his injured feelings and tried to think of 
some way of soothing them. 

** Shall I walk along with you a part of the way, 
Alfred ? " she asked. 

Usually he liked to pour his heart out to her — as, in- 
deed, everybody else that knew her did. Whenever 
Nixola was cruel Madge's sensible view of love and life 
was balm to his memory, and her admiration of his talents 
became an anodyne for his humiliation and wounded 
pride. To-night, however, with this Shanghai man com- 
ing to carry Nixola off, his grief obsessed him so as to 
make him cry out for solitude. 

" Not to-night," he said, almost gruffly, and left the 
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room. Madge nevertheless followed him as far as the 
door. 

In her absence Nixola said indignantly to her mother : 

"Did you see that? 'Softy' turning Madge down! 
* Softy/ that 's always telling me how much he thinks of 
brains in a woman ! And Madge has more brains tucked 
away in her little finger than I have in my whole body." 

" Madge should n't be fussing over him like that," 
chimed in Mrs. Hill. " No good can come of it. Atten- 
tion has the same effect on a man that gas has on a 
balloon. It makes him flighty. I 've always said so. 
But you girls won't take my advice half as often as I 
take yours. If the good Lord had given me stupid daugh- 
ters instead of clever ones, life would be much more 
comfortable. Are you going to disappoint me, too ? " 

" Catch me ! " said Nixola. " I 'd like to see any man 
putting it over me — " 

She stopped abruptly, remembering Carleton Boyd and 
the score she meant to pay off against him. 



CHAPTER VI 

SLIPPING COGS 



NIXOLA did not tell her employer that she had laid 
plans ensuring her presence at the Carleton Camp. 
But she did tell him that Mr. Harland had invited her to 
become his secretary in Shanghai. 

She utilized this news for an eflfective turning of the 
tables. 

The opportunity arose when he came into her section 
of the office at the hour in which he had formerly devoted 
his thoughts to Mrs. Boyd. Gone was the photograph of 
this mythical lady. But Carleton Boyd had invented no 
substitute for the gesture of invoking her, so he spent 
this part of his daily program in walking to and around 
the pictureless table with an unhappy effect of being out 
of joint, or oscillating like a derailed car, or swerving like 
a planet deflected from its orbit. 

Contrary to his registered vow, he had obviously no 
present thought of dismissing her. He could hardly be 
said to have given this subject any collected thought at 
all, for he had not dared to review the reasons for abro- 
gating this principle in his efficiency scheme. He had 
tried to placate an uneasy conscience by discovering a new 
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duty. This was to teach the malapert young woman her 
place before he parted with her for good and all. 

He derived much comfort from remembering that, 
since the day when Nixola had ridiculed Mrs. Boyd out 
of her phantom existence, he had austerely abolished all 
those asides of gossip and repartee with which his secre- 
tary enlivened the business day. True, the atmosphere of 
constraint was harder on him than on her, she being hail- 
fellow-well-met with only too many gentlemen in the 
office. But at least he kept a proper distance between 
himself and his employee ; or, more correctly speaking, he 
made her keep a proper distance between herself and her 
employer. 

All in all, he felt quite on top. And he almost per- 
suaded himself that she had a somewhat crushed and 
furtive air. 

Furtive I The idea was so foreign to his instinct about 
Nixola that it bred suspicion as soon as it grew. He 
looked at her again. One thing was clear : she was n't 
typing the highly important messages that were to be 
put into code and cabled to Shanghai within the hour. 
What was she doing? As he lived, she was writing a 
letter! Probably a love-letter, too, if pink note-paper 
signified anything in the language of the affections. 

He had never seriously reprimanded her before. She 
idled on some occasions, and poked fun at the efficiency 
system on all occasions, but she had never allowed any 
serious business to fall behind. And when she put her 
strength into an urgent piece of work she invariably did 
wonders; for her strength was as the strength of ten, be- 
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cause her nerves were sure. Yet here were the Shanghai 
cables being delayed for a private letter — a love-letter 
at that 1 

Had she finished the cables ? he begged her to tell him. 
No? Well . . . ! Oh, she must write this little note at 
once, must she? Doubtless it had some bearing on the 
cable messages? No? 

Then he was constrained to point out that she was 
breaking one of the most inviolable rules of scientific 
management — the rule of harmony, or, if he might call 
it so, of the balance of duties. 

" Every person in this office, Miss Hill, is a cog in a 
wheel. The work of each is dependent on and requisite 
to the work of each of the others. Let one cog slip, there- 
fore, and the whole mechanism will be deranged." 

He went on triumphantly, for she sat motionless — 
stunned, no doubt. Now at last she was oflf her high 
horse, he felt, and on her knees at his feet. Not a spark 
of emotion should she inspire in him other than what any 
offended master might feel for a delinquent hireling. He 
paused to enjoy her discomfiture. 

" It 's just two lines to Mr. Harland," she said care- 
lessly. She moistened the envelope with lingering affec- 
tion, while her eyes sent him a challenge that turned his 
triumph into a fiasco. She added the coup de grace with 
the remark : " This is merely to tell Mr. Harland that I 
accept his offer to be his secretary in Shanghai." 

Carleton Boyd never forgot the strain of pulling himself 
together after the first shock of these words. However, 
his parched lips opened somehow and he said : 
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" Nonsense, Miss Hill I You can't think of going. 
Shanghai is no place for a business girl. You won't be 
happy there." 

" I can be passably happy anywhere on twenty-five 
hundred a year." 

*' Twenty-five hundred a year 1 " 

'* Those are Mr. Harland's terms." 

" Harland is making a frightful mistake. My dear 
girl, don't say anything final until I see him. The man 
is positively spending money like water." 

Neither he nor Nixola ever remembered precisely how 
he did it. But he approached her and, somehow or other, 
got the letter out of her unre$isting hands. Then he 
straightened up like a grenadier on parade and marched 
back to his office. 

" After all, / am the president," he said, looking back 
at Nixola, who for a moment sat there stumped. 

II 

His act of bravado made no lasting impression on her, 
however. She knew him and she was beginning to know 
Harland. If Harland desired to take her to Shanghai, 
he would manage to do it. 

This was the salient thing about Christopher Harland. 
He talked very little of what he wanted to do ; but, some- 
how, he managed to do it. He was a type of business 
man new to her. 

He was about fifty, with a sturdy form and sinewy 
neck, and he was as robust in mind as he was in body. 
Positive yet skeptical, frank yet cautious, confident yet 
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shy, he carried himself with an unassuming distinction 
that smacked of Asia rather than America. But only a 
crude observer would have been blind to the backbone 
behind his concessive air ; the fact being that his conces- 
sions, like those of all high-class men, were unlimited, 
provided he got his own way. 

It was ten years before, under the presidency of Carle- 
toii Boyd's father, that he had become the vizier of the 
P. M. C. Since the old man's death he had been the real 
driving force in the establishment. 

Harland's desk had been temporarily placed in the 
president's office, much to Nixola's satisfaction. Proxim- 
ity heightened the friendship that had sprung up between 
them. He treated her like a protegee whose interests he 
had a mind to advance. She made the most of this. 
But what she most enjoyed was the simplicity with which 
he cultivated comradeship without making demands on 
her sex. 

Days when Harland was present flew like lightning. 
She found numberless pretexts for entering the president's 
office and brightening up the day's work with Harland's 
lively tit-for-tats. 

On such occasions Boyd would sit stifHy at his desk, 
with austerely contracted brows, and refuse to be drawn 
into the fun. 

Notwithstanding his supercilious aloofness she was 
sure he was piqued at her growing intimacy with the 
Eastern vizier — as, indeed, she meant him to be. 

But Harland was frequently absent on trips to other 
cities, and as yet he had given no time to the problem of 
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management in the New York headquarters. A few days 
before the occasion on which Mr. Boyd took her letter 
of acceptance away she had undertaken to reproach him. 
She reminded him that there was much dissatisfaction 
among the rank and file. 

" I thought you were going to take up the efficiency 
system here," she had said, "and the tyranny of the 
managers." 

" One fight at a time," he had rejoined. " I have n*t 
settled the affair of the governor-general yet. Besides," 
he had added, with a smile, " I don't object to tyranny 
when I 'm the tyrant. Nor do you, in your line of 
tyranny." 

" No, but we are tyrants who know our business," she 
had said, with implied contempt for bungling despots. 

On the same occasion, she had confided to him her fear 
that Boyd might offer objections to her transfer to the 
East. 

Harland had given her an amused and penetrating 
glance as if he had divined the situation in the president's 
office better than she dreamed of. 
* " You have n't fully decided to come yet ; have you ? " 
he had said. 

" Not yet. But . . ." 

"Well, when you do decide, tell me or write to me. 
Then we can cross the next bridge. If you want the 
transfer and I want it, why should n't Mr. Boyd stretch 
a point?" 

And he had given her the same quizzical, penetrating 
glance. 
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III 

She had felt satisfied with his words, though she had 
not understood his glance. And she rather regretted that 
she had not taken advantage of his manifest sympathy to 
confide in him her view of Carleton Boyd's behavior. 

She was still debating her next move when the office 
boy announced Mr. Kyrion. She supposed the visitor 
was Donald, but he proved to be Donald's father, a high- 
strung little man with an auto-horn voice and a marked 
banjo twang. 

He and Boyd were trustees in the same university. It 
was about Donald, as well as about the university, that 
he had come to see his fellow trustee. 

He made no bones of his displeasure at the financial 
help Boyd had given Donald. 

" You 're aiding and abetting the boy to defy me," 
he said, twanging each vowel ferociously. " What 's 
the idea? Your money has set him up in his new 
place." 

" Oh, a paltry thousand or so," said Boyd, deprecat- 
ingly. " He could have got twice as much from half a 
dozen other friends of yours. I only obliged him when 
I saw that there was no stopping him." 

The old man stormed around the room : 

'* Rubbish ! He sha'n't go into business. I want him 
to go into art. If he does n't drop this crazy whim of his, 
1 11 cut him off with a shilling." 

"Why are you so anxious to side-track him? You 
don't fear his competition? " 
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"Competition? Pah! He hasn't the brains of a 
pussy-cat." 

" Which is why you want him to go into art ? " 

" That 's about the size of it. You know what business 
is, Carleton — the collision of a man's soul with all the 
dirty tricks of trade; and it's not the man's soul that 
improves with the contact, either. The thing is simply 
this: somebody in the family has got to be saved from 
the commercial taint ; I promised it to my wife, I promised 
it to myself, I promised it to my wife's English relatives. 
What would the Pagets of Dorset say if they heard that 
my only son had followed in his father's footsteps ? " 

Boyd was too well acquainted with his romantic friend 
to wish to argue with him. Still, he could not repress his 
disapproval. 

" Don't be a thumping snob, Kyrion," he said. " What 
is good enough for you should be good enough for your 
son." 

" Every decent man wants his boy to do something bet- 
ter than he did," said Mr. Kyrion, stubbornly. " What 's 
the sense of Donald going into money-making, like me? 
I had to, but he does n't. I have enough and to spare. 
He can get all he wants from me, if he '11 only do as I 
say and drop this interior-decorating buncombe." 

" Come ! After all, interior decorating is more of an 
art than a trade." 

*' Carleton, interior decoration is a handy term. It 
makes rich customers who would higgle with a mere 
dealer in suites and wall-papers give me carte blanche. 
All the same, I sell people furniture and wall decora- 
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tions, something they have a use for. That 's busmess. 
A painter or a poet sells people a little feeling, some senti- 
ment, and a lot of refinement ; something they have abso- 
lutely no use for. That's art. The first means plenty 
of hard work and only marginal profits. The second 
means plenty of leisure and (having regard to the effort 
made) huge prpfits. That 's why the Pagets admire the 
artist and despise the business man." 

"Then the Pagets will admire Donald immensely. I 
never knew anybody to equal him in cultivating leisure 
so strenuously or in making it pay so well. Go down to 
his new shop, Kyrion, and see for yourself." 

" What ! Encourage a fool in his folly ? No, sir ! " 

" Why, man, it 's a most original place, with a dainty 
little restaurant, and a sort of cozy nook for poets thrown 
in. Go and look at it, Kyrion. Don't be a back num- 
ber." 

" Back number ! " he cried, springing up and pacing 
the room intemperately. " Boyd, you astonish me. 
You 'r*» taking up with these modern fads and fancies, and 
letting people hamstring you into a lot of messy experi- 
ments. You 're being a progressive, as they call it. For 
a member of one of our best and oldest families, I think 
you are setting a rotten example." 

To oppose his fury was to feed it. In Boyd's philoso- 
phy an angry man was always in the right, nothing being 
more painful to his sensitive ears than an emotional scene. 
He had never known his visitor to prove so unmanage- 
able. Kyrion was his dutiful follower and, so it was 
understood, his mouthpiece and instrument on the Board 
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of Trustees of the great university. Hitherto, in due 
deference to Carleton Boyd's position in New York, he 
had been the most tractable of men. 

Boyd looked at his watch and found himself ten min- 
utes late for his exercises. He exclaimed pathetically 
that the whole machinery of scientific management was 
deranged for the day. 

" Yah ! " said Mr. Kyrion, disgust overpowering him 
completely. " Scientific management ! Exercises ! Set- 
tlement outings I Furniture given away with a cup of 
tea! What '11 you go in for next? Getting married to 
your stenographer, probably." 

He had drawn the long bow at a venture, but had hit 
a sorer spot than he guessed. Boyd colored, as much 
from unconscious embarrassment as from conscious cha- 
grin. The suggestion that he might stoop to an alliance 
with a mere business girl was exquisite torture. 

Luckily the memory of his belated exercises helped him 
to cover his confusion. 

He took Mr. Kyrion by the arm and led him to the 
door. 

" I 've got to get these exercises in on the instant," he 
said. " The head worker of the settlement will be here 
in a moment to complete arrangements for the excursion 
to my Algonquin camp. Look here ; do me a favor be- 
f or you go : promise to go up to Donald's shop. It may 
alter your view of the whole enterprise." 

This possibility was far from recommending the sug- 
gestion to Mr. Kyrion and he said as much with vehe- 
ment candor. 
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" Go to the place ! " he cried, wrenching his arm wildly 
away from Boyd's. " I *11 go to Joppa first ! Mark my 
words, Boyd," he continued in a lower tone, *' if that mis- 
guided boy refuses to stop this silly business, I '11 stop 
it for him. I 'U kick it over like the house of cards it is." 

"Well," said Boyd, hopelessly. "You ought to see 
the place first; it's only fair. Talk it over with the 
young woman in charge. She *s a little odd-looking, of 
course — " 

" Of course she 's odd-looking ! Everything and every- 
body about the place will be odd-looking, from all I 've 
heard you say. A rendezvous for unrestrained freaks. 
And you send me there ! — where freak meets freak — ^" 

He discharged himself and his fury through the door. 

IV 

The next afternoon Boyd's secretary stopped him on 
his way out. 

" I really think I ought to give Mr. Harland an ^^.^ .s er 
to his oflFer," she said. 

" You can't, Miss Hill. He is in Washington to-day, 
and will be in Chicago to-morrow. Your letter would 
simply follow him around." 

Nixola had learned this from Harland himself, but she 
gave Boyd no hint of her knowledge. 

" When is he expected back? " she asked innocently. 

" Not until Tuesday or Wednesday. He will be my 
guest at the Algonquin camp from Friday on." 

He said that she might as well drop the project and 
that it really would n't be necessary for her to write, since 
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he meant to settle the matter with Harland, who he felt 
sure would hardly want to deprive him of a good secre- 
tary. 

Nixola raged silently at his bland disregard of the ad- 
vantages in salary and travel she would obtain, if Har- 
land made his offer good. 

" That reminds me/' Boyd continued, " that I shall not 
be in town from Thursday to Tuesday, myself." 

He then decided to do a very handsome thing. His 
custom was to put his secretary's time at the disposal of 
one of the vice-presidents, whenever he went out of town. 
Article Eight of the Efficiency Rules provided for this 
transfer under the name of " Standardized Schedules." 
On the impulse of the moment he decided to break Article 
Eight in Nixola's favor. Such a departure from an in- 
violate system would surely be an agreeable surprise to 
her. 

" There won't be much for you to do from Thursday 
to Monday," he said. " You might attend to any cable 
message that may come from the Eastern branches, or to 
any long-distance call from me. I shall hardly be likely 
to communicate with New York, though. I intend for a 
few days to forget this office completely." 

" Not if I know it," thought Nixola. But she was 
mute. 

**This will not occupy you beyond noon," he added. 
" And you may as well take the rest of each day off." 

He expected her to be impressed with his generosity. 
Most girls would have been. Nixola was only intensely 
irritated. Why could n't he be really generous, she said 
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to herself, and let her go altogether? If the president 
could occasionally shut up shop without injury to the 
whole business, why could n*t his private secretary do so ? 
In his absence there was not likely to be any work for 
which her presence would be imperative. Yet he had 
to keep a string on her time. 

Therein he was true to the tradition of the employer 
class. Employers all exercised a detestable tyranny over 
the time and wages of their assistants, and she rather felt 
that their tyranny over time was the harder to endure. 
Thus an employer would let an assistant off a little here 
and a little there, much as a man might hobble a horse, 
but never of his own volition confer full freedom for a 
whole day. 

Boyd, to be sure, hobbled very liberally. In that he 
hobbled at all, however, she thought his air of generosity 
another sign of caste arrogance and resented it accord- 
ingly. Her resentment made it easy for her to carry 
out a plan she had in mind. She said : 

" Miss Cox attends to the cables beautifully. She al- 
ways decodes Mr. Harland's messages for us, you know. 
I 'm sure she 'd be only too glad to look after any little 
order from Algonquin Lake. She 's just that sort. 
Would you mind my arranging it with her? I should like 
the week-end free, myself." 

Boyd was dumbfounded. 

After all, there were some things that simply were n't 
done in a well-regulated civilization. Working-girls tak- 
ing week-ends as coolly as if they were members of the 
leisure class was one of these things. 
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" Do you think you can profitably use the whole time 
from Thursday to Monday inclusive?" he asked, quite 
without the courage of his convictions. 

" Oh, yes. I might go shopping. Stenographers have 
been known to do worse, and for longer periods." 

" Well," said Boyd, appalled at the inroads of feminine 
assurance upon man-made laws, *' do as you please." 

" That is what I always do," said Nixola. But Boyd 
had already gone. 



CHAPTER VII 

EVERYBODY WORKS BUT DONALD 



HIS threats notwithstanding, Mr. Kyrion's curiosity 
took him to Donald's shop in the East Fifties not 
very far from Madison Avenue. Over the entrance was 
a neat sign which read, " The Chip-in-Dale," a name de- 
rived from that of the illustrious furniture-dealer, by 
Aristide's fertile brain. The new venture occupied the 
ground floor of a dignified brown-stone house lately the 
home of a patent-medicine manufacturer whom a fabulous 
income had driven northwestward among his many-mil- 
lioned equals. 

A Mrs. Edith Tager, a widow of forty, had rented the 
vacated premises. The husband of this lady had just 
left her with a modest income, a bitter-sweet yearning for 
another man to manage, and a conviction that romance 
would turn up sooner in the real estate business than in 
the calculated love chase. Being an all-round medium 
person, though by no means a mediocrity, she had fallen 
an easy prey to the blandishments of the first interesting 
young man that tried to strike a bargain with her. This 
young man happened to be Donald Kyrion. 
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Donald could not merely whistle the birds oflF the 
bushes; he could smooth out the folds of the shrewdest 
suspicions with which any woman might guard her affec- 
tions against an unscrupulous self-seeker. This was be- 
cause he was that common modern phenomenon a psycho- 
logical libertine ; a Lovelace of words, not deeds. 

His strongest card lay in his being physically as chaste 
as Galahad or as the charmer of Potiphar's wife. But 
when he had an advantage to gain from a woman, he 
could pursue her with a deliberate campaign of gallantry 
and ardor, entangling her in an atmosphere of sensuous 
suggestion, redolent of Venusbergs, nights of love, and 
Sabean odors ; an atmosphere that beglamored the senses, 
or prostituted the soul, but never defiled the body. 

As the conditions of modern urban life make numbers 
of women prefer the hint or the promise of passion to 
its fulfillment, Donald's success need not amaze any one. 
Nor is it difficult to picture the interviews and tete-a-tetes 
which caused Mrs. Tager eventually to lease the main 
floor of her building to him on ridiculously small pay- 
ments and guarantees and (having now a personal stake 
in the enterprise) to give up a good deal of her time to- 
ward making the tea-shop prosper. 

It was this lady who received Mr. Kyrion on his tour 
of inspection. She told him that Donald was out. 

"When will he be back?" 

'*His comings and goings are rather uncertain, Mr. 
Kyrion — " 

"As I expected," said the old gentleman, grumpily. 
"Absentee control. He goes oflf on joy-excursions and 
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lets his subordinates manage his affairs, or mismanage 
them." 

" I 'm a business woman on my own," said Mrs. Tager, 
with determined dignity. " Keeping an eye on the tea- 
shop is a pure favor on my part. If you '11 be good 
enough to come this way, I 'II show you the shop. And 
then I '11 introduce you to Miss Jardine, who is in charge 
when Mr. Donald and Mr. Cambeau are away." 

Her matronly composure impressed him more than did 
the tea-room which she led him into. 

"The treatment is Egyptian," she said. 

Mr. Kyrion gazed at it with a horrible misgiving. The 
walls were a medley of gold and black. Egyptian figures 
and lotus designs, softened and nerved by modem fingers, 
profusely decorated all four sides. 

"This jungle of wild males and females — Who is 
responsible for it?" he demanded, scandalized. 

" Mr. Aristide Cambeau." 

" A Frenchman ! I might have guessed it. They ought 
to confine him in a lunatic asylum until he shows signs of 
returning decency." 

"Oh, Mr. Cambeau didn't paint it," said Mrs. Tager. 
" It was his idea, but it was n't carried out by one person. 
Dear me, no! A dozen or so of Mr. Donald's friends 
did the work. Mostly young ladies, they were." 

" What did he pay them for it? " 

"Pay them!" She laughed at the idea. "They 
painted the room for nothing. They would have painted 
ten rooms if they had had the chance. Mr. Cambeau says 
they did it because he persuaded them that it was a good 
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advertisement : thousands of diners would see each paint- 
er's name and publish it to the world. But, if you ask 
me, I think Mr. Donald jollied them into it. He has a 
way with women, you know." 

" Do you mean to tell me that people actually come here 
to eat? " His tone implied that common decency required 
the answer to be an unhesitating "•no." 

" Well, the shop has only just opened. Mr. Donald's 
friends have been coming here in great numbers — in too 
great numbers, I fear ; they eat a lot and don't expect to 
pay for it. And they seem annoyed at meeting one an- 
other. Otherwise, the patronage has not been large — " 

" And never will be, madam, never I " he bayed at her. 
" People won't eat serious dishes in a frivolous restau- 
rant." 

" I 've been served with frivolous dishes in a serious 
restaurant, many a time," she retorted, with a woman's 
obstinate refusal to be browbeaten. 

Propriety compelled Mr. Kyrion to practise heroic self- 
restraint. Almost unmanned by the effect, he suppressed 
his views on women's logic and asked to be shown the 
rest of the establishment. 

II 

Mrs. Tager conducted him behind the restaurant to a 
large room filled with samples of furniture, and occupied 
by Madge Jardine seated at an easel, painting. 

As Madge came forward, Mr. Kyrion again felt a hor- 
lible misgiving. In due time he perceived that she wore 
a one-piece linen dress and boy-scout shoes, had curly hair 
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cut short like a boy's, and carried an unconstricted body 
as if it were an instrument for the drive of life and not a 
mere perambulating clothes-peg. 

Mr. Kyrion perceived it all and was emphatically re- 
volted. This young woman seemed a walking embodi- 
ment of Votes for Women, Eugenic Marriages, Birth 
Control, Equal Incomes, Free Divorce, and other mon- 
strous fruits of the unchecked growth of female madness 
in a feminist epoch. It is only fair to remember that Mr. 
Kyrion was bom in the darkest period of the darkest of all 
the centuries. To him and to the normal nineteenth-cen- 
tury male Madge was a freak. To Pericles or Plato she 
would have been what she was to any wide-awake twen- 
tieth-century man — a fascinating companion, intelligent, 
active, and self-reliant. 

But she was almost as strange to Mr. Kyrion as the 
head-hunters of Borneo. And as strangeness is akin to 
fear, he hid his timidity under a louder bark than usual. 
He asked her accusingly where her employer was. 

*' He *s visiting somebody," said Madge, her blue eyes 
glinting impishly. " An employer usually is." 

He quickly took the defensive. 

" At least," he said, " I don't leave my place in charge 
of an inexpert young girl." 

" Neither does my employer. He leaves it in charge 
of a manager, who leaves it in charge of me. That 's 
the American business way. And I 'm really quite 
expert." 

'* In what?" 

" In good taste." 
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" Young woman^ that *s a thing people seldom want to 
buy." 

" True. And it 's a thing they usually want to turn 
down. So I tell them what the latest fashion in interiors 
calls for and contrast this with what good taste requires. 
They get a double pleasure from turning down my sug- 
gestion and copying the fashion." 

Mr. Kyrion was at a loss for an effective reply. He 
knew of only two ways of dealing with a woman. One 
was to beat or browbeat her ; the other was to flatter or 
worship her. Both were aspects of the same masculine 
emotion. 

" You are a very shrewd young lady," was all he could 
say. 

" It is not my idea, I assure you. My plan was to give 
our clients nothing but work in the best possible taste. 
But Mr. Cambeau pointed out that to force one's taste 
on others was morally indefensible." 

" And financially ruinous. I dare say he had that in 
mind, too. Who is this fellow Cambeau, whose name 
pops up at every turn here ? " 

" He is the general manager. He engages people in 
conversation as they leave the tea-room or Poets' Comer. 
Like the Ancient Mariner, he holds them with his glitter- 
ing eye. Strictly speaking, it 's his glittering tongue." 

Reminding him tiiat he had n't seen Poets' Corner, she 
took him to a little room with a piano at one end and 
several rows of chairs at the other. 

" More good space wasted on tomfoolery," ejaculated 
Mir. Kyrion. 
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" Tomfoolery, if you like, but not wasted." 

She recounted how one of the young poet-habitues, 
having recently had a play accepted, had recommended 
the Chip-in-Dale to his producer. 

" With the result," said Madge, ** that we were en- 
gaged to provide the furniture for the scene and to 
design the scene for the play. Mrs. Cornelius Pierre- 
pont saw and liked the eflFect and promptly gave us an 
order." 

"The devil she did!" 

To rob a thief of his booty or a merchant of his cus- 
tomer is to give man's predatory instinct its severest 
wound. Mr. Kyrion felt deeply injured, because Mrs. 
Pierrepont was one of his four or five star clients. She 
Was a bell-wether in fashionable society, her limousine 
in front of a merchant's store being worth twenty addi- 
tional orders. 

Madge did not give her visitor time to nurse his wrath. 
She explained that she had induced Alfred Gibson, a 
young friend of hers and a university instructor, to stand 
guard over Poets' Corner. 

Alfred Gibson! Mr. Kyrion remembered the name 
because of its unpleasant associations. 

** He teaches the poets a little social science," said 
Madge, " so that they will know enough to make criticism 
out of the poetry of life.'* 

" Indeed I " 

" Yes," Madge chattered on. " It is easy to write free 
verse about free love when you are as free of responsi- 
bilities as a bird, or when you have no experience of the 
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hardships of being a solvent citizen. Very few poets are 
in the income-tax paying class, you know." 

" Young lady," he replied curtly, " Alfred Gibson is an 
instructor in the university of which I have the honor to 
be a trustee. I have heard that he gives public addresses 
on free speech, a free republic, and similar claptrap. We 
know his sort. He belongs to the pesky tribe that wants 
to be a little too free with everything. But he 's back- 
ing the wrong horse. I tell you if I hear of him coming 
here and associating with free-lovers, I shall have him 
dismissed at once. That 's flat" 

" Why," said Madge, turning her resentment into mock- 
ery. " Are you the President of the two Americas, in 
disguise?" 

" I am the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, young 
lady," he said, twanging the words viciously. " As such 
I can dismiss an instructor just as soon as I see fit." 

His threat was no idle one. He (or the board under 
his thumb) could dismiss any of the instructors at will, 
just as a manufacturer can dismiss a factory hand, with- 
out the troublesome formality of assigning a cause. Nor 
was this despotism unique in his case. In a majority of 
the colleges of these democratic United States the same 
condition obtains. With a confidence at once touching 
and sublime American parents send their sons to absorb 
the culture of freemen from professors whose involuntary 
subservience keeps them on the abject level of slaves. 

" And don't you let your friend Mr. Gibson forget it," 
added Mr. Kyrion, grimly, " if you know what 's good 
for him." 
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" I should think anything would be better for him than 
to remain under a tyrant." 

Madge said it pleasantly. It was her strong point that 
she never lost her temper or became morally indignant. 
She could therefore utter a rebuke with such dispassion 
as to baffle wrath if not turn it away. 

" Tyrant nothing ! " said Mr. Kyrion, hurt as well as 
angry. " I do my plain duty, nothing more. Remember, 
there are several thousands of young men and women in 
our university, and I 'm the guardian of the morals of 
all of them." 

" Guardian, of course ! " replied Madge indulgently. 
" Is that a man, as I 've heard said, who practices 
on other people's boys what he can only preach to his 
own?" 

Mr. Kyrion did not answer the question, of which, 
remembering Donald, he scented all the impertinence. As 
he abruptly took his leave the third horrible misgiving 
overcame him. 

He consoled himself with the reflection that a place 
managed in part by a mad Frenchman (such as he 
scarcely doubted Aristide Cambeau to be), by a freak 
like Madge, and by a half-cracked young professor lite 
Gibson — such a place had ruin writ large on every wall. 

Yet there was the Widow Tager, a very citadel of pro- 
priety, whose rampant skirts might shield any number of 
social indiscretions and nonconformities. It was devil- 
ishly clever of Donald to get under the aegis of a woman 
like that. 

The defection of Mrs. Pierrepont, his most fashionable 
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customer, was undeniably alarming. He had a nasty pre- 
sentiment that this lady's patronage would be hard to 
recover. Confound it! he would have to set about in 
earnest to thwart his young scalawag of a son and put a 
crimp in his threefold venture! Never would he allow 
him to succeed in this infernal scheme of business. 

Mr. Kyrion had the shivers at the mere ghost of the 
thought of Donald as a successful business rival. This 
was his most horrible misgiving, but he kept it in cold 
storage all day. 

Ill 

Late in the afternoon Aristide came into the Chip-in- 
Dale and exchanged notes with Madge. She showed him 
the trial schemes of decorations she had prepared for 
Mrs. Pierrepont's cottage at West End, New Jersey. He 
reported four new orders from as many friends of Mrs. 
Pierrepont. 

"What's Donald doing?" she asked. "He hasn't 
been here all day. I don't call that promising for the 
chief of a new business." 

" Ah, but the business needs heart interest to boom it 
along ! " said the tall, dark, handsome Frenchman. " It 's 
his job to look for it." 

" I should think you could do something in that line 
yourself." 

" Oh, no ! I 'm too well and strong and active. Heart 
interest is the affair of women and delicate men. Be- 
sides, I don't like American women, not one of them, ex- 
cept you. Now, if you — " 
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" Thanks. I 'm pretty well and strong and active my- 
self/' 

" True, Madge. You are such a jolly companion that 
a man could marry you with his eyes open." 

" With his eyes open? " 

" That is, without falling in love." 

** No woman would consider your remark a compli- 
ment" 

" They ought to, though. When a man is in love with 
a woman his mental faculties are in a state of debility. 
He 's crazy about her, as you Americans say. What is 
the result? He '11 marry her whether she 's a gump or a 
shrew." 

" Why are you so down on the American woman ? " 

" Because she 's such an overrated fiction. Where can 
you find the glorious American girl, strong in body, taste- 
ful in dress, independent in thought and action ? Not in 
the flesh. She exists, if at all, in the imagination of the 
school-boy or between the covers of the cheap story- 
magazine." 

*' But the American woman has more freedom than her 
European sister. You admit that ; don't you, Aristide ? " 

" Not I ! Remember, I 've lived on both sides of the 
Atlantic, with my eyes open. It is true that your women 
enjoy the forms of freedom, but they have sacrificed the 
substance for these forms. Nowhere in Europe do 
women pay so big a price for sex and get so poor a re- 
turn for their money. Nowhere do women work so hard 
and men so feebly as in the United States. Why, a 
woman here will drudge two or three times as much as 
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an English or a German woman, and think nothing of it. 
Have you ever noticed the extraordinary number of idle, 
well-dressed men in public places — in markets and de- 
partment stores^ on streets, recreation piers, and park 
benches, at matinees, restaurants and bai^gain counters ? " 

" I never thought of it before. I dare say I always 
looked on loafing as a masculine prerogative of divine 
origin." 

" Exactly. The women in your country have gone daft 
about men — " 

" Nonsense, Aristide I " 

" Not passionately, but acquisitively, I mean. Not 
about men as sex instruments but as pieces of personal 
property. Your women are too self-centered to dote on 
men, European fashion. Yet it is the ambition of every 
American girl to find some man whom she can be good 
to. When she finds one who consents to be called hers, 
she puts him in cotton batting and tempers the elements 
to his delicate nurture. She does all his household 
drudgery, shoulders his business cares, and frequently 
even earns money for him. For the rest of her life he 
is a pampered pet, lapped in luxury, idleness, and ease. 
Truly, the queen of the American beehive is a man I " 

" You mean he 's the drone, not the queen." 

" No, the drones are eventually put to death." 

" But the queen has to work," objected Madge. 

" Oh, she lays eggs," said Aristide. " It 's a form of 
exercise. Your men do as much. They go to their of- 
fices now and then, and bully or cajole their subordinates, 
mostly women, into conducting the actual business. 
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" To cap the oddity of the situation," he added, " women 
patiently bear this yoke subject to but one condition : they 
demand that the illusion be publicly maintained that 
women are the pampered pets and men the toil-worn 
slaves. What a bargain for us men ! Look how Donald 
and I hare arranged it: we get all the credit, while you 
and Mrs. Tager do all the hard work." 

Madge laughed, and having in mind the conduct of 
their joint enterprise, asked him whether he thought 
Donald really had a talent for business. 

" Why, bless your dear little heart, of course he has n't I 
He is as innocent of business talent as a pumpkin pie." 

" His father said the same thing." 

" I should expect him to. But what difference does his 
deficiency make? In the United States only a very un- 
businesslike man can be a successful man of business. 
You smile. But consider : your countrymen are the most 
trustful and generous people alive. They carry their 
qualities to fanatic lengths, as in the notorious treatment 
of their tradesmen. For the sake of heaping untold riches 
on this lucky class they have reversed Nature herself, or 
one of Nature's laws — that of supply and demand. The 
more abundant the supply of an article, the bigger the 
sum they will pay for it. Witness the fabulous prices 
paid for eggs, particularly when these are such a drug 
on the market that dealers can put them in cold storage 
for years. And where in the wide world except in the 
United States is it downright bad form to pry into the 
quality of one's purchases or insist on a service both skil- 
ful and prompt? Under such conditions a merchant 
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with a passion for good management, high-grade wares, 
labor-saving machinery, and the like, is ruined in a fort- 
night. In the contest with a noisy, tricky, wasteful, 
pushing competitor, what chance has he to win an easy, 
trustful, indulgent public ? 

" In short, my dear girl, your people are possessed of 
a mad desire to buy nothing for something. Call this 
conduct philanthropy, if you like, but don't call it a 
tribute to business acumen. Young merchant princes pass 
for marvels of inventive planning or executive skill; by 
the exercise of prodigious talents they are reputed to do 
their countrymen out of millions. Believe me, they are 
much maligned. A merchant prince in America is a man 
with wit enough to stake everything on a central location 
and nothing on high-class goods, deft service, or com- 
petent workmanship. The flocks of passers-by feather 
his nest without further effort made on his part or 
further questions askfed on theirs." 

Luckily for Madge, the entrance of Donald cut short 
an harangue that gave no signs of tapering to a decent 
end. 

Donald heard with relative indifference the story of his 
father's visit and sworn opposition. A strange excite- 
ment that filled him enabled him to carry the news as 
easily as an inflated balloon carries ballast. 

*' Mr. Kyrion is plotting to destroy your business," 
warned Madge. " He said so frankly ; and I believe he 
means it," 

"He means it, all right," admitted his father's son. 
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"' But I mean to block his plot before it gets well started. 
That 's the advantage of having an action up your sleeve. 
An ounce of action is worth a pound of plot." 

IV 

As soon as Donald got Aristide off by himself in Poets' 
Corner, he said triumphantly, " I 've got it, at last ! " 

*' Got what ? " said Aristide. 

" The heait interest, of course." 

He took some letters and papers from his pocket and 
began to look them through in his usual dispersed man- 
ner. 

" My dear fellow, you did n't bring it along in an 
envelope, did you?" 

** No," replied Donald, on whom sarcasm was wasted. 
" I left it in the person of the most fascinating girl you 
ever saw." 

He gave Aristide a brief description of Nixola Hill and 
of the circumstances under which he had met her. Ow- 
ing to the difference in names, neither Aristide nor Don- 
ald suspected that Nixola and Madge were related. 

*' I was about to give up my search in despair, when I 
remembered her. She 's madly in love with me. What 's 
more, she *s coming, at my instigation, to Boyd's camp 
at Algonquin Lake next week. She 's the very girl for 
the heroine of our boom." 

With the relieved air of one who has just moved moun- 
tains and can hardly be asked to do more, he proceeded 
desultorily to finish a note for *' Bolts from the Blue." 
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Though Aristide said not a word, the pointed silence 
was lost on the preoccupied Donald. 

" Well," said the former at last, '* what of it? " 

" What of it ? " repeated Donald in an injured tone. 
" It seems to me that after all I have done, it is up to 
you to do the rest." 

" I can't see that you have done so very much as yet." 

" Only created a new business, and gathered together 
the essential elements of the boom you say it needs. 
That isn't so very much; is it? Probably you expect 
me to launch the boom, too. Yet I had an idea that you 
were the publicity man." 

" So I am. And if you will flatter me by taking your 
scattered attention off those silly papers you arc constantly 
fumbling with, and concentrating it on me, I shall try to 
plan the next step." 

"Oh, never mind," said Donald, triumphantly. "I 
have it all doped out." 

" Good work ! I 'm all ears." 

" It 's very simple. I shall ask Miss Nixola to take a 
midnight ride in my car. You '11 come along as chauffeur 
and chaperon — " 

" How do you know I can run a car? " 

" Well, can't you ? " demanded Donald, in a tone that 
implied he hoped he had not been deceived in Aristide's 
qualifications for the post of Jack-of-all-trades. 

"I can. Running your car will be child's play com- 
pared with chaperoning you. But what then ? " 

" Then we '11 simply pretend that the ride is an elope- 
ment. 
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" My dear Donald I We can pretend that monkeys are 
descended from men, or that oranges grow in Alaska, or 
that all men are bom free and equal I It is easy enough 
to pretend anything, to ourselves, and get away with it. 
The point is, can we convince others? That is the test 
of efficient pretense." 

" Pretense? *' said Donald, disapproving of this candor. 
'* Please don't call pleasant things by such unpleasant 
names. My exploit is to be a perfectly harmless adven- 
ture that requires a little imagination for its success — 
nothing more. I don't deal in pretense." 

** Donald, moral indignation is ridiculous unless it is 
sublime. Besides, it gives the whole show away. When- 
ever a man gets purple with moral indignation, you may 
be sure he is up to some deviltry or other. So let 's get 
down to business." 

Having relieved his feelings, Aristide examined Don- 
ald's project and endorsed it. He had been a newspaper 
man at one time in his mercurial career. He believed 
that through an old friend on the Associated Press they 
could easily secure the services of a friendly reporter. 

He elaborated the plan with growing enthusiasm. He 
promised to coach the reporter in an alleged bitter quarrel 
between Mr. Kyrion senior (featured as a millionaire 
merchant) and Donald, the wayward son, who wished to 
marry his father's stenographer. 

Donald and the girl would be shown separated by the 
father's millions, the girl being detained by parental arti- 
fice in Algonquin Lake. One night Donald was to escape 
from his father's attendants, hurry to Algonquin Lake, 
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and waft the girl away in his motor-car. At this melo- 
dramatic point the reporter was to be tipped oflF and 
brought into the scene. 

" We '11 drive from Algonquin to the nearest town," 
said Aristide. "The reporter, busy on the job there, 
will watch you motor to the biggest hotel in the place, 
register, and take the bridal suite, if there is one. Leave 
the rest to the reporter." 

" Look here," said Donald, " you can't expect the girl 
to register as my wife ! " 

" You said she would do anything for you." 

"Yes. But a bridal suite; that's a bit swift, you 
know." 

" Who said you were to enter the bridal suite ? " 

" Then you think that can be managed ? " 

" My boy, everything can be managed, with money or 
assurance or both. Only let us be quite clear on one 
point ; the girl must go into this lark entirely of her own 
free will." 

" Of course," said Donald, speaking stiffly. " I 'm not 
a professional kidnapper." 

" What more is there to worry about, then ? By your 
own account you are not in love with her." 

" No, but she is in love with me." 

" Too bad," said Aristide, sardonically. " Still, that 
alone will not compromise your reputation, or hers. Re- 
member, you are to spend the night with me, so that I 
shall be able to answer to the spotless purity of her con- 
duct, and yours. And as long as we don't break the 
Seventh Commandment or violate the Mann Act, we can 
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wink the other eye at the rest of the laws and prophets; 
can't we, Donald? Oh, what a wonderful country this 
wonderful country is ! " 



Late the same evening, long after business hours, 
Nixola came into the Chip-in-Dale, by an arrangement 
that had grown to be almost a routine. Donald had 
rented a type-writer, but he had not yet engaged a typist, 
because funds were still low. He and Aristide got off 
the more pressing part of the correspondence during the 
day, leaving the remainder to Madge, who worked 
away after hours at an accumulating pile. When NixoU 
heard of this, she insisted on helping out, saying that 
typing was child's play to her and that a specialist could 
do the work in one fifth the time it would take an 
amateur. 

This was not the only way in which she contributed to 
the infant enterprise. Her practical experience in a great 
mercantile house, joined to her natural sagacity, stood 
freely at Madge's service. Many an evening Madge had 
found Donald and Aristide cudgeling their brains in 
despair over some knotty problem in the byways of busi- 
ness. She would take pity on their weariness and lay 
the matter before Nixola. Next morning she would con- 
vey the solution to her colleagues, receiving her thanks in 
Aristide's grateful enthusiasm rather than in Donald's 
complacent satisfaction. 

"Who the deuce is this mysterious informant who 
constantly pulls us out of tight places ? " Aristide would 
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exclaim, for Madge had not confessed that it was her 
sister. 

And on her refusal to betray the identity Donald would 
say, in his most winning and magnanimous tones : 

" Perhaps the gentleman would give up his whole time^ 
if we made him a full-fledged partner ? " 

" A fat lot of profit he 'd get out of that," Aristide 
would say, scoffing. ** It is probably to escape the em- 
barrassment of your honors that he remains a mystery." 

His shot was not so very wide of the mark. Nixola 
insisted on secrecy partly from a sheer love of mystifica- 
tion. But her chief reason was that she mistrusted Don- 
ald and his facility in commandeering other people's 
services for nothing. 

She impressed this on Madge with much emphasis, es- 
pecially in regard to the type-writing. 

" If he knows you can get some one to do this typing 
for nothing," she said, " he '11 never get funds enough to 
hire a stenographer." 

On this night, as usual, she pitched cheerfully into a 
batch of letters and notes, although she had already put 
in a strenuous day's work in the Pacific Mercantile Com- 
pany. She liked coming to the Chip-in-Dale, for a host 
of reasons. The literary and artistic atmosphere was a 
change from the daily triteness of Wall Street. Therd 
was enticement in the romance and adventure of a lively 
undertaking. And although she would have repudiated 
with scorn the assignment of an uncommercial motive for 
an)rthing she did, useful activity of any kind made a com- 
manding appeal to her apart from any thought of reward. 
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The Chip-in-Dale was a living enterprise, and Nixola, 
being a vital person, was strongly attracted by vital things. 

Finally, Madge's society was a big drawing card. 
Nixola thought her half-sister almost as adventurous as 
herself, and much cleverer. Madge was her one idolatry ; 
to Madge alone she showed a humbler side. Moreover, 
the two girls had led such strikingly different lives and 
had lived apart so long that, as Nixola phrased it, Madge 
combined all the novelty of a stranger with all the coziness 
of a friend. 

The feature that Nixola probably found the most at- 
tractive in those evenings of joint work was the gossip 
snatched in the brief intervals of rest — Madge's bound- 
less curiosity about other human beings dovetailed neatly 
into Nixola's boundless passion for dramatizing her own 
conduct. 

" It 's Algonquin Lake the day after to-morrow,'* said 
Nixola, at the beginning of one of these voluble pauses. 

" Does Mr. Boyd know that you are to be there? " 

" No ; my arrival will be Shock Number One." 

She told Madge all the latest developments between her- 
self and Boyd, ending with the scene in which Boyd had 
coolly abstracted her acceptance of Harland's offer of a 
secretaryship in Shanghai. 

** Of course," she said, " I could have written another 
acceptance. But as Harland is going to Algonquin Lake, 
too, it will be so much more fun to give him my answer 
in Boydy's presence, right under Boydy's nose. That 
will be Shock Number Two." 

*' You don't really mean to go to Shanghai ; do you ? " 
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" Why not? If everjrthing else fails — " 

" Everything else ? Are you going to marry Mr. 
Boyd ? " Madge asked this as if to imply that Nixola was 
capable of acquiring almost any property she set her 
will on. 

" I Ve a good mind to," replied Nixola, vindictively. 
" That would make Shock Nvunber Three." 

" But . ."^ . you don't care for him, do you ? " 

" Outside of a burning desire to tantalize him, no." 

" And ... he does n't care for you ? " 

" Thank Heaven, no ! But he 's eligible in every other 
way." Nixola said it with supreme impudence. 

" Money is n't everything. Nix," said Madge, gently 
reproachful. 

"Isn't it?" Nixola burst into a passionate speech. 
" You would n't say that if you had been obliged to sit 
for hours, days, weeks, beside a man like Carleton Boyd, 
a man who shrivels you up by the deadly impersonal way 
in which he ignores your humanity and treats you like a 
mere tool or machine ! What gives him the power to do 
that? Only his money. Is he as good-looking as I am? 
No. Does he comes from a better family stock? No. 
Then what gives him the delusion that he is so unspeak- 
ably superior to me in all hvunan respects that he does n't 
even have to put on airs ? Only his money. Perhaps you 
think I am piqued because he doesn't pay me enough 
attention. No, Madge ; he 'd devote himself to me, fast 
enough, if I 'd let him. But he 'd do so as a man devotes 
himself to a mistress, not to a girl of equal human stand- 
ing. What gives him the monstrous right to treat me 
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as if he could buy my body as rightfully as he sells my 
work, as if I lived on a social plane immeasurably below 
his own? Only his money. And yet you say money 
is n't everything 1 " 

She paused for breath. She would have added, had 
she been more articulate, that it was the masterful power 
based on his money that had enabled him to drive shame 
into her body and humiliation to the very depths of her 
soul. What she did add, was : 

'* Money is everything between me and him ! But I '11 
even up the score. I '11 pit myself against all his millions. 
I '11 make him feel as low as he has made me feel. I '11 
tantali2re the creature ! " 

Madge had an inkling of what she meant. Nixola 
would make him regret he had ever presumed to think 
that pride of caste could stifle the voice of nature. 

Believing only in the reform of society, Madge was not 
interested in the reform of individuals. She took people 
as she found them. And therefore, though in total dis- 
agreement with Nixola's commercial view of life, she 
wasted no time in argument. 

Meanwhile Nixola said abruptly : 

" Why not come with me to Algonquin, Midgets ? '* 

"Why should I?" 

" Don't you ever want to have a good time ? " 

" Certainly I do. What 's more, I get it, when I don't 
work for it. I have noticed that when I set out to do a 
congenial task some unforeseen good time constantly 
crops up; while when I deliberately go in for a good 
time some unforeseen stretch of boredom is what conr 
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stantly crops up. That is why I prefer the Qiip-in-Dale 
in New York to the camp in Algonquin Lake." 

" But what am I to do with Alfred? After he takes, 
me there I shan't know where to put him, He 's an awful 
baby, and a very sulky one if somebody is n't attending 
to him every minute. You might come and look after 
him for me." 

'* Really, Nix, this is a box of your own making and I 
can't help you out of it. But you might do something 
to please me, and that is, don't step on Alfred so." 

" If a man turns himself into a door-mat at your feet, 
can you help stepping on him ? " 

You are incorrigible about Alfred." 
And you are mad about him — mad to like him so! 
You aren't jealous of him, are yon?" she added, the 
suspicion flashing upon her for the first time. 

" Jealous of him ! No. I 'm jealous for him, jealous 
for his career, his interests. If a woman is deeply fond 
of a man, she is upset when he is unhappy. But she is n't 
upset when he is happy, even though he is happy with 
another woman." 

" Well, I can't say I was ever upset about any man's 
career. Midgets. But you are such a solemn darling 
when you philosophize, that I '11 take your word for it all. 
As for Alfred, I can assure you he 's never happy with 
me; I attend to that." 

Madge made no direct reply. After an interval of 
work she said: 

** I forgot to tell you that Donald Kyrion is going to 
Algonquin Lake." 
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" Oh, I know. I Ve counted on him already. He 's to 
be one of my stratagems.'' 

*' Stratagems ? " 

" Yes ; against Boydy." 

" Look out, Nix ! Donald may be more than a match 
for you. By the way, I heard him mention you to Aris- 
tide to-day." 

" You have n't let on about our being sisters? " 

** Oh, no I What he said was that you were madly in 
love with him." 

Nixola laughed ecstatically. 

" About women," she said, " he 's a nut" 

"Hardly an easy one to crack, though. Nix. I hope 
he is n't planning to turn you into a stratagem." 

" Leave it to me. I '11 make good use of him. He 11 
help me make Boydy feel uncertain whether he 's in the 
frying-pan or the fire. You bet I 've counted on Don- 
ald's coming ! He 's to break the camel's back." 

Not another word would Nixola say. She turned from 
devising pleasures in Algonquin Lake to doing a tremen- 
dous pile of letters on the type-writer. 

After a long pause Madge interrupted the metallic 
clickety-click of the touch expert with: 

" What a strange combination you are, Nix ! — a butter- 
fly that not only takes to the wheel at times but actually 
controls it." 

The only answer was a metallic clickety-click, clickety- 
clidc. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CARLETON CAMP 



ALGONQUIN LAKE is not the greenest of our val- 
leys, but it has as many good points as other 
country resorts more famed in story or advertisement. 
It offers the tired or restless urbanite a handsome meas* 
ure of the beloved brotherhood of earth, water, and air, 
and thus helps that other beloved brotherhood of New 
Jersey citizens to make an easy livelihood by lodging 
visitors from all the neighboring states. 

Two trains from New York stop at Algonquin Lake 
daily. One leaves the metropolis at seven-fifty in the 
morning and arrives at Algonquin at ten. The other 
leaves at four-twenty in the afternoon and arrives at six- 
forty. 

Nixola and Alfred took the four-twenty. This was not 
Alfred's doing. He tried his best to induce Nixola to 
go on the earlier train. Arriving in the evening would, 
he assured her, bring them into immediate disfavor at 
the settlement. 

Nixola vowed that nothing in the wide world should 
persuade her to leave on an unreasonably early train. 

u8 
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She might as well return to the daily slavery of office 
work and be done with it What was the use of taking 
several days* vacation from business, if you got up at the 
unearthly hour of six or half-past? If you asked her, 
she gave it as her fixed belief that the railroad schedule 
was a work of spite. Only two trains to the wretched 
place to begin with. And such trains! The first one 
deprived you of a good night's sleep, and the second 
deprived you of a good dinner. Anyway, no seven-fifty 
for her, no matter what. 

" But they expressly instruct all guests to come on the 
seven-fifty," Alfred had expostulated. 
Who's 'they'?" 

The people in charge. Miss Roscoe, the head 
worker, is a stickler for conformity, punctuality, and all 
that. I suppose the late arrivals interfere with the 
smooth running of the dinner and the evening confer- 
ences." 

" Dear me, Alfred ! What an obedient rebel you are 1 " 

" I obey in small matters," said Alfred, coldly, " so 
that my energies shall be free to contend with big mat- 
ters. You don't know Miss Roscoe. A settlement 
worker might as well go into solitary confinement as dis- 
obey her instructions." 

"Well, I'm not a settlement worker," said Nixola; 
" so we '11 take the four-twenty." 

As Alfred had gloomily foretold, no conveyance met 
them at Algonquin Jtmction. Nixola, nothing daunted, 
gripped her own suit case, and set off at a brisk pace to 
cover the mile and a half of hilly walk between the station 
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and the camp. Alfred taxed his limited strength to the 
utmost in an attempt to keep up with her. 

He thanked his stars when a wagon presently overtook 
them. At Alfred's call the driver stopped and, as his 
way took him past the camp, he consented to leave the two 
cases there. 

Nixola refused to ride in the jolting vehicle, for all 
the ardor of the driver's invitation, and the. urgency of 
Alfred's advice. The wagon trundled off passengerless, 
and the two pedestrians trudged along at an increasing 
distance behind it. Alfred's mood grew a little cheerier. 
As for Nixola, she trod on air, the soft green fields, the 
quickening breeze, and the prospect of adventure having 
pitched her spirits at their blithest. 

She put her arm through his and rallied him in an 
effort to infect him with her own gaiety. Alfred, for- 
ever hoping to see her exhibit a spark of amorous inter- 
est in him, wondered if the miraculous moment had 
come. 

But instead of commanding her emotion by the force 
of his, he speculated whether the spring, the balmy air, 
the golden twilight, and the solitude had or had not com- 
bined in his favor. Concluding that on the whole he 
might be pardoned if he yielded to the allurement which 
the arts and enchantments of Nature added to Nixola's 
inborn charm, he made a gingerly attempt to kiss her. 

The man who deliberates is lost. She promptly re- 
pulsed him. 

" None of that, now ! " she said brusquely. " College 
professors should behave themselves on an open road. 
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If you can't quietly enjoy the scenery, you 'd better spend 
the time telling me what this settlement meeting is 
about, and why they have come out all the way to Al- 
gonquin Lake just to talk." 

Alfred, than whom no gawkier lover ever lived, was 
glad of an opportunity to leave the field of love, in which 
he could only bungle, for the field of thought, in which 
he plumed himself he could shine. 

He told her that every spring and every autumn the 
Carleton Settlement workers met on Mr. Boyd's estate 
to consider the adoption of new plans, as well as the 
ways and means of improving the old ones. 

" Do you mean to say he built a camp out here espe- 
cially for them?" 

" Not exactly. The camp is an old country estate, 
which he rarely uses for himself. He turns the grounds 
over to the settlement each summer, so that the boys 
and girls in the different clubs and classes may find relief 
from the cruel overcrowding and infernal heat of the 
city." 

" And the settlement workers come here beforehand to 
get the camp ready, I suppose ? " 

" Partly, yes. And partly, as I said before, to discuss 
plans for the future." 

Alfred had more to say of this process of planning. It 
seemed that all the workers and friends of the settlement 
spent their week at Algonquin Lake holding a sort of 
congress. The questions they regularly considered were : 
How could they more efficiently introduce civilizing in- 
fluences into the darkest East Side? How could they 
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interpret American democracy to a babel of immigrant 
voices? How could they focus the spiritual forces of 
the settlement neighborhood on the cultivation of the 
higher life? And so on. 

Nixola listened dreamily to this account, and was not 
much wiser when it was finished. To her, immigrants 
were rather ignorant, dirty people, who spoke with a 
noticeable accent, ruined your clothes in the subway, and 
on Sundays jammed all public conveyances so unbearably 
that decent people had to stay at home. 

II 

A sudden turn of the road brought to view on their 
left the crystal surface of Algonquin Lake. The cries of 
admiring surprise had hardly escaped Nixola's lips, when 
she noticed on the right of the road a row of battered 
little horse-cars with the seats extracted and the wheels 
amputated. 

'* That 's the camp," said Alfred, pointing to the row. 

There were some two score of these old vehicles placed 
a few feet apart. A closer view did not improve their 
tumble-down appearance. Most of them had a few 
window-frames missing and a door or roof sadly in need 
of repair. 

" Old horse-cars 1 " exclaimed Nixola. 

" We call them chalets. You see the reason. What 
the cars lack in elegance of equipment is made up in 
luxury of name." 

"Well, they aire on the blink!" was her comment. 
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" Do live people have to sleep in sardine-boxes like that ? " 

** Such is the case," Alfred assured her. " Workers 
and visitors are packed in snugly — two, three, and even 
four to a car. One or two lucky people have a car to 
themselves." 

" Believe me, I '11 get a place to myself ! " affirmed Nix- 
ola. " Do you mean to say that everybody sleeps in 
these dingy little vans? " 

" Everybody except the head worker and a few of the 
more important visitors. They are accommodated in the 
bungalows across the brook, on another part of the 
estate." 

" Is that one of them?" Nixola pointed to a rise of 
land that had just brought to view a very handsome 
villa rearing its head amidst a dozen graceful poplars. 

"Oh, no; that's Mr. Boyd's house — or, rather, cot- 
tage — for that's what democratic simplicity obliges us 
to call it. It IS a little farther on than the bungalows. 
He and a few guests of honor lodge there." 

" Indeed 1" 

"Yes. We shall reach the brook that runs through 
the glen in a few minutes. Then I can show you Mo- 
hawk Circle and the pavilion where dances and confer- 
ences are held." 

"Who uses the pavilion?" 

" Everybody — common workers from the chalets, head 
workers from the bungalows, and exclusive guests from 
the cottage. We are very democratic, in the pavilion." 

By this time they had reached the big dining-structure 
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at the end of the row of cars, and there they ran into 
two feminine persons. The elder one said, with a cloying 
smile : 

" Mr. Gibson ! And we looked for you in vain this 
morning." 

Alfred stammered an apology to Miss Bertha Roscoe, 
the head worker, and introduced Nixola. 

The two women sized each other up in a single glance. 
It was the glance that integrates magically the instinct, 
experience, and shrewd guess of the observer, and at 
the same time disintegrates ruthlessly the clothes, com- 
plexion, and social standing of the observed. " War to 
the knife," was the mutual declaration of the two 
glances. 

"Your sleeping-quarters are in Number Thirty- 
seven," said Miss Roscoe to Alfred, ignoring his yearn- 
ing looks toward the dining-pavilion. "And if you'll 
come along with me," she added to Nixola, " I '11 intro- 
duce you to the two very nice girls in Number Five with 
whom you will share the chalet." 

At this moment a motor-car bore slowly down upon 
them. Its robust occupant sent the group a hearty greet- 
ing. Espying who was who, on closer approach, he 
ordered the chauffeur to stop and jumped out on the 
double quick. 

",Why, Miss Hill!" he exclaimed, seizing Nixola's 
hand. " What luck ! I had n't the smallest notion you 'd 
be here." 

" It 's luck for me, Mr. Harland." 

" Don't you believe it ! " His delight equaled his sur- 
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prise. They chattered a cascade of phrases, Miss Roscoe 
with a peculiarly smiling sugariness to Mr. Boyd's pow- 
erful chief of staflF. 

" I guess Boyd will be glad to see you," said Harland. 

" It *s to be a surprise," whispered Nixola. " I *11 tell 
you why, as soon as Miss Roscoe has shown me my bed 
in Number Five." 

" Nonsense ! " said Harland. " You can't sleep there. 
No, no ! We '11 put you up in something better than a 
chicken-coop. What do you say. Miss Roscoe? " 

This was a purely rhetorical inquiry. He did n't wait 
to find out what she said. Nixola was quickly helped 
into the automobile and driven up the road. 

Alfred walked mournfully to Number Thirty-seven. 

What Miss Roscoe said to the particular hanger-on 
she had at that moment was : 

"I hate to say it; but, mark my words, that young 
woman is a female through and through." 



Ill 

Miss Roscoe was three kinds of a sovereign rolled into 
one. In the villa on the hill she was a majordomo. In 
the bungalows she was a slightly limited monarch. In 
the camp proper she was a Czar of ^11 the Russias. Over 
the housing-arrangements in all three parts of the Carle- 
ton Camp her sway was absolute. Mr. Boyd invariably 
consulted her beforehand even about his own invited 
guests and left it to her to quarter them in bungalow or 
villa according to her estimate of their net importance. 

At this moment her powers were recalled by her with 
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special satisfaction. The villa was full. Two of the 
three bungalows were occupied, and the third was ready 
for tvvo friends of Mr. Boyd's, Mr. Donald Kyrion and 
another, both expected on the morning train. 

" I 'd like to know where Mr. Harland expects to find 
accommodation for that business person," she said, with 
a sweetness more bitter than gall. 

She had swiftly taken the measure of Nixola as " one 
of those business persons" of whom Mr. Harland had 
several in his train. Leaving this gentleman to wrestle 
with his self-assumed housing-problem, she took her sat- 
ellite along with her on an extended stroll. 

About an hour later they returned through the dim 
moonlight, and navigated past strolling couples who stiff- 
ened into instant attention on recognizing the head 
worker. Finally they crossed the little bridge to Mo- 
hawk Circle, the big open space that bore on the three 
bungalows. The third bungalow was Miss Roscoe's, the 
the first was reserved for Donald's occupancy next day. 

" But it 's all ablaze with light ! " cried the satellite, 
pointing to the first bungalow. 

Joshua, a middle-aged man-of-all-jobs, clattered to- 
ward them just then. 

What does this mean, Joshua?" asked Miss Roscoe. 
I just fixed the place up for the young lady as has 
just drove in. Mr. Harland's orders, ma'am." 

" Do you take orders from Mr. Harland or from me ? " 
She said it sweetly. 

" From you, ma'am, and not from nobody else," said 
Joshua, hastily. " But you was n't around, ma'am. 
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' Josh/ says Mr. Harland, * fix the place, on the double 
quick,' — just like that, ma'am. * Fix it up for the young 
lady,' says he. So I interposes : * Miss Roscoe — ' says 
I. * Cut it out ! ' says he. ' Mr. Boyd wants it done, on 
the double quick ' — just like that, ma'am. He turns his 
lamps on me with a stony stare as he says it. How I 'd 
a-liked to seen you stand up to him ma'am ! I ain't the 
sort to say * no ' to a man like that. I ain't got your 
grit, ma'am. So I fixed up the place for the young lady. 
A mighty nice gal she is at that, ma'am — " 

" That '11 do, Joshua," said Miss Roscoe, with scorpions 
in her smile. It was too late to make any changes that 
night. Joshua shuffled off, his garrulous apologies re- 
vealing only too clearly his joy at Miss Roscoe's discom- 
fiture. 

Miss Roscoe bit her lips, parted from her satellite, and 
went into her own bungalow, scenting danger. Mr. Boyd 
had never gone over her head before. Clearly this 
" business person " meant something to other people be- 
sides Mr. Harland. 

In the snugness of her own bedroom the sense of the 
invulnerable position she had acquired in the Carleton 
Settlement restored her confidence. Many a venturesome 
rival had tried to wrest her primacy in the Carleton 
Settlement affairs from her, but tried how vainly! The 
morrow should see what it should see. She had never 
met her match or anything near her match, and now she 
was confident that her match was not on earth. Thus 
power breeds the security that snatches comfort even 
from a defeat. 
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IV 

At this time Miss Bertha Roscoe was a brunette of 
medium height and good figure, and, judged by her 
looks, much nearer forty than fifty. 

Her looks were marred or made (according to your 
prejudice) by a smile that encircled the lower part of her 
face the instant she began to talk. 

Impossible to think of Miss Roscoe without this smile. 
It could not be said to be a genial thing, spontaneously 
rippling her features. It was a damascene thing, drawn 
from her face as a sword is drawn from its scabbard. 
Originally a nervous reflex, it had become a protective 
habit, and finally a weapon of offense and defense. What 
the sting is to the wasp, what the horn is to the bull, 
what the.jfang is to the serpent — that was the smile to 
Miss Roscoe. 

Man can make shift against a stone wall or even a 
demon. But the gods themselves are helpless against a 
determined and relentless smile. 

This discovery, not confined to Miss Roscoe, was made 
use of by her early in her career. 

She had been the beauty of an impoverished family 
of Georgia stock. Her education had largely been a 
training in those airs and graces which it was believed 
would help her to recover for the Roscoes the substance 
of their Revolutionary prestige. She tried to live up to 
the family expectations. She flirted unscrupulously with 
every tolerably presentable man that came her way. She 
acqtiired a local reputation as a belle. But she made 
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herself too dear to men of moderate means and too cheap 
to men of wealth. The result was that when she reached 
her zenith she was still single. 

At this perilous moment she succeeded in becoming 
engaged to the son of a millionaire Ohio brewer. As a 
person he inspired her with little sympathy, but as the 
instrument of her destiny he seemed worth the sacrifice 
of her feelings. Now he was a husky Northern fellow 
who, not accustomed to taking marriage seriously, saw 
no reason why he should take an engagement so. She 
repulsed him with loathing. Whereupon he lost no time 
in breaking off the engagement. After this episode she 
affected to think all men were beasts at heart. It never 
struck her that the inviting coquetry of the female is, 
to say the least, on no higher moral level than the re- 
sponding appetite of the male. 

Old Mr. Roscoe met this disaster in a spirit utterly 
foreign to the conduct of the gallant Southern fathers 
that bestride the movies and the novels of our day. In 
effect, he told his daughter that she was not the girl he 
had taken her for, that he was tired of footing bills for 
her maintenance, and that for all he cared she might go 
and starve in a cook's shop. 

The brutality of these remarks did not soften Bertha's 
opinion of the incurable grossness of the other sex. She 
betook herself to New York, distilling her repugnance 
for man and all his work into a quintessential hatred, none 
the weaker because it was repressed. 

Two or three years of studious obscurity followed. By 
the time of her next emergence she had equipped herself 
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with her famous smile, an ingratiating manner, and a 
set of tolerably up-to-date views. She now classified 
herself as a progressive modem woman. Besides classi- 
fying herself she classified everything else in the whole 
wide world. A pigeonhole for everything and every- 
thing in its pigeonhole was one of her mottoes. And she 
had a specially capacious pigeonhole for the grossness 
of man and the need for a discipline of the sex instinct. 

Somehow or other she drifted into the Carleton Settle- 
ment and became a paid worker there. 

In those days settlements were veritable El Dorados 
for careerists of both sexes. They provided a meeting- 
place where the rich, the middlemen, and the poor could 
suspend the etiquette and customs so peculiar to each 
caste and so exclusive of all the other castes. Here, tem- 
porarily, barriers went down, the reticence of poverty, the 
snobbishness of respectability, and the reserve of wealth, 
all being relaxed. On this neutral ground millionaires 
with a taste for social welfare met social welfarists with 
a taste for millionaires. And young men and women 
from the Central Park or the Drive sections sought prac- 
tical lessons in the responsibilities of wealth; Harlem 
youth from the lesser professional classes obtained first- 
hand studies of the upper and the lower crusts ; and boys 
and girls from the East Side submitted to much organized 
altruism, besides undergoing no end of systematic first- 
aid treatment for the downtrodden. 

Opportunities for advancement were golden. There is 
a glow of exaltation, a thrill of novelty, a charm of man- 
ner produced by the thought of serving humanity, the 
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exercise of reciprocal fellowship, or the act of meeting 
human beings bred in totally opposite poles of life. These 
experiences release in many a self-centered mind an en- 
thusiasm not the less generous because it may be transient. 

For such ardent impulses the careerist of the settlement 
was always on the watch. Pushful, ambitious poor boys 
or girls were occasionally " taken up " by the well-to-do 
settlement visitor and engineered through colleges and 
professional schools or given a training in painting, mu- 
sic, or the dance. More frequently and more varied 
were the successes of the middle-class careerist. The 
young men or women in moderate circumstances who 
looked upon the settlement as a stepping-stone generally 
aimed higher, and always climbed more insidiously up 
the rungs of the ladder. They usually came in the guise 
of voluntary workers, a rank which gave them a sort 
of equality with richer folk in the same temporary po- 
sition. Sometimes they hoisted themselves into the mas- 
ter class with the convenient rope of matrimony. Oftener 
still they landed in the same heights by more gradual 
manoeuvers, burrowing their way stealthily into the pat- 
ronage of the powerful, or ramifying their interests over 
influential ground until they were too deeply and widely- 
imbedded in ruling-class soil to be uprooted. 

By inclination Miss Roscoe was following the second 
course. In pursuit of it she had made herself head 
worker of the settlement. She had modeled her atti- 
tudes and her public manners upon those of Jane Ad- 
dams (whose prestige, not whose nobility of character, 
was what the typical careerist aspired to). Even before 
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Carleton Boyd inherited the chief patronship she had be- 
come a polished and versatile truckler — not an unctuous, 
wormlike truckler, but a suave, masterful truckler. She 
could terrify those above her and terrorize those below 
her with different doses of a sugared manner. She could 
browbeat even Carleton with a smile. 



The morning after Nixola's arrival Miss Roscoe rose 
early, as usual, and in due time made her way to the 
bathing-quarter. This was a part of the lake shore 
in front of the bungalows, where soil and sand had been 
exchanged in such a way as to provide both a gradual 
slope toward the water and a miniature beach not very 
wide nor more than a hundred feet long. The con- 
struction and use of this beach was one of Carleton 
Boyd's exhibitions of belief in democracy. It was the 
common bathing-ground of the camp, shared by denizens 
of the cars, the bungalows, and the villa without regard 
to rank, income, or abode. 

However, when Miss Roscoe reached one of the mar- 
ble seats some fifty feet from the water's edge, she at 
once caught sight of Nixola in a small knot of bathers 
on her right. Some distance away, on her left, a denser 
crowd of campers swam and splashed in a territory that 
the former left uninvaded. The line between the two 
groups was as imaginary as the line drawn around the 
earth, but quite as effective for the purposes of scientific 
observation. 

Miss Roscoe's trained eye observed that Nixola, ar- 
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rayed in knickerbockers and a tunic, was surrounded by 
Boyd, Harland, and a young married couple staying in 
the villa. Nor were the three men in this group the only 
ones absorbed in Nixola's movements, or in the giddy 
buff and blue costume that showed to such advantage 
when its owner paddled into shallow waters. It was only 
too plain that most of the young men on the left of the 
invisible meridian were likewise not a little preoccupied, 
albeit in a furtive way, with a magnetic object on the 
right. 

The picture before her aroused Miss Roscoe's un- 
bounded indignation. Some years had elapsed since she .<^* ' 
bade sex and Satan to get them behind her. She had 
spent the interim deploring a youth ill-spent in so many 
dalliances and flirtations, and she had made it a branch 
of her life's work to save the girls and boys that fell 
under her control from a like waste of time and purpose. 

She became obsessed with a theory of sex intoxication. 
Women, she maintained, diverted their sex energy into 
every article of their clothing and into every movement 
of their bodies, and then used both clothes and movements 
to stimulate the passions of their own and the opposite 
sex alike. 

To her mind, this sex stimulation was deliberately prac- 
tised. She saw examples of it in the flutter of a skirt, 
the over-tones of a laugh, the rhythm of an attitude, or 
the curly tangles of a lock of hair. She saw it, in fact, 
everywhere. She tried her best to save young men and 
women from it by keeping them apart as much as subtle 
coercion, masked by current moral professions allowed. 
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With the boys and girls of the settlement and with 
the workers now in camp she succeeded, in her opinion, 
none too well. Youth would have its way and (if her 
spying toadies were to be believed) kisses and caresses 
galore were exchanged among the young settlement work- 
ers when her back was turned or the day grew dim. Her 
position as the liberal leader of a twentieth-century in- 
stitution unluckily obliged her to wink at practices she 
would gladly have abolished with an iron decree. How- 
ever, the offenders " did it by stealth and blushed to find 
it fame." And if her moral disapproval forced them to 
act in secret and to wilt in public, that, at least, was 
some satisfaction. 

But here, in the glaring midst of the camp, stood this 
unashamed girl, a dynamo of driving sex attraction, if 
ever there was one. 

Who could she be ? Miss Roscoe was not in the habit 
of paying attention to the remarks of her inferiors, or 
those whom she considered such, and she remembered 
only hazily that Alfred had called Nixola a business girl. 

As if in answer to her question, Alfred strolled along 
just then. He looked miserable, having as usual spent 
his first night away from home in sleepless discomfort. 
He openly disparaged his quarters and wished, in view 
of the chilly nights, that his cabin were furnished with 
fewer broken panes, a less corrugated mattress, and more 
blankets. 

" None of the other workers have ever complained, 
Alfred," said Miss Roscoe, astonished at his hardihood. 
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This statement generally crushed the boldest insurrecto 
— but, for once, not Alfred. 

" I dare say the poor devils are used to discomforts 
at home," said he. " I 'm not." 

Cold excited Alfred to the same exhibition of desperate 
bravery to which whisky excites some people. However, 
Miss Roscoe remarked with undaunted blandness : 

" I observe you are not going into the water to join 
your friend in the musical-comedy suit." This was a 
fling not only at the suit but at his timidity. 

" No, it 's far too cold for me," he said defiantly. " I 
hate cold water, especially when I 've just come out of an 
ice-cold box." 

Miss Roscoe, who avoided cold plunges herself, went 
on sweetly with her queries: 

"Who is she?" 

" She 's Mr. Boyd's private secretary. I believe I told 
you ; but people never listen to an3rthing I say." 

** Her popularity is extraordinary, with men ! " ex- 
claimed Miss Roscoe artfully, as if by way of mere re- 
flection. 

" You could find a cure for it, if anybody could," mut- 
tered Alfred, before he knew the import of his words. 

Miss Roscoe transfixed him with a needle-pointed smile. 

"A cure?" 

" For the cold," Alfred hastened to reply. " You see 
what I mean. An extra pair of blankets for to-night 
would be a great help." 

"What are you talking about, Alfred?" 
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" The cold," said Alfred, obstinately. 

Miss Roscoe declared herself amazed at him. Had he 
come to camp for selfish enjo3rment, or for the purpose of 
taking part in a most important conference on the future 
work of the settlement? — a question ten times more com- 
plex since the outbreak of the war. Before he could re- 
ject both alternatives the attention of the two watchers 
was distracted by the spectacle of Mr. Boyd abruptly 
splashing to land, taking two make-believe deep breaths 
there, and then running madly up and down the beach 
for warmth. 

" He does n't like Nixola's antics," flashed simultane- 
ously through the minds of Alfred and Miss Roscoe, 
whose different wishes fathered the same thought. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SHOCKS TRIUMPHANT 



THEY little knew how entirely right they were. 
Carleton Boyd had risen that morning in bliss- 
ful ignorance of Nixola's advent. His first mood was 
a gloomy one. He was surcharged with a feeling that 
philanthropy was a hard taskmistress and that it would 
not go easily with him if he tried to serve her truly all 
the days of his life. It was all very well to lend the 
settlement workers his camp for their meeting. But to 
glorify the occasion by lending his presence also — and 
this was expected of him — was decidedly irksome. The 
trouble was that, when city people went to the country, 
they changed their habits and their hours. These changes 
upset his daily routine and deranged his alimentary tract. 
Last night, moreover, he had got a touch of asthma, one 
of a cycle of ailments which revolved in his system by 
the grace, or rather the disgrace, of his obstructive kink. 
His business, too, preyed on his mind. Not so much 
the mercantile side of it. That, thanks to Scientific Man- 
agement, could virtually run itself. As Aristide Cam- 
beau had put it to him, the great merit of scientific man- 
agement was that it kept the employees* hands on the 
job even when the employer's brains were absent. No, 
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what troubled him was not the mercantile side but the 
secretarial side. 

At least, so he stated his anxiety to himself. Here 
was this fellow Harland interfering in the president's 
personal office staff and putting him to the danger of 
having to train in a new private secretary. Harland was 
a mighty man of business and all that, and a married man 
to boot. But what did he know of the trials endured by 
a personable bachelor in the attempt to get a restive young 
thing like Nixola Hill where he could manage her com- 
fortably, let alone scientifically? He had no mind to 
repeat the attempt, not he. Reasoning thus, Carleton 
Boyd persuaded himself that it was not the girl he was 
interested in — not in the least. It was simply and solely 
the secretary. 

Last night he had talked with Harland about the lat- 
ter's proposal to take Nixola to Shanghai and had pointed 
out the financial folly and the personal inconvenience 
entailed in the scheme. Harland had brushed the finan- 
cial point aside as if it were a gossamer. 

" I never pay anybody a cent more than they are 
worth," he had said, with ringing emphasis. 

Boyd had then dwelt on the matter of inconvenience, 
with a persistence that Harland had chosen to ignore. 

" She *s a remarkable girl," the Eastern manager had 
said. "And it's a remarkable opportunity: she travels 
around the world, meets hundreds of new people, and gets 
a political education without turning over her hand. 
It 's the chance of a lifetime for her. I say let 's leave it 
to the girl." 
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Boyd had objected. " She 's a mere child," he had 
said. " She '11 be in a strange country, with no real home 
and no real guardian. It 's a pity that your wife always 
stays in New York," he added pointedly. " It would be 
another story if Mrs. Harland went about with you. 
Anyway, as I said before, the change would disorganize 
my office." 

So much vehemence had astonished Harland. 

" Of course, if you have a personal interest in the 
girl . . ." he had said heartily, taking the unusual step of 
receding before his chief. 

Boyd had repudiated this suggestion with greater ir- 
ritation than ever, and after abruptly consenting to *' leave 
it to the girl " had brought the interview to an end. 

One result of this parley was that his efficiency exer- 
cises at bedtime went clean out of his mind. 

In the morning, as he reflected on this calamity, he 
had made three firm resolves. Two were to be carried 
out on his return to the city. The first one was to set 
before Nixola a plausible account of his boyish pastime 
of pretending to be a married man. The second one was 
to warn her of the dangers inherent (to an unprotected 
female) in a stay in colonial parts. The third resolve, 
applied wholly to the present, was aimed to secure his 
peace of mind at least during the term of the big con- 
ference in camp. It was to forget Nixola and all her 
works, and all the pomps and vanity of this wicked world. 

And at this very moment, all unbeknown to him, Nixola 
was arraying herself in the most seductive bathing-suit in 
Carleton Camp. 
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He had reinforced his last resolve by reminding him- 
self that it would never do for a man in his station to be 
so preoccupied with a girl in Nixola's. 

Then Harland had come and rifted these thoughts by 
shouting, in a voice that almost brought the rafters down: 

" For God's sake, get up, Carleton 1 Everybody 's wait- 
ing for you." 

He had stumbled unskilfully into his bathing-suit, mak- 
ing a mental note the while that he would build more 
bungalows and never take guests into the villa again. 
Then he had raced inefficiently down-stairs. 

He had opened the veranda door and fallen among his 
waiting guests. They stood around an unexpected fem- 
inine form one glance at which had see-sawed his feelings 
as in the sudden drop of an elevator. 

The next moment, amidst general laughter, Harland 
solemnly presented Nixola. 

So benumbing was the shock that when they all en- 
tered the water Boyd did not feel the first stinging chill. 
It was all he could do to simulate interest in a merry 
recital of Nixola's coming to camp and of her installation 
in one of the bungalows by virtue of Harland's bold as- 
sumption of his chief's authority. 

What could better describe Carleton Boyd's feelings 
than the fact that he actually forgot his wayward kink? 
But he did not forget his manners, not his outer ones 
at any rate. He welcomed Nixola with a stiff upper lip. 
Then, as soon as he thought appearances had been suf- 
ficiently kept up, he made an excuse for retiring to land. 
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II 

The others soon followed Boyd to the beach, and the 
whole company walked up toward the villa, Miss Roscoe 
and Alfred joining them on the way. They walked in 
twos. Miss Roscoe contrived to be at Boyd's side and 
secured a belated apology from him for not consulting 
her about Miss Hill's sleeping-accommodations. All were 
listening with one ear to their partners and with the other 
ear to Nixola, who had engaged the young married man 
in animated conversation. 

" I hope something worth while is going to happen 
to-day," she was saying. Miss Roscoe interposed: 

"The conference, Miss Hill, is holding its most im- 
portant sessions to-day." 

" Oh, I mean something brisk and lively ! What about 
this great dance in the pavilion, I hear so much about? " 

" That takes place the day after to-morrow," said Al- 
fred. 

* " Oh, dear 1 " sighed Nixola. " How shall I ever kill 
time for a whole day 1 " 

They all laughed — the sort of vulgar laugh, it seemed 
to Miss Roscoe, that people give under the deteriorating 
influence of sex intoxication. Nobody had ever dared 
to speak thus lightly of one of Miss Roscoe's most im- 
portant conferences. She subdued her feelings, how- 
ever, and before branching off to her own bungalow in- 
formed the company: 

'* Breakfast is served at eight, punctually. It is the 
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rule of the camp that everybody is to be seated on time. 
It makes it so much easier for the waitresses." 

" And so much harder for the guests," whispered Nix- 
ola to her partner. s 

Miss Roscoe, who did not catch this whisper, missed 
the usual gleam of pleasure from the eyes of Carleton 
Boyd. Heretofore it had been his unfailing practice to 
exhibit approval at every evidence of the care with which 
she made the domestic and business arrangements of the 
camp conform to his system of scientific management. 
" Sex intoxication," she said to herself, by way of ex- 
plaining his absent-mindedness. 

The toot of an auto-horn was swiftly followed by the 
motor-car itself. It contained Donald Kyrion and Aris- 
tide Cambeau. Introductions followed. 

" At eight, punctually," repeated Miss Roscoe, sweetly, 
putting a full stop to further greeting and gossip. 

Ill 

At five minutes past eight Nixola sauntered toward 
the dining-pavilion, a plain wooden structure on the chalet 
side of the rivulet that plashed between the cars and the 
bungalows. As she entered, the babel of voices was 
hushed while the breakfasters at four long tables waited 
to see what Miss Roscoe would do to the audacious de- 
linquent. The sudden silence somewhat dashed even 
Nixola's jaunty air. She caught sight of Alfred sitting 
at the end of Table Number One and made for his bench, 
not knowing, or perhaps not caring, that there was a 
place for everybody, and that until everybody was in his 
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place, or accounted for, the head worker was not likely 
to give the signal for the beginning of the meal. 

Alfred, in defiance of the rules of the camp, moved 
along so as to make room for Nixola. 

" Oh, Miss Hill," called out Miss Roscoe, rising in 
her place at Table Number Two, " you are to sit here." 

She pointed to a vacant place at her own table. Nixola 
was not the one to cut herself off from a seat among the 
elect for the mere sake of spiting the head worker. 
Consequently she climbed into the place assigned to her 
and, under the battery of faces focused upon her, has- 
tened her movements and lost much of her bravado. Sat- 
isfied with this result. Miss Roscoe omitted the lecture 
usually delivered on such occasions. She allowed the 
campers a few seconds longer to stare their fill, and then 
smilingly gave the waitresses a signal. 

On Nixola's right sat Mjr. Harland, who welcomed her 
right royally. Two places away she noticed Mr. Boyd 
pretending to be absorbed in the young married woman 
beside him. She just had time to command his attention 
by waving gleefully to Donald Kyrion and Aristide Cam- 
beau, who were on the opposite side at the other end of 
the table, when the first dishes were brought to the end 
of each line and passed along. 

Nixola formed a very low opinion of the food. The 
settlement circulars described it as simple, homelike, and, 
nutritious — straight from Mother Earth herself. The 
first part of this statement was pure romance and the 
second part was true only in a Pickwickian sense. Things 
that should have passed direct from nature to the table 
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had been extensively crossed by human hands, and things 
that should not have passed direct from nature to 
the table had hardly been crossed by human hands at 
all. Ever3rthing was either overhandled or undercooked. 
Nixola was astonished at the watery oatmeal, disquieted 
with the pallid bread, provoked by the sere and yellow 
celery stalks, and incensed at the turbid coffee. She 
spurned this liquid in favor of milk. But the milk with 
which she was supplied was a Puritan blue, so efficiently 
had the joy of cream been skimmed from it. 

She watched the others trying to negotiate slices of 
ghastly toast. Before doing likewise she poised a piece 
of butter on the end of her knife and looked at it 
dubiously. 

" It 's cocoanut butter," volunteered Miss Roscoe. 
** Now that our country is at war, we must do our part 
in the practice of food economy. We must turn potato 
peelings into cannon." 

Nobody dared to gainsay her. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, some butter substitute or other had regularly been 
palmed off on the campers, in previous years, under one 
pretext or another. Harland, who was eating as little 
as Nixola, sympathized with her in an undertone. 

She laughingly said she had often heard that the poor- 
est country products were always served in the country, 
but she had never expected this paradox to be illustrated 
with such a vengeance. 

" Never mind," whispered Harland, reassuringly. 
" Milk and honey don't flow around here. But there 's a 
little spring we can strike on the q. t" 
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Later on Nixola was to tap this little spring and learn 
why the bungalow and villa people put up so contentedly 
with Miss Roscoe's denatured rations. For the moment 
she was puzzled, although she hardly wondered at the 
resigned submission of the general crowd of campers. 
As N^he sized them up, they seemed an underdone lot 
of people, with the gruelly quality of the oatmeal. She 
decided that the young men looked as pinched as the milk 
and the young women as pasty-faced as the bread. 

The quiet young man on her left was listening obse- 
quiously to Miss Roscoe. After a while, Nixola heard 
him make a remark about the big conference of the day. 

"What do you say they are going to discuss?" she 
asked him. 

" ' Can a civilization survive its ideals ? ' is the big topic 
for to-day," he answered. 

** * Can a civilization survive its meals ? ' is what the big 
topic would be if I had anything to say about it," said 
Nixola. 

The quiet young man made an effort to smile with only 
that side of his face which was turned toward Nixola. A 
sharp recall from his other partner fused his attempted 
smile into a grimace that imbued Miss Roscoe's mind 
with the wildest suspicions of his inmost feelings. 

" Sex intoxication," she thought, glancing at Nixola's 
golden hair. 

All unaware of the emotional explosive generated so 
near her, Nixola gave Harland her opinion of the peo- 
ple and things in the pavilion. She had never under- 
stood settlements, she confessed. Were the thin faces 
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and frail bodies she saw about her fair specimens of what 
the East Side produced? If so, she was sure that the 
settlement, even with Miss Roscoe thrown in, deserved 
high praise for bringing some of the unlucky East Siders 
into the bracing air of Algonquin Lake. 

" Why don't they let the poor things cut loose and en- 
joy themselves ? " she asked Harland. 

" Ah, why not ! They need it, to be sure. But they 
are here to fit themselves for the serious duty of guiding 
their classes." 

** Guiding their classes ! Are n't they the boys and 
girls of the settlement ? " 

** Bless you, no ! They are leaders and supervisors of 
the different classes and groups. Voluntary workers — 
that's what they are called. They give up their spare 
time to it, and I guess they 're not flush on spare time, 
either." 

" Do you mean to say they actually teach the settlement 
kids for nothing?" 

" So I understand. They have the privilege of work- 
ing under the guidance of Miss Roscoe and her staff of 
paid assistants. Sometimes they have the extra privi- 
lege of meeting swells like us." 

" But to teach for nothing !" She could n't get over it. 
" I would n't teach for a fortune." 

" Well, they come by it naturally, I suppose. Most of 
them are teachers in the elementary schools." 

" Oh, that accounts for it ! " Nixola said it as if to 
disclaim surprise at any depth to which a public-school 
teacher might sink. 
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Harland was much taken with her naive outspokenness. 
In his shrewd way he agreed with her. He had no il- 
lusions about the underpaid, overworked teaching-pro- 
fession. Nor was he one of those numerous business men 
who are equally outraged at hearing the self-sacrifice of 
the teacher doubted or at having it well paid for. 

In answer to Nixola's questions he explained the 
anemic, undersized, and seedy appearance of the volun- 
tary workers by pointing out that a majority of them 
were themselves East Side fledglings. They had risen 
from, but not above the Ghetto and, either from ideal or 
material motives (or a little of both), were assisting 
others to follow in their footsteps. Not all were public- 
school teachers, he declared. Some were business girls 
— stenographers and the like. 

" They don't look it I " exclaimed Nixola with all her 
scorn of class-conscious pride. " Tell me, what do they 
teach, anyway?" 

" They give lessons in civilization," said Harland drily. 

This was too much for Nixola. 

" Why, they have n't taken the first lesson in civilization 
themselves I " she said indignantly. 

" And what may the first lesson in civilization be. Miss 
Qeverdick ? " 

" How to get plenty of fresh air and sunshine, of 



course." 



Here Donald Kyrion left the end of his table and, 
coming over to Nixola's side, invited her to a game of 
tennis. 

He had had the temerity to leave his place before the 
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head worker had given the signal to rise. She answered 
before Nixola could: 

" I 'm sorry, Mr. Kyrion. Before Joshua went over 
to Hare Island, this morning, he locked up the tennis 
house for the day. We thought it would n't be in use. 
The big conference will last from morning till night. 
None of the workers will want to miss the deliberations, 
and we supposed our visitors would be quite anxious to 
attend. Of course, if you like, I can send some one after 
Joshua." 

Donald averred he should not dream of putting her to 
so much trouble. Miss Roscoe accepted this statement 
at its face value and rose as a sign that breakfast was 
over. 



CHAPTER X 

LOVE, LOVE, LOVE 



AS the breakfasters crowded out of the pavilion Boyd 
was unwillingly forced to Nixola's side. The 
thought that was uppermost in his secretive mind was, 
in his present mood of obstinacy, the last thing he wanted 
to say aloud. Before he could help it, however, he had 
blurted out an invitation to her to come up to the villa 
and join his other guests, who were going in a body to 
the morning conference. 

What he really wanted was an opportunity to talk to 
her alone and to straighten out the misunderstandings 
that were making their relations (from an employer's 
point of view solely, he thought) ridiculously strained. 
Unluckily, Boyd not only practised frankness when he 
should n't but failed to practise frankness when he should. 
In this case he emphasized the conference and slurred 
the private interview. The result was that Nixola, who 
was sure she would not relish the public discussions and 
who believed a little judicious deception to be one of the 
seven cardinal virtues, politely agreed to conform to his 
wishes. She felt she could do so all the more safely 
in that he had omitted to specify the exact time. As they 
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reached her bungalow they separated, for a short while 
only, he assumed. He said : 

" I shall expect you, then ? " 

** You may," Nixola replied without irony, then disap- 
peared within-doors. 

II 

A stone's throw behind Nixola's bungalow were the 
birches and elms that marked the beginning of what 
was known at Algonquin as the glen. Even at the mar- 
gin the wood was fairly dense, and so when Nixola 
reached this cool retreat she did not have to take many 
steps before she was screened from all possible observers 
on the paths outside. 

Between two birches she saw a commodious couch 
hammock strung. She did not know that it had been 
placed there by Miss Roscoe and dedicated by her to her 
own use for special occasions, such as when privileged 
communications were to be made by her to some satel- 
lite or by some satellite to her, or when the weaknesses 
of the flesh proved too much for her peace of mind, or 
perhaps when she needed a refuge in which to reflect 
on the cumulative depravity of man or on the growing 
frequency with which young women were dispensing the 
intoxicant enchantments of sex. 

To accept the good the gods provided, and to do so 
with no questions asked, was a point of honor with 
Nixola. Accordingly she hastened to make herself at 
home in Miss Roscoe's hammock. Snugly established 
there, she opened May Sinclair's " The Three Sisters ** 
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— an altitude of fiction she had never climbed to before 

— and began a flank attack on time. 

It was not in the nature of things that Nixola's move- 
ments should have gone wholly unobserved. Alfred 
had watched her closely after breakfast, thinking that 
as her conductor to the camp he was entitled to escort 
her to the first conferences in the dancing-pavilion. After 
seeing her part from Boyd in front of her bungalow he 
hovered in its vicinity, keeping far enough away not 
to arouse Miss Roscoe's suspicions and yet near enough 
to be able to follow Nixola promptly as soon as she might 
emerge. 

To cover up his purpose he mixed transiently with one 
or other of the groups of young men and women that 
trailed into Mohawk Circle. This open space, encircled 
by poplars, was the central spot for informal social gath- 
erings. It lay in the heart of the road that passed the 
bungalows and led to the pavilion. 

Some of the groups floated languidly beyond the circle 
and others came to a temporary standstill while the 
members chaflfed or teased one another and tried out 
all sorts of monkey-shines. It struck Alfred that the 
majority of the conferees were in a frame of mind ut- 
terly foreign to the mood of serious deliberation to which 
they were supposed to be tempered. Whenever he was 
caught up in one of the eddies of gossip or repartee he 
heard commentaries, not on the war-time needs of set- 
tlement service or patriotic devotion, but on the acts, 
coquetries, and manners of Nixola as revealed by her 
on the beach and at the breakfast table. 
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This spirit of frivolity and irreverence did not escape 
Miss Roscoe's notice, either. Presently she began to wind 
in and out of the little groups and, with the aid of a 
watchdog-satellite or two, changed levity to gravity, hud- 
dled the stragglers together, and drove her people on- 
ward as a shepherd drives his flock. Catching one re- 
fractory youngster in the act of decanting rapturously 
to Alfred on Nixola's fascinating impudence of bearing, 
she quelled him summarily. Then turning, full of re- 
proach, on Alfred, she remarked with pitiless amiabil- 
ity: 

"What a girl you've brought here, Alfred! what a 
girl you 've brought ! She has set the whole camp topsy- 
turvy." 

Not long after this incident Nixola came out and made 
for her close covert in the woods. Alfred saw her, 
waited until he was quite sure that Miss Roscoe was out 
of the way, and then followed. 

Ill 

Nixola did not pretend to be annoyed at his discovery 
of her retreat. She flung "The Three Sisters" aside 
with a gesture of dissatisfaction and said: 

" Here 's a girl who deliberately makes herself weak 
and ill in order to win a man's attention I Do you be- 
lieve that?" 

" It may be true. People in love will stick at nothing 
to gain their desire." He picked up the book. "The 
man was a physician, I believe," he said. " Her illness 
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would oblige him to give her medical treatment. That ex- 
plains the girl's action sufficiently." 

** It 's rubbish, I tell you ! How can sickness attract 
any one^ most of all a doctor? Believe me, a man would 
have to grow stronger and healthier to win my regard." 

Alfred took this to be a shot at himself, although as 
it happened Nixola was thinking not of him but of Boyd. 
As usual, he felt hurt in the depths of his soul. Instead 
of sitting down on the space Nixola had chummily left in 
the hammock by withdrawing her feet, he walked over to 
a stool a few feet away and sat down gloomily there. 

She stretched herself out in the care- freest fashion and 
demanded news of the camp. 

" You have provoked more excitement than a Zeppelin 
raid," he said. 

He told her about the lackadaisical air of the group of 
conferees, of the wild-fire commentary on Nixola's an- 
archic behavior, of the excitement regarding her defiance 
of the head worker, and of Miss Roscoe's probable dis- 
traction at the way in which the whole camp had been 
wrenched from thoughts of constructive service to 
thoughts of Nixola. 

" She will probably complain of you to Mr. Boyd," he 
said. " For I believe she regards you as a sort of hu- 
man embodiment of the fleshpots of Egypt," he added, 
hoping to anger her. 

But Nixola was only too flattered and happy at playing 
so leading a part. 

"Why aren't you in the pavilion?" she asked. 
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"For two reasons. First, because I know exactly 
what the morning's program is." 

" Discussing the settlement's work in war time ? *' 

" Yes. Miss Roscoe is planning a course of lectures 
on food economy — " 

" She certainly practises what she preaches," inter- 
rupted Nixola ; " I '11 say that for her." 

" There will also be a course on ' Excellent food 
substitutes for meat and potatoes.' Miss Roscoe will 
form committees of West End Avenue ladies who are 
to canvass the district around the Carleton Settlement 
and show the housewives how to avoid wasting their food 
supplies." 

" Yes, I remember. She wants them to turn potato 
peelings into cannon." 

" I wish they could, Nixola. But do you realize that 
in our settlement district a potato is an extravagant lux- 
ury ? — that the bread and the vegetables they feed on are 
now so inferior and unpalatable as to be unfit even for 
cannon fodder ? — that the West Side canvassers will ask 
the East Side slum-dwellers to ' save ' by replacing their 
already unappetizing foods with substitutes still more un- 
appetizing? — and that nine out of every ten families 
there are already existing on an income officially pro- 
nounced by the Federal Bureau of Public Health to be 
below the minimum income required for health and de- 
cency ? " 

And so on. It was not easy to stop Alfred once he 
was launched on what Nixola called his " radical bug." 
Nor did she at first desire to stop him. Whenever she 
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let him explain his social views to her, which was not 
often, he talked like one inspired. His pale, thin face, 
transfigured with enthusiasm, grew almost handsome. 
At such moments, even Nixola found him fascinating. 
She would try to follow his strictures on the oppression 
of the masses, for a while. But now as always she soon 
gave it up, for she was inclined to waste no sympathy on 
the under dog, and his explanations and dissertations 
were too high-flown to grip her sense of reality. 

Half-conscious speculations carried her far from his 
discourse. If, now, his voice could only stir her when 
he talked of love as it stirred her when he talked of 
oppression! Perhaps she wished he would try. Cer- 
tainly she wished he would stop talking about the poor 
and begin talking about her. 

She interrupted him in the midst of an impassioned 
diatribe against food profiteers. 

" Oh, do amuse me, Alfred ! " she said. " Tell me the 
second reason why you stayed away from the confer- 
ence." 

His chagrin dissolved in the sexual allurement of her 
voice. She had never spoken to him quite like that. 
He drew his stool closer and closer to the hammock. He 
told her that she was the reason, and they bantered varia- 
tions on this theme for several minutes. He would have 
liked to take her hand, but his own hand trembled beyond 
control. He wanted to kiss her; yet waited in growing 
fear. She wanted to be kissed, and waited in growing 
irritation. 

Feverishly, over and over again, he assured himself 
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that the manful thing to do was to take her boldly in 
his arms. Still he waited. Finally he laid a clammy 
hand on hers and began : 

" Oh, Nixola, if you could only care for me a little — " 

She straightened up like a shot and struck his hand 
away. 

*• Alfred," she said, " you 're a fool ! " 

" Every man is a fool about the girl he loves.*' 

" Bosh ! Don't try that sympathy game ; it won't work. 
And the next time you talk about love to me, our friend- 
ship stops then and there." 

" A man can't help being infatuated," said Alfred, on 
the verge of tears. 

" Oh, can't he ? You might as well say he can't help 
being drunk. An infatuated man is as much of a nuisance 
as a drunkard and turns my stomach just as quickly. He 
comes around whining and sniveling and making me feel 
responsible for his condition — " 

" Well, you are responsible," said Alfred, doggedly. 

" Am I, indeed I You 've drawn a fancy picture of me 
as an ethereal saint or a shining goddess or something of 
that sort. It's a picture that pleases you, but doesn't 
please me in the least." 

" Do you think so little of yourself that you despise a 
man for thinking highly of you ? " 

" What right have you to think highly of me when 
you don't know me as I really am? Have we a single 
interest in common? Do I ever pay any attention to your 
fine spun theories? Do I ever listen to your tiresome lec- 
tures? Have I any patience with your poor health or 
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your small income ? No, no, a hundred times no ! Yet 
you keep on cheapening yourself by groveling and whin- 
ing at my feet. You can't win a self-respecting girl that 
way, Alfred. A girl does n't want to be loved like a shin- 
ing goddess but like a human being on equal human 
terms. Oh, these infatuated men! How well I know 
them! Their infatuation lowers them into cringing 
things, into worms from which every decent girl turns 
with loathing." 

" Nixola, don't say you actually loathe me ! " Alfred 
was sobbing now, and striving to hide his condition by 
burying his face in the hammock at her side. 

" Look here, Alfred : Sometimes I like you very much. 
You can be quite a nice fellow, when you forget all about 
me and your infatuation. Then I could almost kiss you 
and might even let you kiss me, if you were n't such a 
'f raid-cat that it would n't be any fun letting you." 

She laid a friendly hand on his shoulder, and he looked 
up at her, trying to smile through his grief. A crunching 
of leaves underfoot, which they had been too absorbed 
to notice, now attracted Nixola's attention. 

Raising her head, she looked Miss Roscoe full in the 
eyes. 

The head worker, who had put the most amorous con- 
struction on the tableau before her, went back as quickly 
as she had come. 

IV 

Miss Roscoe had the greatest difficulty in hiding her 
emotion, for Nixola's presence was a sore trial to her. 
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Could she have had her way, she would have denounced 
Nixola to Carleton Boyd at once for practising sex sor- 
cery in its most modem, most seductive, and most intoxi- 
cating form. But she did not quite dare to do this, fear- 
ing as she did that Nixola stood more deeply in her em- 
ployer's favor than surface incidents betrayed. How- 
ever, it was imperative to take steps of some sort, lest 
the camp be demoralized; so Miss Roscoe walked over 
to the villa, hopeful that she might use Boyd's hobby for 
efficiency as a means of forcing him into action against 
the disturber of the camp's harmony. 

On the veranda of Boyd's house its owner and Harland 
were deep in talk. They had slipped away from the 
pavilion as soon as they had done their duty as the leading 
figureheads of the occasion, and Harland had made use 
of their stolen liberty to give free rein to an expression 
of his dissatisfaction with the management of the Pacific 
Mercantile Company's main office. The interests of the 
company, he maintained, had been seriously damaged by 
constant mismanagement at crucial times on the part of 
the headquarters' staff. 

" They do less downright work than any business bunch 
in New York," he said. 

" My dear Chris, that 's a very big mistake ! There 's 
not a more devoted set of employees to be found. What 
is more, by virtue of scientific management — " 

" Scientific fiddlesticks ! " said Harland impatiently. 
'* As sure as I go into the P. M. C. offices in your absence 
I notice that not a single Head of Department is on the 
job. That means that no one else is on the job, either. 
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Have I verified my suspicion that nobody in the place is 
more than half acquainted with his or her duties? You 
bet ! I 've verified it down to the ground. I Ve experi- 
mented with everybody on the staff. And the only person 
that can be trusted to carry out a simple order without 
being nursed through the ordeal on a feeding-bottle full 
of hints and directions is Nixola Hill. Believe me, Carle- 
ton, your efficiency system is all bunk." 

" I don't suppose it 's perfect. Aristide Cambeau him- 
self pointed out — " 

" I don't doubt it," said Harland drily. " These French 
bunco-steerers have a pointed way with them, from their 
barbed beards to their sharp tongues. That does n't mean 
that the way they point out is the best way for you. 
Don't forget that this Mr. Cambeau is a European with 
a European's absolute contempt for American business." 

" Really, my dear fellow," protested Boyd, " you do 
Cambeau an injustice." 

" Not at all. I share his contempt in full. The only 
thing more slip-shod and incompetent than the American 
big business is the American big business man. But 
though I agree with him, I don't propose to be taken in 
by him." 

" Chris, this is shocking, monstrous, incredible ! Some- 
thing has got on your nerves to-day. You cannot mean 
this disparagement of your own country. Why, the or- 
ganization of big business in the United States is Amer- 
ica's chief contribution to modem civilization 1 " 

" What 's the use of coming big business over me, 
Carleton ? I 'm a big business man myself. I know the 
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game from the inside, and I tell you there's so much 
waste, graft, and gambling involved in playing it, that 
organization has only a ghost of a chance left. 

** Look here, Carleton. The purpose of Wg business 
should be nothing less than feeding, clothing, and housing 
the nation in the fittest, healthiest, and handsomest man- 
ner. Can you name a single American business man who 
has intelligently identified himself with this mighty pur- 
pose? Take your big bankers. What do they know of 
sound finance? As much as a ^'erry-builder knows of 
sound architecture. One wild rumor can rock our whole 
system of credit worse than a storm can rock a jerry- 
built house. 

" Take your big railroad man. What do they know of 
transportation ? See how they 've shut their eyes to the 
boundless possibilities of electrical motive power. Is 
there one factor in railroad operation that has advanced 
within a generation ? Yes, the dividend factor. But how 
about the safety, ease, cleanness, and despatch of transit? 
Can they show a single improvement here? Take their 
most frequent boasts in the matter of speed. Have they 
increased the speed of their trains a mile an hour in 
twenty years? No. But they have increased the dirt, 
discomfort, danger, and expense of railroad journeys to 
such a pitch that no American traveler can look at a 
railroad station without rage or terror. So much for 
your far-famed railroad men. 

" And so with your big oil and steel men, your milk and 
cold-storage magnates. How well we know their powers 
of organization! They may be, as you say, the models 
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for business men throughout the rest of the world. If so, 
God help the rest ! " 

" Well, what do you want me to do? " 

" Drop all this scientific management in its present 
form. To begin with, Cambeau cribbed from books. 
After he left Gulick put its operation in the hands of * ex- 
perts ' who had never managed anything bigger than a 
book-case. The system you've got in the P. M. C. is 
all bunk — for two reasons : First, it is n't scientific. 
Measuring a man's physical motions without the least 
understanding of his material and immaterial needs is 
not a scientific study of a man's productive power. Sec- 
ond, it isn't management. It's sweating, sweating dis- 
guised under cover of a pretentious name." 

** Perhaps you think we ought to go in for profit-shar- 
ing, Chris. Henry Ford's plan — " 

** No ; that 's even more demoralizing. It makes a man 
sweat himself voluntarily for his own gain as well as 
involuntarily for yours." 

" I see you have got an attack of socialism," said Boyd. 
He added, desiring to humor him : " It 's quite the 
fashion now. Everybody has a touch of the same com- 
plaint." 

" Socialism? No, sir! Have all the mutts, pie- faces, 
and sore-heads in the country run the industries the way 
they now run the Government? Not for me! If we 
had socialism with human nature as it is, what 's every- 
body's business would be nobody's business. And I don't 
believe the nobodies are good enough to mind everybody's 
business. But I do believe in better pay for better work. 
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without regard to sex, creed, race, or previous condition 
of social servitude." 

" In short, you believe in paying for efficiency, which 
is exactly the system I have been advocating." 

" The two plans are as alike as a new-hatched chicken 
and its shell. Your efficiency is largely a matter of 
physical movements, not of intelligence or effort. Now, 
what counts in organization is not how few errors 
of movement a man makes but how few errors of judg- 
ment." 

Boyd attempted to establish a case for the human side 
of the Twelve Standardized Conditions of Scientific Effi- 
ciency. Harland brushed his arguments aside. 

" The crushing objection to your efficiency system," he 
declared, with controlled force, " is that it does n*t work. 
It does n't work at all. It 's so mechanical that the small- 
est novelty puts it out of kilter. If Miss Nixola walks 
in some morning with an extra pat of rouge, a new psyche 
knot, or a pair of green stockings on, the whole staff, 
from office boy to president, feels the upheaval and comes 
to a dead standstill." 

" Chris, you talk like an expert in feminine attire," 
said Boyd, blushing. " Where did you pick it up ? 
Really, I should never have dreamt it of a staid business 
man like you. What would Mrs. Harland say ? " 

" Why, she was the very one who taught me to observe 
other women's get-ups ! " said Harland, beaming. *' It 
was the only way she could make me appreciate the 
trouble she took over her own. But hush, don't let the 
cat out of the bag. Here comes Miss Roscoe, looking 
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like Rachel mourning for her lost standardized condi- 
tions." 



Miss Roscoe did indeed complain that " discipline " 
and " synthesis of actual results," numbers Four and Six 
of the Twelve Standardized Conditions, were going to 
smash in the camp, owing to the unscientific behavior of 
Miss Nixola Hill. She also referred significantly, though 
somewhat indefinitely, to hammocks and young men, and 
intimated that Miss Hill had bidden defiance to every 
well-established rule of the camp, besides causing the 
settlement workers to turn their thoughts from social 
welfare needs to needs of a more private character. 

Boyd was deeply pained by this account, the correct- 
ness of which his own grievances prompted him to con- 
firm. Had not Nixola, in staying away from the villa 
contrary to her promise, added flat disobedience to the 
list of her sins? 

On the other hand, Harland bluntly inquired what 
specific, improper act it was that Nixola had committed. 

" Oh, nothing improper — that is, nothing in itself im- 
proper," exclaimed Miss Roscoe, receding behind the 
liberal views she believed she believed in. " If a young 
lady wishes to interview a young man in a hammock (my 
hammock!) in the woods, it is none of my affair. I do 
not set up to be a judge of other people's actions. I leave 
them to settle with their own consciences. Miss Hill may 
behave as rashly as she pleases without danger that the 
work of the settlement will interfere with her, provided. 
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however, that she does not interfere with the work of 
the settlement." 

She would be remiss in her duty to Mr. Boyd, she 
added, if she did not point out that Miss Hill, having 
come to the camp as a guest of one of the conferees, had 
yet wantonly flouted the settlement and all its confer- 
ences. She would decline to be responsible for the con- 
tinued sobriety of the campers unless the young lady in 
question were awakened to some sense of the fitness of 
things. If she might epitomize the whole matter, she 
would put it this way: From the levity of Miss Hill's 
conduct nobody would dream that the war had forced 
problems of the most serious nature on the attention of 
every earnest citizen. 

" The only subject she has shown any interest in," de- 
clared Miss Roscoe, " is to-morrow night's costume ball." 

Harland laughed. Boyd, however, said : 

" I think I had better speak to her. — Christopher, she 
seems to have an uncommon respect for you. Won't you 
go and tell her I wish to see her at once ? " 

" Gladly," said Harland. " And when she comes here 
we might as well ask her to decide on that Shanghai pro- 
posal, as we agreed to do." 

He went away, leaving Boyd a cheerless listener to 
Miss Roscoe, who seized the moment to build up a tight 
case against the arch dispenser of sex intoxicants. 

VI 

Harland walked briskly toward the place Miss Roscoe 
had described to him as Miss Hill's refuge. Having 
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seen so much of the working-side of Nixola, he was dis- 
posed to make light of the frivolity and laxity she was 
accused of. No doubt she had her periods of levity and 
nonsense; but who at her age, or indeed at any age, 
hadn't? 

Yet when he penetrated to Nixola's retreat in the woods 
he beheld a scene on which he was scarcely ready to act. 
It was not that Nixola, decidedly alluring and not in the 
least coy, was very much at home in the head worker's 
hammock, but that Cambeau, the Frenchman, was equally 
at home there. Both appeared to be in high feather. 
Moreover, his lips were pressed securely on one of her 
hands, and who could blame an observer for not per- 
ceiving that the kiss was not a kiss of passion ? 

Harland stopped before he realized that this was the 
surest way of attracting attention. Deciding then that 
indiscretion was the better part of valor, he went boldly 
forward. Aristide was already upright, with his engag- 
ing figure and his ready wit to the fore. It irritated 
Harland not a little that both these unembarrassed young 
people were doing their best to cover up his embarrass- 
ment. Finally, after one or two brilliant sallies to which 
Harland declined to unbend, Aristide took his leave. 

"The crowd disperses," he said, as if giving a stage 
direction, and left with a friendly smile that included 
them both. 

"You are cross; aren't you?" said Nixola, as Har- 
land took Aristide's place in the hammock. 

"Yes, I am. These Frenchmen have been bowing 
and scraping for generations, while my ancestors have 
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had to work like the devil and keep their mouths shut. 
So he knows how to behave with the greatest politeness 
in a ticklish position. Is n't it enough to drive any man 
into a fury when another man gets the better of him in 
good manners?" 

" Ticklish position ? " said Nixola, embracing the impli- 
cation. ** But there was n't any, unless you mean his silly 
beard tickling the back of my hand." 

Harland said drily that she should n't have been letting 
Cambeau make so free with his kisses. Did n't she know 
that the whole camp was talking about her and that Miss 
Roscoe was setting up a hue and cry against her incor- 
rigible habit of tempting men to flirt? 

She insisted that what Harland had seen was only 
Aristide's polite way of being as agreeable as possible. 

" Aristide was n't flirting at all," she declared indig- 
nantly ; " at least, nothing like what I expected. Why, his 
kiss was not a patch on some men's glances. Tempting 
men to flirt, indeed ! The only kind of men in this camp 
are such that you could n't get them to flirt with you if 
you begged them on your bended knees. Believe me, if 
there was one man here who knew how to make love to 
a girl in a proper, experienced way, I 'd have found him 
out without hiding away in a hammock in the woods." 

Harland's good humor, lost more in jest than in earn- 
est, was now fully restored. But he said he harbored 
a grudge against her Aristide, anyhow. 

" The fellow has a sly way of getting the better of me," 
he said, chuckling. " When I first came back I blamed 
him for being the man who brought the plague of scien- 
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tific management into the P. M. C. But a dozen friends 
of his instantly overwhelmed me with proof that the 
mischief was of Gtalick's brewing, not his." 

Nixola corroborated this view with an emphatic ges- 
ture. 

** And now," continued Harland, " when I blame him 
for taking liberties with your affections, you insist that 
it was you who were taking liberties with his." 

" Nothing of the kind," she said, beaming on him. 
" But you are quite right about Gulick's efficiency bunk. 
It 's only fair to Aristide to say that he has no more use 
for it than I have." 

" It 's a pity we can't say as much for Carleton Boyd," 
said Harland, his face clouding a little. " For what he 
most needs at present isn't scientific management but 
domestic management." 

" Domestic management ? '* 

" Yes. He needs a wife." 

"What's that to me?" 

" Everything. You happen to be the very wife for 
him." 

" I like your nerve ! " 

" My dear child, the governor-general runs the Philip- 
pines. The P. M. C. runs the governor-general. And I 
run the P. M. C. Could I do this unless I had plenty of 
nerve ? You think I 'm interfering in a matter that is 
none of my concern. This, I assure you, is a mistaken 
view. Carleton is a bequest from his father, the old 
gentleman under whom I rose from a clerkship to my 
present post. As I 'm in honor bound to safeguard the 
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interests of the Pacific Mercantile Company, so I 'm in 
honor bound to look after Carleton, at any rate as long as 
he remains president and chief stockholder." 

Nixola confessed she did not see what he was driving 
at. 

" Simply this," said Harland : " Carleton's health is 
in a very bad way. Now a sick man in any position is a 
nuisance, but a sick man in an important station is both 
a nuisance and an obstacle. He is nearly always an in- 
surmountable obstacle to progress. I would rather deal 
with a pig-headed man or with an ignorant man than with 
a sick man." 

" Mr. Harland, have you got a grudge against me ? " 

*' Wait and see. As I was going to say, marriage will 
either kill him or cure him — probably kill him. It 
does n't matter. In either case he will be out of misery 
and the P. M. C. can deal with the wife or widow, making 
good use of her splendid eye for the main chance." 

" Well," said Nixola, " candid friends have told me 
that I 'm hopelessly cold-blooded. What they have n't 
missed ! For downright cold-bloodedness I Ve certainly 
got to hand it to you." 

" Nixola, this is the first time you 've talked like a 
heroine of fiction — or, rather, of the movies. A real 
confidence should be cold-blooded. And, I may add, I 
have given you this particular confidence only because I 
concluded this morning that Carleton was deeply in love 
with you." 

" In love with mef Not if he knows It! " 

" Exactly. He does n*t know it. That 's what makes 
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it so dangerous. You see the reason. When a man's 
madly in love and refuses to locate it, he 's bound to 
marry somebody. If you won't marry him, there 's 
Bertha Roscoe who will." 

This was drawing the long bow at a venture, but it 
served its purpose. It touched Nixola to the quick. She 
looked hard at her companion. But he merely responded 
by looking guilelessly at her. 

She tried to puzzle out what her friend might be 
getting at. There was no doubt that Harland was very 
fond of her. But she knew that his first and last love 
was the P. M. C. The great event of his youth had been 
the collision of his soul with an epoch of commercial 
expansion. To steer the P. M. C. to a commanding place 
within the epoch had since become his main purpose. 

In behalf of this purpose he would stick at no personal 
sacrifice. Was he likely, she asked herself, to promote a 
marriage between a girl like her and a man like Boyd 
unless he hoped thereby the better to manage Boyd and, 
in the long run, the better to manage the P. M. C. ? 

She did not suspect Harland of being a self-seeker. 
His mind was cast in too large a mold for that. But his 
purpose was not hers. The marriage might serve his 
purpose but not her future welfare. Nor could she rea- 
sonably expect Harland to subordinate his ambition to 
her happiness. Her instincts told her that a man who 
can sacrifice himself without a pang, can sacrifice his 
friends without a qualm. 

But this was getting too deep for her, and she had to 
give the problem up. 
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" He *s such a duffer 1 " she said protestingly, after a 
time. 

"A duflfer? He got himself born of a successful 
father into a fine old Knickerbocker family. He suc- 
ceeded in inheriting a huge fortune and a great social 
prestige, to say nothing of surrounding himself with ex- 
traordinary people like you and me. Can a man who 
has done these things be called a duffer ? " 

" He has n't any brains of his own ; that 's what I 
mean." 

" He can afford to do without brains ; can't he? How- 
ever, I think you do him a great injustice. The trouble 
with Carleton is precisely that he has used his brains in 
an honest effort to get at the realities of life, always a 
risky thing to do, but in the case of a man born rich an 
almost superhuman thing. Poor Carleton was n't strong 
enough to get at the realities of life. He got stuck with 
the phantoms. That 's why we see him surrounded with 
efficiency experts who undermine his business, health 
experts who put his body out of gear, and ethical experts 
who give his conscience the creeps. Phantoms all. And 
he himself goes around as a phantom married man, 
wrecks himself with phantom exercises, and, worst sign 
of all, falls headlong into a phantom love-affair. No 
wonder you think his wits are not all they might be." 

" Your whitewash is a trifle gray," said Nixola. " But 
what 's the use of excusing him? His prejudices are pre- 
historic. He despises people of poorer means than him- 
self, despises them indiscriminately. That 's what I hate 
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him for. He has n't got sense enough to see that there 
may be one or two qualities in a person that more than 
make up for lack of money or of family. Not that he 
ever acted harshly or took a mean advantage of me or 
anybody else in the office. Oh, no, he always played 
true to his idea of a high-born gentleman. But this game 
included a thousand unconscious ways of showing you 
that you were n't in his class. I worked by his side for 
nearly three months before he started to come down from 
the silly perch that he thinks an aristocrat should pose 
around on. I might have been the dust on his carpet 
or the blotter on his desk, but never a human being like 
himself. I don't know why I stood it. But I can't like 
a man whose sense of humanity has been killed by his 
family pride." 

" Come, Nixola," said Harland. " He has met his 
match now, hasn't he? If he is blown up with family 
pride, you are blown up with a pride all your own. And 
with no better reason. It is true that you have the 
vital force of one girl in a million, but you did no more 
to come by it than Carleton did to come by his fortune. 
What 's more, we are all slaves to this wonderful vital 
magnetism of yours, and you are quite satisfied to keep 
us so. In fact, you are so proud of this unearned su- 
periority, that you think everything should be yours and 
a little that the king has too." 

" I give as freely as I take. That 's more than he has 
ever done." 

If he is ready to make a fairs^change now, are you 
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going to let past actions stand in the way ? I tell you the 
chance of a lifetime is before you. He needs the force 
of your will to set him on his feet ; you need the force of 
his circumstances to give you position and power. And 
don't forget that he *s in love with you." 

" But I 'm not in love with him." 

" Then you won't be tempting the gods to destroy you, 
child," said Harland cryptically. " It 's time we were 
going, now. Carleton sent me to fetch you. He thinks 
he wants to scold you for annoying Miss Roscoe, but I 
suspect he really wants to tell you what I've already 
hinted at. Come along with me, like a good girl." 

" No. If he wants me, let him come himself. I *m 
not his secretary here. I 'm his equal." 

Harland stared at her for a moment. Then, shaking 
his head, he said whimsically : " If the worst comes to 
the worst I may have to take you to Shanghai, after all." 

" It 's a pity you are married," said Nixola ; " I feel so 
at home with you. What a nice husband you *d make I " 

" Not for you, Miss ! I want my own way far too 
much." 

" Anyhow, you are a nice old dear," said Nixola, lean- 
ing affectionately against him and putting one arm fra- 
ternally around his shoulder. 

At this interesting moment there was a rustling of 
foliage. They saw a figure dart away. 

" There she is again I " exclaimed Nixola, as Harland 
somewhat guiltily sprang up to go. " Every time I try 
to hug a man, that woman interrupts me." 
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VII 

But Nixola was mistaken. The intruder was not the 
head worker herself, but one of the faithful satellites. 
To be sure, it made little difference ; for what is a satellite 
but a detached or detachable limb? 

"Nothing," Miss Roscoe was in the habit of sa3ang, 
" nothing, or next to nothing, goes on in this camp that 
I do not know everything about." 

The very unrestraint and frankness with which she 
repeated this boast cleared her of any charge of con- 
sciously promoting espionage. She might well have 
quoted, with a few changes, the poet's lines : " Scores 
without my bidding speed, and post o'er land and water 
without rest." The truth being that she had a trained 
Secret Service composed of hangers-on who knew her 
prejudices from a long study of them, and gathered fuel 
for them even before their mistress was aware of need- 
ing a fresh supply. 

One of these hangers-on it was who lost no time in re- 
porting her observations at headquarters. She found 
Miss Roscoe instructing a subcommittee of the settlement 
on First Comfort to East Side Mothers with Sons Leav- 
ing for the Front. The satellite told her, without bandy- 
ing words, of the scandalous goings-on in that holy of 
holies, the couch hammock of the leader herself. 

" She was having the Frenchman kiss her hand," said 
the trusty informant, " and mercy, how he was kissing 
it I (You know the way the French have I) No sooner 
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had he left than another gentleman came, the robust gen- 
tleman who talks so much business with Mr. Boyd. The 
last I saw of them, she had just thrown both arms 
brazenly around his neck. The poor gentleman could n't 
have gotten away if he'd tried; you know those vam- 
pires." 

This news gave Miss Roscoe an indescribable sensa- 
tion. Mr. Harland was a great Captain of Industry. 
To know such men as he, to be able to refer to them as 
personal friends, to introduce them as guests of honor, 
from the platform of the Carleton Settlement hall, in full 
view of the daily-press benches — these were among the 
salient devices by which a clever woman might hope to 
climb to a position of national consequence. 

All this, Miss Roscoe, convulsed with emotion, forgot. 
Or if she remembered it, it did not weigh much in the 
balance against the overpowering vision of Nixola weav- 
ing a spell of sex intoxication around the neck of one 
ensnared man after another. In this vision Nixola was 
the Lorelei, the Old Serpent of the Nile, Thais, and Helen 
of Troy rolled into one. She did not know but what such 
creatures had a place in the inscrutable plan of Provi- 
dence. And she was quite sure that this place was not 
in her couch hammock on the shores of Algonquin Lake. 

She walked towards the retreat where the enemy was 
still supposed to be holding Harland in captivity. She 
walked with a martyr's smile and a firm step expressive 
of the duty that knows no consequences. (After all, sup- 
pose Mr. Harland was a great Captain of Industry, was 
not Mr. Boyd a greater one?) 
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As she plunged determinedly into the fateful wood her 
worst fears were confirmed. There, at Nixola's side, sat 
the enthralled man, his head deeply bowed, but whether 
in mirth or joy Miss Roscoe could ill conjecture. At 
her swift approach he as swiftly recoiled and looked up. 

The face was the face of Carleton Boyd ! 

Silence, a paralyzing silence, was its own best com- 
mentator. 

" Foiled again ! *' murmured Nixola, eventually, as her 
eyes roved after Carleton Boyd, who had caught up with 
the rapidly vanishing head worker and had begun to vie 
with her in apologetic explanations which on both sides 
were equally impromptu, conflicting, and unheard. 

VIII 

The interview which Miss Roscoe had intruded upon 
came about in the following way : After leaving Nixola, 
Harland had retraced his steps to the spot where his chief 
was feverishly nursing his impatience. He confined his 
report to the bare results of his conversation, concluding 
it with Nixola's refusal to come to see Boyd in the villa. 

The President of the P. M. C. expressed his pain at 
Harland's disappointing powers of persuasion. 

" Go and get her, yourself," said his vizier, somewhat 
testily, " if you think you can do better." 

Boyd arose with that air of swift accomplishment that 
marked the beginning, but never the end, of so many of 
his enterprises. Harland called after him: 

"Take my advice, Carleton, stnd make an effort to 
keep whatever you can get. And don't blame me if the 
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young lady shows an immovable hankering after a trip 
to the East." 

Carleton Boyd did not answer this sally, but went on, 
his rapid pace giving no clue to his clouded heart and 
oppressed brain. There were two courses he desired to 
follow. One was to reprimand Nixola severely for her 
insubordination. The other was to praise her cordially 
for her worth, besides promising to redress her real or 
fancied complaints and to make any concession she might 
exact, short of letting her go to Shanghai. Unluckily the 
two courses were mutually exclusive. Reason assured 
him unequivocally that there was nothing for it but to 
take the line of reprimand. Instinct, on the other hand, 
cried out insistently for the line of propitiation. 

At all events he was for the first time becoming some- 
what conscious of the nature of Nixola's grievance. Try 
as hard as he could, he did not fully understand this 
grievance ; much less could he have put it as passionately 
as Nixola had put it to Madge. 

Yet it was dawning on him that in his business rela- 
tion with her he had made too much of the social gap 
by which he believed her to be separated from him. As 
a professed democrat, he did not call it a social gap. He 
called it a gap arising from regrettable differences of 
mental training and cultured environment. He still hesi- 
tated to admit, what Harland had conveyed by innuendo, 
that his attitude toward her had been offensively scien- 
tific, official, or supercilious. But there was an admission 
in the very hesitation, and there was another admission 
in the mere attempt to comprehend Nixola's charge that 
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he had treated her like an inert tool which he, by pressing 
a salary button, could transmute into instant life and 
intelligence. 

To be sure, he was inclined to dismiss this charge as 
ridiculous, vanity helping him with the excuse that his 
attitude was born of a passion for promoting efficiency. 
Did not one of the cardinal principles of the efficiency 
creed require all business relations to be placed on an im- 
personal basis? Some still, small impulse pertly pro- 
jected the question: what right has a sense of business 
to transcend a sense of humanity? And yet another 
question: behind undeniable inequalities of mental and 
physical power, was there perhaps an equality of soul 
and an equality of flesh and blood which a man should 
make it a point of honor to concede to his subordinates 
and to insist on with his superiois? 

He tried to suppress these unreasonable questions. 
They would not down. Could it be that his efficiency 
system did not provide for all the phenomena of business 
relations ? 

The only reply to this question was a picture, a pic- 
ture of Nixola in action. All his living senses contributed 
to building up the scene in which Nixola irradiated his 
office with her vital genius and stimulated him into an 
activity unknown to him before. And how did he pay 
her back for this extraordinary service ? By treating her 
to a thousand insidious reminders of his superiority in 
caste; by putting her at a distance with a phantom in 
which he professed not to believe. 

Not that it was easy to put Nixola at a distance. 
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ilected with a blush all that silly hanky-panky 
alleged Mrs. Boyd. It was a deception intended 
patrimonial aspirations in the bud — just one of 
/ficeptions with which for years he had eluded cap- 
It had been a very foolish deception, one that 
Nixoia had resented as an insult to her pride, not because 
it was a deception but because it was a deception of such 
poor grade. Hitherto he should not have supposed that 
it mattered what grade of deception one palmed off on 
people in the stenographer class. Now — too late, alas ! 
— he was ready to admit that deception, like truth, had to 
be graded to the intelligence of each person, irrespective 
of the class from which the person came. 

Anyhow, what good were safety-devices against a girl 
like Nixoia, who blew down the resolutions of a lifetime 
as easily as a house built of cards? The admission in- 
volved in this question increased his uneasiness. Was he 
falling in love with her? If so, if Carleton Boyd — the 
grandson of Stuart Carleton the Great, the descendant of 
a President of Harvard and of an Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James — fell in love with a typist, the cli- 
max of degradation would be complete. Of course, he 
knew that multimillionaires often formed attachments 
for lower-class girls and occasionally went so far as to 
make these attachments legal. But there were weaklings 
in every rank of life. 

. He did not mean to stoop like that. His maternal 
grandfather had frequently averred that though all men 
were born free and equal according to the Declaration of 
Independence, the declaration of dividends soon remedied 
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this injustice, and that nothing was so likdy to wreck a 
man for life as marrying some one outside his own class. 
" People who live on about the same income are likely to 
form about the same habits," was the old man's shrewd 
generalization, "and people who have not formed the 
same habits will find it highly inconvenient to live to- 
gether in marriage." 

Carleton Boyd did not propose to make a marriage of 
inconvenience. 

True, Harland had repeatedly said something to the 
effect that a marriage of inconvenience was better for a 
man's soul than a marriage of convenience. And Har- 
land was an extremely sagacious man. On the other 
hand, his long residence in the East had given his views 
a streak of the weird and the occult. Besides, having 
worked his way up from the ranks, he had perhaps failed 
to slough oiF all the prejudices of the class he had sprung 
from. 

" Carleton Boyd marries a stenographer " — this as the 
headline of a newspaper sensation might have few terrors 
for a Harland. But for a Carleton Boyd! 

And then there was culture. 

Nixola was not cultured as Boyd understood the 
word. She had n't gone to a finishing-school on the Hud- 
son. She hadn't passed through college. She contem- 
plated the great masterpieces of art, music, and literature 
without rapture. She even appeared to think that Shak- 
spere and Dickens were instances of the wrath of God 
being visited on the heads of school-children. 

What was the result ? She could never catch on to the 
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time-honored jest about the isosceles triangle ; she thought 
Oliver Goldsmith a Wall Street rival of the Rothschilds, 
and the Deserted Village a pun on Brooklyn; she pre- 
ferred a pianola playing " The Merry Widow " to an 
orchestra playing Brahms ; she would n't cross the street 
to listen to Nicholas Murray Butler or any other uni- 
versity pundit ; she refused to learn the difference in rank 
between a brigadier-general and a quartermaster-sergeant ; 
and she supposed a New York policeman (judged by his 
truculent scowl) to be a superior officer to either. 

The nearest she came to a bona-iide culture, as he un*- 
derstood it, was that she had a gift for expression that 
worked equally well whether she had something of ac- 
count to say or whether she was merely talking for effect. 
Other and less dubious attributes could be advanced in 
her behalf. One could approach her on almost any gen- 
eral human topic and depend on getting a first-hand, albeit 
naive, opinion far more interesting than the pigeonholed 
responses of most highly diplomaed men and women. 
And how elastic and companionable her personality was ! 
Yes, she had exceptional qualities, let alone looks, in her 
favor. And these were all very creditable to her. 

But, after all, there was culture. 

With such conflicting emotions Carleton Boyd hardly 
knew where he was at. The more he considered the mat- 
ter the more nervous, apprehensive, and confused he 
grew. By the time he reached the hammock he was the 
embodiment of a flat contradiction in terms. 

In great haste he decided to confine himself to one 
point. He would clear up the muddle about Mrs. Boyd 
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and, that disposed of, he would be as lenient with Nixola's 
shortcomings as discipline and dignity allowed. 

That was his decision. But this, after taking the stool 
by the hammock's side, was what he actually said : 

" Why did n't you tell me you were coming here ? " 

"Why should I?" Nixola answered, scenting a pro- 
prietary line of attack. " Is n't my private life my own? " 

" Well, is n't this camp my own? " he said, totally un- 
able to repair his poor beginning. 

" That *s a mere accident in my young life," replied 
Nixola, with all the impudence of which she was capable. 
" I came as the guest of Mr. Gibson." 

"Gibson? Alfred Gibson ? " 

"Yes, don't you know him?" 

" Of course I do. He 's a teacher in the university of 
which I *m a trustee. A good sort, himself, but he keeps 
bad company." 

" Does he? He keeps company with me ! " 

" What ! " 

" Yes." After letting this answer sink in she added : 
" I don't mean that we 're engaged, of course. But you 
can mark him O.K. / 'm keeping company with him/' 

Boyd winced under the pain both of the slang and of 
the presumption. Was it real? Or was it a dream, half 
weird, half tantalizing? Sure only that he was making a 
wretched mess of things again, he plunged in once more : 

" Miss Hill, there is something I want to explain, some- 
thing I 'm sorry about. Do you remember the picture, in 
my office, of the person I called Mrs. Boyd? " 

" You are sorry she came to grief? " interposed Nixola, 
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impishly. " So am I. Why not make the fictitious Mrs. 
Carleton Boyd real ? *' 

" What do you mean ? " he cried, fearful of what this 
Amazon might say or do next 

"I was thinking of Mr. Harland's words. He said: 
' Marriage is bound to knock a little decent humanity into 
Boy — * I mean, into any man." 

" Oh, did he ! And may I ask how you replied ? " 

" Certainly. I said ; * Don't ask me to undertake the 
job. It 's too tough. Take him to Lourdes.* " 

"Lourdes?" 

" Where they perform miracles, you know." 

Boyd did not miss the concentrated impertinence. 

" / know," he said. " But what do you know about 
Lourdes ? " This was not bad, for him. 

" Only what Mr. Harland told me." 

" You seem to hang on Harland's every word." 

" Yes, I love to ; it 's an education in itself. He is a 
man who can do things, you see. Besides, I *m going to 
Shanghai with him." 

" You are going to do nothing of the sort ! I have 
something to say about that. But first let me clear up 
another matter. This picture of Mrs. Boyd — " 

" What 's the use of talking about Mrs. Boyd now ? 
She '11 get come up with when she comes to life." Nixola 
was bound she *d stem his explanation at the source. 
" I 'd much rather you 'd tell me why you think so poorly 
of Alfred Gibson. Has Miss Roscoe got anything against 
him?" 

" I form my own opinion of people," he said coldly. 
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" Why do you deliberately prevent me from saying some- 
thing I have very much at heart? This Gibson of yours 
doesn't interest me in the least. I leave him and the 
other workers here to Miss Roscoe." 

'' Just as I said ! You take the opinion of a spiteful 
old prude — " 

" You should n't speak of her in that way. It 's — no 
lady should disparage another." 

" Dear me! She, I suppose, sings my praises? — in a 
super-subtle, ladylike way. I daresay you have come to 
repeat some of these praises to me ? " 

He did not answer this, for her raillery baffled him. 
She would neither let him explain nor meet him half-way 
in his efforts to make amends. The more he abased him- 
self, the more high-handed she became. He had a hope- 
less feeling that though he spoke in a voice as soft as 
honeydew he would not be listened to. 

" Why do you put me on the rack like this ? " he at 
length said pathetically, his head bowed in his hands. 

" Can you blame me," she answered in a kindlier tone, 
" if you confess your real feelings only under torture? " 

Who knows what Carleton Boyd might not then have 
confessed, had not Miss Roscoe's satellite chosen pre- 
cisely this moment to create the diversion that led to his 
abrupt departure! 

IX 

After this interview Nixola spent some moments in 
maiden meditation, not fancy-free. Then she leisurely 
rose from the hammock. She had gone but a few paces. 
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when she was recalled by a hallo from the depth of the 
woods. Turning, she saw emerging the pink face and 
up-poised head of Donald Kyrion. 

"Where are you going?" he called out. 

" To get ready for the costume ball." 

"There's no hurry. It doesn't come off until to- 
morrow night." 

" Oh, but it takes me twenty- four hours 1 " 

" What, to put your costume on ? " 

" No, to put my war-paint on." 

Nixola rouged for festivities like this and made no 
bones about it. Her cheeks had more color than urban 
living usually grudges. But, so she maintained, it was 
inartistically distributed. 

They met at the hammock. 

" What 's that thing you are carrying? " She pointed 
to a sign-board in his hand. 

" I picked it up at the edge of the woods. It had been 
knocked down from some post." 

With a branch from the ground he nailed the board 
into one of the trees over the hammock. Nixola read 
the sign: 

PRIVATE PROPERTY 
No Trespassers Allowed 






I had no idea it would prove so useful," said Donald, 
seating himself in the hammock beside Nixola and taking 
her hand without much ado. 

"What's that for?" she asked, sharply withdrawing 
her hand. 
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"I mean to sun myself." 
** You 'd better choose a less shady spot." 
" To sun myself in Huncamunca's eyes," he continued, 
following up her repulse by putting his arm around her 
waist and kissing her. 

** You don't take a rebuff, do you ? " she said with sar- 
casm, yet enjoymg it all immensely. 

" Indeed I do I " he answered. " I thrive on rebuffs, 
especially when they come from an adorable girl with 
golden hair and eyes like the dawn." 

" Oh, that 's lovely. Do say some more! I feel as if 
I were in a book." 
" You are in my arms. Is n't that better ? " 
" It 's . . . almost as confining. How do you do it? " 
" Love. Amor vincit omnia. It 's you," he added gal- 
lantly, " that makes me irresistible." 

And so they chattered on. They acted their particular 
version of what is generally said or unsaid on such oc- 
casions. 

Nixola liked the impudent nonchalance of his love- 
making. It was such a relief from the tense, restrained, 
decorative, and stiff attitudes of Alfred, Harland, Aristide, 
and Boyd respectively. Most men in a tete-a-tete were 
too self-conscious about sex. They were so palpably 
afraid of it. In consequence they shrank from it or 
butted against it, either way creating an undertow that 
made social intercourse far less gracious and far more 
rigid than it might be. How few, like Donald, could 
treat sex as merely one of the many factors in the game 
of life! Nixola felt, rather than reasoned, so. Donald's 
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immense conceit robbed him of all timidity, and this, 
joined to his poetic strain, enabled him to make love to 
her with delightful sureness, ease, and grace. Best of 
all, his manner was not in the least proprietary. Nixola 
was not usually fooled by poses, Donald's or any one 
else's. But even had she stopped to reason in this case, 
she would probably' have judged that one who played 
the cavaHer's part so well deserved the cavalier's due. 

To a nature like Donald's frustration was an indispen- 
sable element of sexual delight. Thus, he was least im- 
pressed with her most winning trait : her frank abandon. 
In proportion as her compliance increased, his eagerness 
lessened. Hot in the elusive pursuit, he grew cold in 
secure possession. His amorous demonstrations began to 
lose their first zest. 

Perhaps sensing this, she presently grew tired of his 
caresses. " That will do for the present," she said, free- 
ing herself with a determination that was not to be gain- 
said. 

" Why are you playing truant from the settlement 
conferences? " she demanded. 

" You are a nice one to ask me that ! " 

** I *m only an ignorant business girl. Until I came 
here I didn't know the first thing about a settlement. 
What could I do for the poor or the downtrodden ? " 

" I take no interest in this poor- relief work myself," 
said Donald. " It 's all very fine for fashionable ladies 
to go district-visiting, as they call it, or for overfed, under- 
sexed settlement spinsters to teach the half-starved moth- 
ers of lai^e families how to manage their children better, 
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but what good does it do ? It does n't take the slummers 
out of the slums, nor the slums out of the city. It only 
perpetuates the slums and increases the number of the 
unfit who exist there." 

** Still, it is some good to lighten the misery of these 
people ; is n*t it ? " 

" Not that I can see. The only way to deal with a 
man's cancer is to cut it out or kill the patient. It *s also 
the only way to deal with a city's cancer ; for that is what 
the slums are. Destroy them and abolish the kind of 
people that live in them." 

** What a novel idea I " said Nixola, neither accepting 
nor rejecting it. 

" Oh, it 's not particularly new. I 've been recommend- 
ing it for some time. And so have eminent men like 
Bernard Shaw and all the foremost health authorities in 
Europe and America." 

" Now he 's beginning to unbosom himself I " said 
Nixola to herself. All the same she was interested in 
his theories. She wanted to know how this wholesale 
abolition of slums and slum life was to be made real. 

Donald replied that communities would have to do it 
by their own fiat. As soon as people attached as much 
importance to a decent standard of living as they now pre- 
tended to attach to paintings, statues, and other objects of 
fine art, they would transfer the inhabitants (those who 
escaped chloroform) to suitably laid out suburban and 
rural sections. At present, however, people did not know 
the meaning of a decent standard of living. At the root 
of the trouble was the fact that society separated business 
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from actual life. Socially considered, business was the 
business of living well, just as art wsls the art of living 
nobly. The aim of business should be nothing less than 
to provide people with decent houses, decent food, and 
decent clothes. 

" That 's exactly what Mr. Harland says," exclaimed 
Nixola. 

"Why shouldn't he? The really wise men of any 
period say the same things in different ways. Harland 
is a business man, and a high-class one, too. But he and 
I don't work alike." 

" I 've observed it. He works like a Trojan and you 
don't work at all." 

" You think so because you have n't seen me hustling 
like so many American men. It's true my legs don't 
hustle, but my head does. The difference between my 
method and Harland's lies deeper than you suppose. 
He 's got the right end in view. He wants to make busi- 
ness beautiful, or put beauty into business, just as I do, 
so that society shall be better served. But he proposes to 
remedy existing conditions by beginning at the top. He 
would like to see the country run by a body of able 
business aristocrats like the merchant princes of Venice. 
Now I can't see the use of repeating an experiment that 
has already been proved a failure. Therefore I want to 
start my reform at the bottom. I believe that if you 
create a demand for a thing you are bound to get a supply, 
while if you first create a supply you are by no means sure 
of getting a demand. So I propose to begin by raising the 
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standard of living, or that part of the standard of living 
bound up with the art of housing." 

Here Donald gave an abridged survey of current hous- 
ing-conditions. It was a scathing indictment of the in- 
ferior wants and gross insensibility of the great middle 
class of urban dwellers, the class whose tastes and wishes 
determined the physical basis of American life. Com- 
fort was their one god, he declared; yet in their mad 
sacrifice to this god they had become the most uncom- 
fortable people on earth. They had turned their chief 
city, on which all the others were fast modeling them- 
selves, into a nightmare of pretentious flats and flashy 
tenements. 

" What is a New York flat? " he asked with a dramatic 
gesture. 

" A place with all the latest and most modern incon- 
veniences," said Nixola. " I know, because I live in one." 

'* So do I," said Donald mournfully, " since I left 
Father's house, to be on my own. Do you know what my 
place is like ? It has an entrance with gaudy decorations 
screaming at every one of your living senses so that the 
clamor would unnerve a rhinoceros. Then there's an 
elevator that depresses you with its death-rattle, a dumb- 
waiter never dumb and seldom waiting, * hardwood * floors 
that bend and creak under your every step, bath-tubs that 
empty and fill like hour-glasses, and above, about, and 
underneath, ' horrid shapes and shrieks and sights un- 
holy,' not to mention offensive odors." 

''Stopl" said Nixola, holding her nose. "You re- 
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mind me of Fridays at home, with half the neighbors 
frying fish that smell to heaven." 

Donald said that, fundamentally, the bulk of the na- 
tion (including the middle class and all its uncomfortable 
" conveniences ") lived more unhealthily than their re- 
mote barbarian ancestors, who at least had had fresh air 
to breathe, unpolluted water to drink, and quiet nooks 
and caves to rest in. He added that he had flouted his 
father's wishes for his future and had chosen the business 
of housing instead so as to remedy this disgraceful state 
of affairs and to create a new social need; namely, the 
need for simple, healthful and pleasing abodes. 

" You can't begin too soon," commented Nixola. 

" The Chip-in-Dale is the beginning." 

Nixola raised her eyebrows. She could n't see that the 
Chip-in-Dale so far served anybody but Donald Kyrion. 

He protested that he could not launch his real enter- 
prise until he had secured the backing of powerful people. 

" My shop has already attracted a few wealthy, influen- 
tial customers like Mrs. Pierrepont. I 've got to attract 
fifty more equally influential. And in order to bind them 
closely to my interests and gain their support for my idea, 
I must do something to win their sympathy; something 
chivalrous, emotional, and dramatic." 

" Something in five reels ? " 

" Many an earnest is bom in jest. I 've got to commit 
a murder, dynamite a munition factory, or run away with 
a girl against my father's wishes. Aristide thinks that 
the girl is the simplest plan of the three." 
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"Are you sure that swells like Mrs. Pierrepont will 
back you, if you get newspaper notoriety? I should sup- 
pose just the opposite." 

"Ah, you forget how completely we Americans are 
fascinated by the police, the police news, and the police 
drag-net ! Is there any foreign city in the world in which 
a policeman is held in the superstitious awe that he is 
held in in New York? No. And the result is that the 
man who figures in a police exploit becomes a popular 
character ; and if he outwits the police into the bargain, 
or slips through their toils, his fortune is made." 

" Well, do you think you '11 get away with your ex- 
ploit?" 

" Certainly. I Ve picked out the girl, a stunning girl, 
and got the game mapped out. Only one thing bothers 
me. Will the girl object to being run away with? " 

" When she finds out it *s you she 's eloping with ? 
How could she ! " said Nixola, gently ironical. Never 
dreaming that Donald had her in mind, she continued: 
" She 11 be in raptures. You know, every girl thinks 
she 'd like a cave man to run away with her." She looked 
wickedly at her companion. " I believe even I should 
like to be run away with by a great, strong, handsome 
irresistible cave man." 

" I 'm hardly that," said Donald, half in deprecation, 
half in alarm. 

" Can't you try ? " she said, still in covert raillery. 

He began to fear that Nixola had fallen violently in 
love with him. 
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" At all events she is willing to play her part in the 
elopement scheme/' he said to himself. (Also, he 
wished he were a little stronger.) 

Aloud he said: 

" Try ? " He drew her into his arms as forcefully as 
he could. " I 'd try to be a gorilla if you wanted it," he 
said, panting slightly from the exertion, for Nixola was 
no feather. 

Further gallantries were interrupted by footsteps. 

With malice aforethought Nixola instantly relaxed 
voluptuously against one of Donald's shoulders. Donald 
stared blankly at Miss Roscoe, who followed the horrified 
finger which her near-by satellite pointed at the sign : 

PRIVATE PROPERTY 
No Trespassers Allowed 

Miss Roscoe looked as one distraught. 

She looked, and they looked. It was but an instant. 
But in that instant, they looked a f ugal voliune by Henry 
James. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE STRATAGEM 



SATURDAY morning came. It was the day of all 
days for the younger workers, since their labors in 
planning the settlement activities for the coming winter 
were to be crowned by a fete in the dancing-pavilion. 

Miss Roscoe had never had such a time with her camp- 
ers before. No wonder: every wind that stirred at Al- 
gonquin Lake seemed charged with the intoxicants of 
sex. 

From the reports brought to the head worker by her 
trusties it was clear that the responsible Pandora was as 
ubiquitous in Carleton Camp as Caesar's spirit at the battle 
of Philippi. The afternoon before Miss Roscoe had 
stood to her guns and claimed her hammock. Then 
Nixola, not an eyelash quivering, had actually made a 
strategic retreat to her bungalow. But her influence went 
marching on. A surprisingly large number of young men, 
sporting the gayest shirts and ties and socks, surrounded 
her in Mohawk Circle during the short social gatherings 
after each meal. They were indefatigable in getting an 
introduction and the promise of a dance at the coming 
festivity. 

2Q3 
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And the girls began to imitate her get-up as far as 
possible. Until yesterday plain shirt-waists and dowdy 
skirts had been almost de rigueur. To-day the bolder 
maidens disclosed unexpected resources in emulating toi- 
lets of a livelier and more modish kind. They came with 
rakish curls over the ears, gay sashes and jaunty ribbons 
to match, and frocks that stopped, so Miss Roscoe viewed 
it, at a distressing distance from the ground. 

Directly after breakfast a delegation of the younger 
people encircled her and begged permission to wear masks 
at the costume ball. 

Masks I To allow fancy costumes and dancing — this 
was pushing liberality pretty far. But masks I What 
words might not be spoken, what doings not enacted, 
under these flagrant symbols of sex ? Masks ! The very 
term spat defiance on decency. 

Sex intoxication was rampant. 

Believing Carleton Boyd as yet but half ensnared by 
the enemy, she next repaired to the villa and apprized its 
owner of all the foregoing and many auxiliary evidences 
of female bedevilment. Yesterday's scene of Donald en- 
folded by the hammock plus Nixola enfolded by Donald 
she reserved for the climax. It worked. 

She had hardly hoped that Boyd would show so much 
feeling. 

She felt assured that he was now beginning to see the 
siren with different eyes. 

On her way back she decided that it would be wiser 
to avoid an open break with Nixola. Give her rope 
enough — 



^r* 
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At Pequot Circle, where the main road crossed the path 
leading to the pavilion, the head worker found herself 
engirdled by another delegation. In some way or other 
the young people had corralled the sympathetic Aristide. 
His presence lent them the moral strength they needed 
to protest against the holding of the punitive meeting on 
Methods of Statisticizing Poverty. 

They pleaded that with the preparations for the cos- 
tume ball on their hands they could not be expected to 
keep their minds any longer on the solemn problem of 
promoting the religious, social, and educational interests 
of the poor. They had been grappling with this problem 
all week ; and, after all, the winter plans of the Carleton 
Settlement had been quite definitely laid down. 

Aristide here intercepted a negative reply by assuring 
the petitioners that their fears were unfounded. Was not 
the charming and talented Miss Roscoe a leader of demo- 
cratic ideas? Would it not therefore thrill her to bow 
democratically to a popular request ? 

This gallant speech embarrassed the campers more 
than it did Miss Roscoe. She kept her self-control ad- 
mirably and pointed out to Aristide that charity organiza- 
tion was sorely hampered by impostors. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to devise a series of minute questions 
and careful inspections whereby the deserving poor might 
be scientifically separated from the undeserving poor. 

" This," she said, holding out an index card, " is but a 
beginning." 

Aristide took the card and read its contents out loud : 
"'John Bums, car-conductor. Salary, eighteen dollars 
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a week. Number of people in family, nine. Number of 
rooms occupied, two.' 

" My God ! " he said, " Nine people in two rooms ! 
Here's a whole encyclopedia of misery in five words. 
And you want more evidence 1 Ten million statistics and 
affidavits would not prove more conclusively that society 
is committing a crime against this man." 

Miss Roscoe said she would pursue the question in 
detail at the meeting. 

" I believe Miss Roscoe is joking," said Aristide. " I 
feel sure there 's going to be no meeting to-day, for which 
I personally am desolated. I induced Miss Hill to pro- 
mise I might take her to your next conference, if there 
was one. But this is not my lucky day," he added with 
mock melancholy. 

There was an impressive pause. 

The debonair Aristide and the smiling head worker ex- 
changed rapier-like glances. 

Then Miss Roscoe graciously capitulated. 

As the crowd went off with a whoop Aristide returned 
John Burns's card to Miss Roscoe. 

" These statistics," he said ; " you must forgive me for 
laughing at them." 

" It is from your mother country that we adopted 
them." 

" Yes, it 's bad enough in France. I know, for I 've 
been in the charity business there, myself. But we take 
statistics as we take medicine, in moderation, and just to 
please our poor Doctors of Science. We know they are 
doing the best that science can do, although the best that 
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science can do is to bring our ignorance up to date. But 
you Americans are — what is the expression? — you are 
a scream. You copy everything European so solemnly — 
even our follies and our diseases and — and our statistics. 
Statistics! They are creeping through the American 
system like arteriosclerosis. Hardening of the human 
sympathies ; that 's what statistics are giving you." 

" What a pity you can't leave our dull, stupid country 
and return to your own brilliant, volatile France." 

"France brilliant? France volatile? Ah no, dear 
lady I I left my native land because it is too sedate. It 
is no place for an adventurer, I assure you. Everything 
and everybody has a duly considered place and duly ob- 
served responsibilities. System everywhere. In modera- 
tion, of course. Surtout, point de zile. You can guess 
the result: there are no surprises left. But America! 
Ah, glorious, effervescent America ! Here there 's noth- 
ing but surprises. Here nobody asks you for character, 
family, good breeding, disinterestedness. As long as you 
have impudence enough to make plenty of money, and 
cunning enough to retain the graces of the district attor- 
ney, you are accepted in the best society." 

"If you mean," said Miss Roscoe coldly, "that the 
difference between France and America is all the differ- 
ence between the risque life and the risky life, I dare 
say you are right." 

Aristide laughed heartily. Once he had driven his con- 
victions home, he was ready to go the limit in conciliating 
his opponent. 

" You are condemning ' that gay Paree.' Quite right. 
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too. Young men and women by the thousands drearily 
sipping absinthe along the boulevards all day. It's a 
silly practice, none the less so because it is promoted by 
sharp French shop-keepers expressly to advertise the 
naughtiness of la belle France to expectant foreigners. 
The French have method even in their folly, you see. 
But I agree with you that it *s a disgusting business." 

He took her arm and by his engaging manner and at- 
tentive responses almost ingp*atiated himself with her. 
His magnetism captured the confidence of women save 
when his ironic tongue repelled them. For the moment 
he held this ironic vein in check. So that on their way 
to the camp Miss Roscoe opened her heart to him on the 
subject of the spell Nixola had cast over the campers. 
Aristide's sympathetic attention to her recital was very 
flattering, albeit his suggestions for combating Nixola's 
supremacy at the ball struck Miss Roscoe as having but 
a dubious campaign value. 

They had reached Mohawk Circle and Aristide was 
making great strides in the head worker's favor, when 
he caught sight of Donald Kyrion at the edge of the 
glen, talking mysteriously to a perky young man with a 
note-book and pencil. 

He instantly excused himself and hurried over to 
Donald. Before he could reach him, however, the perky 
young man had disappeared lickety-split into the glen. 
Aristide shouted to recall him, but got no response. 

The disappearing visitor was the young reporter of 
The Evening Universe whom Aristide had quietly sum- 
moned to the camp and had primed with an advance ac- 
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count of the coming elopement. This done, he had tried 
to waft him out of Algonquin without any one's being 
the wiser. But there was no eluding Donald, whose nose 
for any human being was as good as the giant's nose for 
an Englishman. 

" What the devil have you been saying to him ? " asked 
Aristide, as his last hallo proved futile. 

" Oh, nothing ! nothing I " replied Donald, his gracefully 
uplifted head deprecating so much agitation. " He asked 
me a question, and I merely put in a word — " 

" And you call it nothing ! You might as well put a 
pinch of prussic acid in the soup and call that nothing. 
Confound it I you 've probably spoilt ever3rthing ! " 

" You *re getting quite unnecessarily excited." 

" Are you the publicity man of this show, or am I ? 
What do you mean by interfering with my well-laid plans 
and confusing my reporter by putting your oar in? You 
should have declined to answer his question. As it is, 
he '11 probably print our story inside out and upside 
down." 

" I 'm sure the little I said won't confuse him." 

" That shows what a lot you know about reporters. 
My dear boy, I wasn't in the newspaper business two 
years for nothing. A reporter is a man who has a culti- 
vated blind spot. He accepts everything on faith save 
a miracle, and accepts no miracle save on the evidence of 
his senses. He doesn't see a hammer until it hits him 
on the head, and even then he sees only stars. Knowing 
this, can you wonder that I coached him in a most par- 
ticular account of your elopement with Nixola? I re- 
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hearsed and rehearsed it with him until he was letter- 
perfect. Then you come along, with your infernal in- 
quisitiveness, and rumple the whole story up. Goodness 
knows what the newspaper copy will look like now. I 
convinced him it was going to be stars, but he '11 probably 
write it down as a hammer." 

" Don't be so disturbed, Aristide. He can't be as 
brainless as you say. All I did was to put in a few words 
about Mrs. Pierrepont and the splendid artistry with 
which Madge is redecorating the Pierrepont house. The 
name of Pierrepont in conjunction with the Chip-in-Dale 
will do wonders." 

" Fool I Do you think everybody is as hard up for 
notoriety as you are ? Mrs. Pierrepont may be tickled at 
the notoriety you win for your name. Will she be tickled 
at the notoriety you win for hersf If you drag people's 
names into the public prints without their sanction, they 
won't thank you for it. I said that before, remember. 
And I said another thing I had better repeat, in view of 
your feeble memory: I said most emphatically that I 
would n't touch the elopement scheme unless Nixola was 
perfectly willing to go into it." 

" She is perfectly willing. I tell you, the girl is mad 
about me and would go through fire and water for my 
sake." 

He said this in all sincerity, bearing in mind her flat- 
tering favors in the couch hammock. And believing it, 
hifl ardor for her was no longer so great, while his scruples 
about using her in his publicity project dwindled to the 
vanishing point 
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** She understands our stratagem/' he added, '' and of 
course she *11 share in the spoils." 

" Just call me when it happens, Donald," said Aristide, 
with incorrigible skepticism. " Nixola's weak point is 
her passion for excitement. Some day it will bring her 
more than she bargains for. But I don't want to be her 
Nemesis on that occasion," he wound up, as if dispelling 
a dismal foreboding. ** If I had known her before we 
came to Algonquin, I shouldn't have let you drag her 
into this lark." 

" Has the bewitching Nix cast a spell about Aristide the 
invulnerable, too? You are getting squeamish, all of a 
sudden! Quite needlessly, too. We aren't going to 
harm her ; are we ? " 

" No. But we must n't lose sight of the girl's reputa- 
tion altogether." 

" Look here : Who was the first to tell me that a 
woman has as many reputations as a cat? " 

Having his own words flung in his teeth nearly silenced 
Aristide for once. 

** I did n't know Nixola when we formed our plan," 
he said, grumbling his protest. " But now I feel as if 
I 'd known her all my life. In an artistically executed 
abduction the lovely female should be a total stranger; 
there 's more spice in it. As things stand, I 'm half sorry 
I 've gone into this jig. The chances are that we 11 all 
come a cropper, all except you, of course. Lightning 
never touches you." 

" Cheer up, old man ! " said Donald, patting his friend 
on the back. " Everything will turn out all right. But 
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if you 're still fretting about that newspaper man, I give 
you carte blanche to fix it up with him any way you like.'* 

And he walked off to his quarters in high self-satis- 
faction. 

Aristide stared after him. 

" Fix it up ! " he muttered. " It *s the great American 
password for muddling out of a blunder." 

II 

While festival thrills were running deep in Carleton 
Camp, and preparations for the ball were being pushed to 
completion, a young man rushed excitedly into the office 
of the city editor of The Evening Universe (motto: 
Nothing but the Truth). It was four in the afternoon. 
And the young man acted as if he were going to land 
with one fell jump in the heart of the sanctum. 

But he recoiled as he perceived Mr. Pepoon, the man- 
aging editor, already at his labors at a quite unusually 
early hour (for him) in the day. 

Old Pepoon was seated on a high swivel chair in the 
midst of a right-angled triangle with half a dozen dicta- 
phones and messenger boys on the longer side of the 
right angle, an assistant editor on the shorter side, and 
six very pretty young telephone girls on the hypothenuse. 
The last was a long table with six telephones, each sep- 
arated from its neighbors by glass partitions so that the 
young ladies should not easily talk with one another, al- 
beit they talked readily enough with personal communi- 
cants on the wire, when the city editor was looking the 
other way. 
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The great mogul was spending his usual hour or two in 
topsyturvyfying the business that had been transacted by 
Snaith, the assistant editor, who did all the actual work 
at one fourth the salary. Here was old Pepoon now, a 
great big tank of a man, solemnly revolving on his swivel 
chair and Napoleonically keeping the three sides of the 
triangle in utter confusion at one and the same time. 
With sonorous platitudes or sporting-page expletives 
he nagged in turn his assistant, his telephone girls, his 
messenger boys, and his dictaphone mouthpieces. Even 
the swivel chair squeaked in misery after fifteen minutes 
of his treatment. All protests were in vain. This musi- 
cal-comedy Napoleon of Journalism had the nerves of 
a rhinoceros. 

As an answer to nearly all remarks his lower jaw, mov- 
ing piston- wise, ejected a slow and hostile " Is that so? " 
If pressed further, he squelched the intrepid questioner 
by bellowing : " Tell it to Snaith,** Snaith being the 
only person thoroughly familiar with the detailed work- 
ings of the office. 

Yet Pepoon was no fool. He had sufficient cunning 
to hold down his job. Long ago, he had found out the 
least common denominator of the owner, the editor-in- 
chief, the principal advertisers, and the mercantile and 
shop-keeping readers to whom The Evening Universe 
appealed. Finding out this figure was finding out a 
good deal — or, at all events, a good deal more than was 
found out by anybody else on the staff, not excepting 
the indefatigable Snaith. 

The young man before mentioned, suddenly making up 
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his mind to act, strode into the triangle past the assist- 
ant editor before that astonished individual could bar 
the way. 

"What do you want here?" thundered Pepoon. 
" Can't you see I 'm up to my neck in work ? " and with 
a magnificent sweep of his arm he indicated the concurrent 
multiplicity of his labors. 

" I won't take more than a minute of your time," fal- 
tered the intruder. 

"Is^Aa^so?" 

" In one word, sir, my story — " 

** Tell it to Snaith, my boy, tell it to Snaith." 

** But Mr. Pepoon, it 's a most uncommon story for 
the Universe — " . 

"Young man, it had better be uncommon. Nothing 
common gets into the Universe." The potentate turned 
his back on the reporter, the swivel chair giving a squeak 
of finality as he did so. 

" It 's the beat you sent me out to get, out at Algonquin 
Lake," urged the young man in desperation, as he saw 
Snaith making for him. " Aristide Cambeau — " 

" Is that so ? " Old Pepoon waved the trusty Snaith 
back. He hazily remembered something now, for it was 
Aristide who had sent him the tip. " So you reached 
Cambeau?" 

" Yes. And I slid around and reached one or two 
people whom Cambeau probably did n't want me to reach 
— the hero of the abduction among others." 

"Abduction?" 

" It 's an amazing tale, Mr. Pepoon — a fast and fun- 
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ous love-affair between a common stenographer and the 
son of Kyrion, the wealthy art-furniture man. The fa- 
ther has the youngster under guard in Carleton Boyd's 
million-dollar cottage on Algonquin Lake. Mrs. Cornel- 
ius Pierrepont is said to be mesmerized by the siren. I 
don't wonder. And I don't blame old Kyrion. The 
girl 's a peach. She beats anything that ever wore pet- 
ticoats. Believe me, she puts Helen of Troy among the 
second-raters 1 " 

** Is that so! " The cub reporter's rapture was plainly 
getting on Pepoon's nerves. " It 's all old stuff," he said 
with a scowl. " This here young Kyrion, he 's going to 
run away with the girl ; ain't that it ? " 

*' No, sir. She 's going to run away with him. She 's 
going to kidnap him." 

"What!" 

** That 's the dope I gathered after nosing around a bit." 

Mr. Pepoon unstiffened his lower jaw in order to pro- 
duce the semblance of benignity. 

" It 's a blazing good story," he said, with great de- 
liberation. " It 's a thriller." 

With spongelike avidity he sucked in the possibilities of 
the fiction and magnified them. 

" We 're not sure it *s all true," interposed the cautious 
Snaith. 

" But it will be, Snaith, it will be," said Pepoon, with 
a blast of fervent championship. " When ya see it in the 
Universe, it 's true. You watch. The stuff has the 
punch that '11 send our readers wild, just the right modern 
yank to the old moth-eaten abduction tale. Twentieth- 
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century girl, beautiful, athletic, masterful, lochinvars her 
lover pining away under bolt and bar in his father's old 
homestead. D 'ye get it? The oldest story in the world, 
with all the latest feminist trimmings. It 's the best copy 
of the year ! " 

" Still," said Snaith, looking askance at the cub reporter, 
" if it is n't the truth—" 

"Don't you go putting on airs about the truth, my 
boy ! " thundered Pepoon to his assistant. " You 're not 
going to unkink a tangle that stumped Pilate and many a 
better man after Pilate. In newspaper life, and in every 
other life, mind you, you 've gotta land the herring with 
a few practical rules o' thumb." 

Mr. Pepoon's lower jaw slowed up a moment, and then 
flung out the climax : 

" In The Evening Universe," he said, " truth is a pleas- 
ing arrangement of ideas. Get that? If a story pleases 
the public, it 's the truth. If it don't please the public, it 
ain't the truth. Put that in your pipe and smoke it." 

The cub reporter ventured to beg Mr. Pepoon to au- 
thorize in advance the headlines most effective for the 
report. 

** Tell it to Snaith," trumpeted the managing editor, as 
he sent his assistant a look that was as much as to give 
him carte blanche. 



CHAPTER IX 

ON WITH THE DANCE 



WHEN Carleton Boyd was generous he was generous. 
Thus, to make the costume ball a success he with- 
stood no reasonable inroads on his check-book. The 
result was that on the night in question the cainp on 
Algonquin Lake was a fairy-land of illuminated glades 
and walks. Variously colored electric bulbs and quaint 
Oriental lanterns diffused a dim, romantic light through 
all parts of the camp, heightening the mystery of the 
massed woodlands around, and adding glamor to the 
magic of a glorious night in spring. 

It was as cold as it was clear. At nine o'clock sharp 
Boyd drove up in his capacious seven-passenger touring- 
car with a party of guests from another camp on the 
lake. He stopped in Mohawk Circle where Joshua, the 
man-of-all-work, did duty as porter. Here Boyd and 
his friends got out and joined the revelers in gay cos- 
tumeSy who by twos, threes, and fours, were sauntering 
toward the big dance-pavilion. 

Carleton Boyd had made up his mind to repress an al- 
most irresistible craving to look immediately for Nixola 
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and find out what she was doing. This was all very well. 
But he forgot to plan how to accomplish the repression. 
Accordingly, he entered the pavilion with a downward 
cast of the eyes, a hesitating air, and a vague feeling of 
guilt which played havoc with his equipoise and at once 
drew the attention of Miss Roscoe, who had hastened 
forward to greet him and his friends. 

There was nothing for it but to resort to bravado, and 
so Boyd threw up his head, looked around and — gazed 
straight into Nixola's saucily triumphant eyes. 

She was barely ten feet away, with Donald Kyrion for 
a partner. Already these two were the star dancers of 
the pirouetting throng. Nixola's flamboyant beauty and 
Donald^s picturesque attitudinizing were no mean mag- 
nets in themselves. But these qualities joined to the skill 
and grace of their dancing (an art in which Donald far 
outshone his partner) would have made the couple a 
focus of admiration anywhere. 

Miss Roscoe's story of Nixola in Donald's arms re- 
curred to Boyd in painful detail. He also remembered 
his own failure to mollify Nixola for having practised 
his matrimonial pretense upon her. 

He felt miserable. He paid but little attention to the 
head worker's emphatic assurance that the ball had be- 
gun with prompt efficiency at a quarter to nine. As 
for her innuendos about the intoxicating airs and mala- 
pert demeanor of a certain personage, to them he gave 
even less heed. 

What his mind was occupied with was the decision to 
secure the next dance with Nixola. It would be well, he 
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told himself, to make a final effort at straightening out 
the tangle in which his secretary had involved his mental 
peace no less than his bodily well-being. 

II 

As soon as the music stopped, Boyd proceeded to carry 
his decision into effect. He walked to the little group 
Nixola had joined and, with a scientific directness worthy 
of the best interpretation of Standardized Principle Num- 
ber Seven, begged her to give him the next dance at once. 

Her dance card was full, she said, showing it to him. 
But he ignored the card as completely as he did the by- 
standers. He looked at her as much as to say: 

" What 's that to me? I, Carleton Boyd, want to dance 
with you. Pray remember, a man in my station is in the 
habit of getting what he wants from a girl in yours." 

" I '11 see what I can do for you," said Nixola, with the 
airiest impudence. She saw Harland coming up in great 
good humor to claim the next number. 

" I 'd like to talk alone with you for a few minutes," 
Boyd said, in a more human fashion, but still nonplussed 
at her attitude. Coolly delaying her answer, she attached 
herself to Harland, who was all unaware of the contest 
that was going on. 

" Perhaps I can manage it later," she said to her em- 
ployer, as she swept off on Harland's arm, with all the 
triumph of the heroine in a very best seller. 

If Carleton Boyd had any hope of concessive advances 
from Nixola, this hope was soon dispelled. On one pre- 
text and another she kept out of his way or, when this 
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was impossible, she cageily defeated every attempt he 
made to catch her alone. 

She danced indefatigably. She danced with Donald, 
with Harland, Aristide, and Alfred, with Donald again, 
with Tom, Dick, and Harry, and again and again with 
Donald. 

For whenever this graceful young man was her partner 
she won a starry centrality among the pavilion throng. 
It was a distinction that in Boyd's aggrieved opinion she 
took a keen delight in flaunting before him. 

As the evening advanced, Boyd's feeling of torment 
grew. So did Nixola's feeling of triumph. 

Twice had she rebuffed her employer, class-conscious 
aristocrat that he was! No less than twice. She had 
rebuffed him at the level of human equality, a level on 
which he in his inbred arrogance had refused to recog- 
nize a mere business girl as existing. This was the 
crown of her triumph. The trappings and the suits of 
her triumph, Nixola gloated over almost as freely. Small 
wonder. See what she had done without turning over 
her hand. She had challenged the supremacy of Miss 
Roscoe with unbelievable success. Against the head 
worker's iron rule mutiny wa3 everywhere afoot. Never 
had crafty devices accomplished so little toward keeping 
the two sexes apart whenever possible, or dampening their 
ardor whenever not. In short, the Blue Laws of Carle- 
ton Camp had come tumbling down, and Miss Humpty 
Dumpty herself had had a great fall. 

There stood the limited monarch now, alone at the 
door, temporarily forsaken by her lowliest satellite. 
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Every nerve of Miss Roscoe's body f ristled as the dancers 
went on with a romp, a whirl, and a sensuous abandon 
unparalleled in all the years of her sway. She could 
still smile a grim smile of never-say-die. But apart from 
this she could do little more than let her lips say, or seem 
to say: 

*' Sex intoxication 1 The pavilion is simply seething 
with it." 

Yet even this spectacle did not complete the sum of 
Nixola's triumph. 

There was Harland's offer of a well-paid secretaryship 
in Shanghai. There was the Orient evoking her capacity 
for discovery and adventure. There was Donald madly 
in love with her, or leastwise at the very next door to this 
condition. There was even Aristide smitten, to put it 
mildly. There was her employer — no doubt about his 
diagnosis — painfully and funereally miserable. And, 
over and above all else, there was Mr. Harland's express 
belief that she was in every way good enough — nay, 
more than good enough — to be the wife of a man in the 
social and financial station of the Boyds or the Carletons, 
were they never so great. 

Nixola was too instinctive to itemize her triumph. 
But Harland's conviction was probably the item that gave 
her the most glowing satisfaction, and enabled her to 
irradiate her magnetism in a way that was agreeable to 
every man present save only Carleton Boyd. 
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III 

Toward midnight a jazz band replaced the stringed 
instruments. Soon afterward Donald got hold of Aris- 
tide. 

" Everything 's coming our way," he said. " You can 
whoop it up, my boy, whoop it up to your heart's con- 
tent." 

Aristide believed, or affected to believe, that Donald 
was referring to the jazz band, whose frenzied nasal 
caterwauling now scourged the pavilion mercilessly. 

" I 'd rather whoop it down than whoop it up," said 
Aristide with a wry face. " No doubt you *11 say it 's 
typically American, racy of the soil, to the climate born, 
et cetera, and therefore no worse than what one might 
expect. But I have never been reconciled to what one 
might expect. Mind, I say nothing against rag-time as 
rag-time. Its delirious barbarity stirs the smoldering 
brute within and reminds me that the descent of man is 
far easier than the ascent. No, no, Donald, you need not 
defend your precious rag-time. I admit that played by 
French, German, English, or even Japanese musicians, 
it rises to the dignity of first-rate popular music. But 
played the way it is played in the United States it be- 
comes one long, horrible St. Vitus's whine. This is be- 
cause your civilized European or Asiatic knows how to 
build even tatters into a passion. But your American! 
Why can he never do anything but tear a passion to tat- 
ters? Is it the climate? Or is it merely pie and cock- 
tails?" 
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" What on earth are you talking about ? " asked Donald, 
tilting his head a trifle higher. 

'' I was saying that the man who has a jazz band on his 
mind is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils." 

** Then for heaven's sake drop the jazz band and pre- 
pare for the abduction of Nixola ! " 

"You are quite sure she knows all she's in for?" 

" She knows she 's in for a lot of attention from me. 
That's enough for her. She's crazy about me, I tell 
you, simply crazy." 

" Then she 's more to be scorned than pitied, my boy. 
God has put trumps in her hand and she does n't know 
how to play them." 

" This is no time for pretty epigrams, Aristide. How 
about the arrangements ? " 

" Everything is on the fire. An hour ago I tried out 
Boyd's car with Joshua in it, and finally stopped it in 
Pequot Circle with its steel guard turned toward Inch- 
ville, the town we shall put on the map." 

" Did you get rid of Joshua ? " 

" Neatly. Josh was so tickled with the ride that he 
took me into Miss Roscoe's kitchenette at the back of her 
bungalow. This, it seems, is where a favored few meet 
the great lady at eleven in the morning, four in the after- 
noon, or nine at night, to take nectar and ambrosia against 
the rigors and inclemencies of the regular meals." 

" To think I did n't catch on ! " exclaimed Donald, who 
made it a point of honor to be of the favored people and 
in the favored places, no matter where he went. 

" Just so. And with your nose for the occult 1 Josh 
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and I felt sorry for you. But what a treat we had, to 
cheer us up! I helped Josh to help himself, and did it 
to such good purpose that he is now snoozing very peace- 
fully and happily in Miss Roscoe's porch hammock." 

" And the reporter from The Evening Universe? '' 

" Safe and snug at our destination in Inchville, N. Y., 
U. S. A. ! What a name, I mean what a place, to drag 
a poor fellow to, just for the sake of making him an 
eye-witness of our exploit ! " 

" Oh, we had to have him on the spot 1 It 's the only 
way to get a vivid write-up." 

"Anyhow, he's there, in Inchville — a name not 
prophetic, I hope, of the measure of our success." 

" Nonsense ! We Ve put in a good day's work, Aris- 
tide; that's the thing to underscore." 

" We? A fat lot you 've done, besides making use of 
everybody and everything and carrying off the honors of 
the ball ! " 

" And carrying off the leading lady, too. A trifle, but 
my own." 

" You have n't accomplished it yet," said Aristide, 
pointedly. 

" But I will, old boy, I will," said Donald, with the ut- 
most confidence. "All the preliminaries shall be ar- 
ranged with Nixola during the next number. There : I 
must be off to dance it with her now. Cheer up, Aristide ; 
this is a lark, not a funeral. We don't get a chance to 
run away with a girl like Nixola every week in the year. 
Why, man, it 's a poetic escapade ! " 

" No, Donald ; a poetic escapade should not begin with 
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the melodious name of Algonquin and end with the prosy 
name of Inchville. Somehow, the whole adventure is 
beginning to take on the color of a madman's dream. 
Bless me ! it must be the jazz band getting on my nerves." 
Donald barely stayed to hear the end of these remarks. 
Too happy and excited to take them seriously, he laughed 
at Aristide and urged him once more to whoop it up. 
And on his way to the dance he stopped a moment to 
jot down (for his " Bolts from the Blue ") the Aristidean 
bon mot about people who are too stupid to play their 
trumps eflFectively. 

IV 

Aristide was not the only one to chafe under the rip- 
sawing of the jazz band. It affected Alfred Gibson just 
as much; only he did not have Aristide's aptitude for 
converting ire into irony. 

But Alfred had been having a very miserable time of it 
in every way. His first dance with Nixola was spoiled 
by the knowledge that he cut a poor figure in the flesh 
and by the suspicion that Nixola regarded him as a mere 
stop-gap for her dances with Donald. His second dance 
was spoiled by the band. So he cursed his luck. What 
was worse, he cursed it out loud. Nixola stopped danc- 
ing with him at once, not sorry to have a good excuse 
for doing so. 

" Oh, stop whining about your bad luck ! " she said, 
on her way to a seat. " It is n't your bad luck ; it 's your 
bad temper." 

Alfred felt that there was truth in what she said, 
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and then proved it up to the hilt by sulking angrily be- 
cause she had said it. 

" I can't help disliking this music," he muttered, in 
sullen self-defense. " It bores me." 

" Well, what of it ? People who go to parties should 
expect to be bored. Everybody but an idiot knows 
this; only they don't make a great fuss about it, as if 
they had just discovered it for the first time in their 
lives." 

Nixola went on pommeling him, with gusto. Did she 
complain, she would like to know ? Did he suppose that 
she enjoyed dancing with that red-headed little fatty 
over there, who reached up only to her shoulders and 
perspired all over her only party dress? And other 
people had the same luck. 

" But other people don't get their nerves set on edge 
so cruelly, because their senses are not so critical as 
mine. I simply can't stand things I don't like." 

This was the height of presumption, thought Nixola. 
He talked as if he considered himself a man of genius. 
(He did, and he was; but he was undeveloped and 
unrecognized, and she had no patience with an unrecog- 
nized genius.) So she said indignantly: 

" What great things have you done, to be putting on 
superior airs? You don't like this and you don't like 
that. You don't like Mr. Boyd, you don't like Mr. 
Kyrion, you don't like the country, you don't like so- 
ciety, you don't like dancing, and you don't like the jazz 
band. Is there an)rthing in the wide world you do like? " 

" Yes, I like you. I 've said so a million times." 
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"And you show it in my company by always being as 
cross as two sticks. If liking me less will make you 
a more agreeable companion, please include me among 
your sweeping dislikes. It will be far more comfortable 
for every one." 

She was about to add that she would n't let him come 
near her again unless he instantly stopped sulking. But 
the necessity for pronouncing this threat was saved her 
by the simultaneous arrival of Boyd and Donald, who 
bore down upon her from opposite directions. Instantly 
she was her flippant self again. She bantered all three; 
laughed in her sleeve at Boyd's tall, inflexible, and precise 
figure, and wantonly lured him on to beg a dance, just for 
the joy of giving him another slap. Donald had the 
next claim upon her and carried her oflE with his head 
in the clouds, leaving Boyd and Alfred gazing at each 
other in sheepish pain. Alfred tried to keep up appear- 
ances with a few of the usual commonplaces of parlor 
talk, but Boyd, either too hurt or too indifferent, abruptly 
strode away. 

Alfred was tortured with jealousy and self-dissatis- 
faction. Nor was it any comfort to him to see Boyd tor- 
tured with the same emotions. He wanted to fly from 
the scene of his misery, but this very misery was an 
incubus that pinned him to the ground. Suddenly he 
remembered that he had carried in his pocket all even- 
ing a letter from Madge. And he hadn't even opened 
it! 

This memory became a crowbar that pried him out 
of his inertia. Deciding to read the letter alone in his 
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quarters, he made his way out of the pavilion in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 



Alfred's chalet, in the line of old horse-cars that served 
to domicile the young settlement workers, was a par- 
ticularly battered remnant. Neither of the doors closed 
fully, the roof had a weakness for exposing the sky, 
and the porous window-sashes and broken window-panes 
offered little resistance to the wind that rattled noisily 
through. 

He surveyed his billet with a despondent shake of the 
head. Then he entered, lighted a candle, and across its 
flickering shadows read Madge's letter. It ran : 

Dear Alfred: 

I have just read the first eight chapters of your novel, "The 
Ingrate." It makes very brisk and vivid reading. And it is en- 
lightening. I mean it offers the reader an inspired guess at the 
life to come, as well as an intelligible view of the life that is. 
The leading character is an entrancing figure. I quite lost my 
heart to him, — this quaint, rich old professor of yours, who 
gives birth not to children, lectures, nor books, but to human 
character, and this without conscious effort, by the mere act of 
letting the rhythms of his creative personality alter the rh3rthms 
of the immature student. If it is no small task to fashion a 
hero out of a professor, it is an achievement to fashion a pro- 
fessor who is a force of nature and not a force of habit merely. 
Alfred, there is no doubt left in my mind that you have the 
artist's gift; it is the gift, as you put it yourself, "of making 
people strive more wilfully toward higher levels of comfort, well- 
being, endurance, and power." You must rejoice in this gift and 
cultivate it and stop disparaging and weakening it, as you do by 
constantly dwelling on the deficiency of its possessor. 
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If only Nixola gave me one tenth the credit with 
which Madge over-credits me ! " sighed Alfred. 

Why have you not been more faithful to your art? You say 
that your university work scatters your mind and that, as teach- 
ing is essentially an act of intense self-dispersal while authorship 
is an act of intense self -focusing, the discomposing nature of the 
one sets you out of tune with the composing nature of the other. 
If this is true, if teaching really interferes with writing, you 
should give up the teaching at once. 

" Dear, impractical little Madge I " said Alfred. 
" How little she understands the problems of bread and 
butter ! " 

Doing so might take a load off the profession no less than off 
your mind. I say this with some confidence, because I once 
heard you lecture at the Carleton Settlement Once. Never 
again! Alfred, you write like an angel but teach like an owl. 

The Chip-in-Dale is prospering far beyond my wildest hopes. 
What with Mr. Boyd's support and Mrs. Pierrepont's patronage, 
orders are coming in faster than our limited staff can fill them. 
Our future looks very bright indeed and I only hope Aristide 
and Mr. Kjrrion will do nothing to spoil it. They have been 
talking over various schemes for attracting newspaper attention 
to the business, on the principle that public notice of any sort 
is better than no notice at all. Even were this true of a starving 
business, it would not be true of a thriving one. An enterprise 
that has the uphill push of satisfied patrons behind it can dis- 
pense with the downhill push of notoriety. Perhaps my fears 
are uncalled for. Luckily, though Aristide is a hopelessly over- 
grown boy about adventures, Donald is Mr. Wise One, if any- 
body is. And it may be that they will think better of their wild- 
cat schemes of advertisement now that Mrs. Pierrepont has laid 
the comer-stone to their good fortune. 

This lady, being bom to the purple, has an aristocrat's pref- 
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erence for refined behavior. It seems she long ago took a dis- 
like to the rather noisy manners of Mr. Kyrion senior. That is 
one reason why she so readily stopped dealing with him and 
took to supporting the rival venture of his son. Another reason 
is the son himself, his balmy airs and seductive impertinences. 
At all events, she has commissioned us to decorate a huge orphan- 
asylum on St. Nicholas Heights which is a pet charity of hers. 
Having taken a fancy to me, she has stipulated that I am to 
superintend the work subject to her directions. Subject to her 
directions in italics, observe. There's the rub. An artist can't 
do her best under the fussy eyes of a person with Brobding- 
nagian airs and Lilliputian taste. But Mrs. P. is improving on 
acquaintance. And the opportunity is certainly a splendid one. 

Perhaps you will now understand why I am rather anxious 
that Donald shall not dish all our prospects with any public 
"stunt" which he may think highly romantic but which less en- 
thusiastic people may think merely vulgar. 

Wouldn't Nixola be amused if she saw this new spirit of 
caution creeping upon me? Perhaps you had better tell her 
about it, for I think it will please her. Above all, remember this. 
You are to drop your teaching as soon as possible and finish 
your novel. If you can't find any better place of inspiration, 
come down to Poets' Corner early every day. I guarantee it as 
quiet and undisturbed as a graveyard all morning long. .No 
poet ever reaches it before one in the afternoon. 

MADGE. 

As Alfred re-read this letter he felt happy at Madge's 
good opinion of him but miserable at the impossibility of 
following her advice. How could he give up his post 
in the university when he had no private resources? 
Even were his constitution robuster than it was, so that he 
might confidently hope to survive for several years on 
the slim first fruits of his pen, he dared not take the 
plunge. Out in his native California there were a 
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mother and a sister who regularly looked to him for help. 
He had never mentioned these liabilities to Madge, or 
even to Nixola. Heaven forbid ! To his sensitive mind, 
a poor man supporting dependents cut as awkward and 
perhaps as discreditable a figure as a rich man begging 
his bread. 

With a sigh Alfred put these thoughts to one side 
and made ready for bed. It did not take him long to 
get there. He was dead tired both from loss of sleep 
the night before and from the excruciating boredom of 
doing nothing for two days. Add to this that Nixola's 
treatment of him, though it did not bear thinking about, 
obstinately haunted his thoughts; and it is easy to see 
why Alfred longed for the unconsciousness which alone 
promised to ease his mental no less than his physical 
pain. 

But all the circumstances were against him. It was an 
unusually raw, cold night. The wind roistered up and 
down the car and reminded Alfred poignantly that his 
hard, narrow cot, designed for summer occupation, was 
but skimpily supplied with blankets. He had appealed 
for more covering, after the first night's experience ; but 
Miss Roscoe, mindful of Alfred as the bringer of Nixola 
and all her works, had managed to deny his request on 
some very evasive pretext. This memory proved an 
added torment to his sleepless brain. How could a fel- 
low sleep with a vixen's spite for a blanket, let alone 
the draughts of icy air that filtered industriously through 
the porous bedclothes, or the broken window-panes that 
beat a mad tattoo exactly every time he began to nod? 
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After tossing and turning and shivering and dozing off by 
fits and starts for what seemed an eternity, Alfred lit a 
match and consulted his watch. Three-quarters of an 
hour had gone by I 

A fine week he was having! 

He gave up as a bad job the attempt to sleep. He 
wished himself and his infatuation for Nixola to the 
devil. After reflecting gloomily on his accumulated 
wrongs for a few minutes, he decided to resort to na- 
ture's great destroyer, an artificial sleep-producer. There 
was no help for it, he said to himself, as he took a bottle 
of veronal out of his suit case. If he spent another cold, 
sleepless night he would be an utter wreck next day. 
No excuse is better than a poor one to a man of any 
spirit; but Alfred's spirited nature was in abeyance just 
then. 

VI 

As soon as he had taken an exceptionally large dose 
of the drug, he hastily dressed and went out for a short 
walk. Previous experiments had showed him that ver- 
onal acted best if he walked around a bit. Say he did 
this for some terf minutes ; by that time he was certain 
to be so overpowered with sleep that he could drop 
down anywhere and feel sure of four or five hours of 
oblivion. 

So he walked along the road to Mohawk Circle, and 
ihence past the bungalows to Pequot Circle. He was 
getting to be drowsy now, so very drowsy that he was 
glad to have Carleton Boyd's bjg motor-car to lean against 
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for a minute or two. The circle wa^ deserted and the 
silence was complete, except that fag-ends of sounds of 
jazz band, clapping, and laughing came floating over now 
and then from the pavilion. 

Alfred looked at the commodious rear seat of the au- 
tomobile and regretted that he had to walk back so far. 
This rear seat, comfortably sheltered under the at- 
tached top of the car, seemed a hundred times warmer 
and more inviting than his tatterdemalion of a chalet. 
Chalet ! The more he thought of the mockery of so high- 
falutin a word for so lowfalutin a thing, the more the 
rear seat hypnotized him. Alfred was still struggling 
feebly to tear himself away, when he caught sight of 
several huge iut rugs thrown over the two movable in- 
termediate seats. Human nature could withstand no 
more. 

Just long enough to get good and warm, he assured 
himself, as he stepped hungrily into the car. He took 
one of the rugs and with sleepy hands woozled it on 
the floor under the middle seats. 

" Only for a minute or two," he muttered, pulling 
down another rug and fairly encasing himself in it. 
" No one can see me here. Warm storage, I call it." 

Agreeable Kubla-Khanish sensations stole in upon him. 
It seemed to him that he was a pirince in Xanadu, and 
Nixola sat beside him on the banks of the sacred river 
and tenderly besought him, to the strains of a dulci- 
mer . • • 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE ABDUCTION 



MEANWHILE the cup of Nixola's triumph was run- 
ning over, and Donald was proposing a short motor- 
ride in the brisk Algonquin air. 

" A little spin to clear our heads of the fumes of danc- 
ing," was his characteristic way of putting the proposal. 

She readily consented. It would reward him for his 
assiduous attention throughout that evening. Besides, it 
might add a notch to Boyd's feeling of humiliation to 
see her flitting blithely away on Donald's arm. Being hu- 
man, Nixola did not stop to consider how fatal it is to 
push good luck beyond its climax. 

As the observed of all observers she made the most of 
a sensational exit. Donald and Aristide fairly raced her 
to Pequot Circle. There, while Aristide got into the 
driver's place in Boyd's car, Donald took the rear seat 
beside Nixola and tucked her and himself in snugly with 
the warm fur rugs at hand. 

Soon they were moving swiftly along the road to Inch- 
ville. New York. Aristide was busy driving. Donald 
was quite as busy making love. As he brazenly asked 
Nixola, what else was there for him to do? The night 
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was enchanting, the moon was traditionally made for 
wooing, and the girl was radiant beyond compare. Nix- 
ola laughed compliantly at this, a proceeding that con- 
firmed him in his conviction that she was madly in love 
with him. It also encouraged him to keep up his attitude 
of the successful lover who can impose his own terms. 

His complete assurance of success amused Nixola 
hugely. Nobody had ever tried that tack with her be- 
fore. She was certain he was going to propose to her, 
and was rather sorry for the surprise in store for him. 

In the meantime he was equally certain that she was 
going to propose to him, and was equally sorry for the 
surprise in store for her. Being proposed to was a 
situation he had already been in several times, so that 
he felt quite capable of coping with it. Indeed, he 
looked forward with zest to the graceful way in which 
his experience would allow him to extricate himself. 

The car sped on for some time. Spice was added to 
Donald's love-making by a rather strange abstraction on 
Nixola's part. She seemed hardly conscious of their 
whereabouts or of how far they were leaving Algonquin 
Lake behind. And though she was very yielding to Don- 
ald, it was an absent-minded yielding. It was as if her 
soul and body were divorced, or as if her person were in 
the car but her thoughts were a great distance away. 
This was totally unlike the flattering attentiveness to him 
which had marked her manner all through the entertain- 
ment in the pavilion. Donald did not in the least know 
what to make of her singular detachment. 

The truth was that she was thinking of Boyd. Had 
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she not been severe enough with the poor man? His 
arrogance had probably been sufficiently punished. He 
had looked frightfully cut up when she turned down his 
last attempt to conciliate her. Should she perhaps let up 
on him a bit? 

This was the train of her thoughts. But Donald nat- 
urally could not guess it. 

" That 's quite enough now," she said abruptly to her 
companion, whose ardor was growing apace. 

** Enough ! Detestable expression ! It is the harshest 
of all spoken words, the extinguisher of light in the tem- 
ple of love, the verbal portcullis with which women and 
angels bar men from Paradise." 

" Donald, your speeches are very pretty, too pretty to 
lose. I know of only one way to keep you making them 
to me. That is to refrain from marrying you." 

" But I have n't asked you yet, you know." He said 
it cautiously. Her words might be a new mode of lead- 
ing up to a proposal or to the round-about equivalent of 
a proposal. Who could detect all the stratagems with 
which up-to-date girls besieged a bachelor's citadel? 
And he was determined to be on the safe side. 

" No, and I 'm not going to let you," she promptly 
replied. " In this fascinating poetic mood of yours you 
can cast quite a spell over a girl. I might forget myself 
and say, * Yes.' But a husband can't go on making poetic 
speeches to his wife any more than a wife can go on in- 
spiring him to do so by saying, * Enough,' at the critical 
moment. So the spell would soon be broken. I should 
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wake up some fine day and be very angry with myself for 
my mistake/' 

" Mistake ! That sounds as if you were n't in love 
with me at all." Donald blurted this out with rather less 
than his usual savoir-faire. Her statement had relieved 
his fear but pricked his vanity. 

" In love with you! " exclaimed Nixola. " No, my dear 
boy; not in the least." 

'* You don't mean to say it 's Carleton Boyd ! " cried 
Donald. He was not jealous, but his sensitized vanity 
at once suggested that the minx had been playing him off 
against another. 

" What difference does it make, as long as it 's not you? 
Your business is to go on making pretty speeches to me, 
when I need them. They 've been very useful to-day. 
I '11 do my bit in return. For instance, I '11 help you with 
that abduction you've been planning. I'll find a very 
pretty girl for you." 

" You have found a very pretty girl for me." 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes, dear child," said Donald, with returning spirits. 
'' You are the girl and this is the abduction." 

It was a second or two before Nixola could take the 
situation in. Then her whole body tingled with the un- 
forgettable realization that while she had been making 
good use of Donald he had been making even better use 
of her. 

And to what a purpose ! She had a hazy memory of 
the afternoon in the hammock, when Donald had out- 
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lined a scheme for running away with some girl and 
securing newspaper publicity through the exploit. This 
scheme, which she had cheerfully applauded at the time, 
had a far less attractive look now that she proved to be 
the girl in question. 

She did not object to notoriety provided it advertised 
her good points. But she saw clearly enough that this 
escapade would advertise her bad points. That Donald 
held her in so light a regard that he could dare to put 
her to such base uses gave her self-esteem a severe shock. 
Momentarily, indeed, the shock induced an almost com- 
plete mental anesthesia. 

It was characteristic of her that such anger as she 
felt was directed at Donald for outwitting her than 
at herself for being outwitted. 

" We must turn back at once," she said, her voice 
packed with decision. 

" Impossible," said Donald, who begged her to be a 
good sport and not spoil a first-rate joke just because it 
happened to be a joke at her own expense. 

" Stop the car 1 " was her mandatory reply to these en- 
treaties. 

" Don't be unreasonable, Nixola ! " he expostulated. 
''We can't break into the schedule now. Why, we 
must be within a stone's throw of Inchville. We are 
expected there. Our friend the reporter — " 

** Stop the car, I say ! •' repeated Nixola, in a much 
louder voice. Now thoroughly aroused, she moved for- 
ward to get the attention of the all-unconscious Aristide. 

Donald laid a restraining hand on her wrist. But she 
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had stopped counting the consequences. With her free 
hand she gave him a resounding slap in the face. He 
tumbled and slid partly down under the movable seat in 
front of him. 

At that moment a blood-curdling yell was emitted from 
somewhere on the floor of the car. As Alfred unraveled 
himself from sundry rugs and made the swift transit 
from a horrible nightmare to a singular reality, Nixola 
and Donald reechoed his yell with a scream and a shout 
of fear. 

The next instant Aristide applied the brakes and 
stopped the car with a seismic jolt that threw the occu- 
pants into a confused heap of struggling heads, arms, and 
legs. 

II 

When Aristide got to the scene of the confusion his 
fellow travelers were still extricating themselves from 
their entanglement and their fear. Without more ado 
he took hold of what turned out to be a leg and, 
pulling its owner free from his animate and inanimate 
impedimenta, righted him on the road beside the car. 

" Gibson ! " shouted Aristide, recognizing Alfred by 
the light of the moon. " Are you he or his shadow ? 
You look like the shadow." 

" I feel like it, too," said Alfred, as much dazed by sur- 
prise as from the effects of the sleeping-potion. His thin 
face showed a ghastly pallor under the moon's silver 
rays. 

By this time, Nixola and Donald having emerged, all 
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four contributed to a medley of protestations, interjec- 
tions, questions, accusations, threats, and expostulations 
that added bedlam to bewilderment. Finally Aristide 
raised his powerful baritone voice and shouted the others 
down. 

" For heaven's sake, one at a time, or we shall all be 
deaf as well as mad ! " 

" This might be a dream," Alfred could be heard mur- 
muring, as quiet was restored. He was still dopey from 
the drug. 

"It's anything but that," said Donald. 

" It 's Inchville, New York," added Aristide, grimly. 
" But how the deuce did you get in the car ? " he said to 
Alfred. " I thought it was a girl we were abducting." 

Here Nixola came forward. 

** This joke has been carried far enough," she said 
peremptorily. "You have brought me here to please 
yourselves. You will now return at once, to please me." 

Like figures in a puppet-show, they all stepped obedi- 
ently into the car. 

" It can't be done," said Aristide, after a dozen frantic 
attempts to make a st^rt. 

" What ! " they exclaimed in chorus. Aloof and de- 
jected, they all stepped out again. 

" The motor 's all right, but I can't get any power. 
I 'm extremely sorry," he said apologetically to Nixola. 
He was only beginning to grasp the fact that she had 
not joined their scheme with full knowledge of the part 
intended for her. 
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Nixola turned away. Her feelings were too deeply 
stirred for words. 

" It is the first job I ever went into against Madge's 
advice," groaned Aristide. " And I never regretted any- 
thing half so much." 

** Madge? Is my sister in this? ** 

This was the first that Aristide and Donald knew of 
the relationship. They were really too stunned to grasp 
the fact. But Donald made it clear that Madge knew 
nothing of his choice of Nixola for the part of leading 
lady in the melodrama. 

Aristide, beside himself at the prospect of Madge's dis- 
approval, advanced angrily on Donald: 

** You swore she understood. What do you mean by 
telling me such a brazen lie ? " 

Donald tilted his chin a trifle higher and stood his 
ground. He stoutly protested that he had outlined the 
stratagem to Nixola and that he had in all good faith 
inferred her consent to take part in it. 

That he had drawn this inference was probably true. 
But Donald's friends knew that in connection with his 
own interests his powers of self-persuasion were fabu- 
lous. As a result he was seldom believed when a crisis 
like this arose. Aristide scornfully rejected all protests. 

" The trouble with you is," he said, " that you can't 
tell the truth even to yourself." He concluded this speech 
with a belligerent movement. 

Alfred and Nixola interposed, both more perturbed 
than Donald was. 
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** No violence, please ! " Nixola commanded. 

** Don't infringe on the lady's privilege," said Donald, 
rubbing his face reminiscently. Vindictiveness was not 
one of his traits. He was quite ready to make up, but 
Nixola was not. 

Turning her fire on Aristide, she wanted to know what 
his reputed cleverness was worth if he could not prevent 
Donald from playing such a despicable trick. 

Aristide winced under the cut. 

" I stand bereft of excuses," he said. " Donald has 
outwitted me. Still, if I may say so, I am not the only 
one who has met his match in him. I observe with 
astonishment that even the most fascinating woman can- 
not hope to lead a whole sex in chains." 

It was Nixola's turn to wince. 

"How much longer are you going to pick on me?" 
said Donald, intervening with a much injured air. " You 
seem agreed that I am the sole culprit, and I 'm sorry I 
can't make it unanimous. But," he added handsomely 
to Nixola, " I hope you '11 forgive me for unintentionally 
bringing you into this scrape." 

Nixola wasted no time dispensing either forgiveness or 
reproaches. 

" Come, Alfred," she said, brashly turning down Aris- 
tide's offer to escort her. " I suppose there 's nothing for 
it but to trudge to the village." 

" It can't be above ten minutes' walk, if my calculations 
are right," Aristide called after her. " There 's only one 
decent place to put up at, and that 's the Knickerbocker 
Hostelry." 
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He added that he and Donald would pry into the ma- 
chinery for a while, before abandoning the car as quite 
hopeless. 

But Nixola had already taken Alfred's arm and 
marched him off. 

Ill 

Inchville is one of those characteristic small towns 
without a distinctive trait of any kind. If among the 
thousands of dreary incorporated townlets in the United 
States, with a population of five thousand and upward, 
there is so much as a single one with a truly unique fea- 
ture, that one is not Inchville, New York. 

Yet the law that no two peas in a pod are exactly alike 
holds good, on closer inspection, even as regards our 
small towns. The point of uniqueness about Inchville 
was an item of the Knickerbocker Hostelry. Not the 
pretentious name for the squatty, drab wooden building, 
nor the equally pretentious, tawdrily dirty entrance and 
reception-room, nor the complete success with which man 
had outwitted nature in constructing unbelievably incom- 
modious, dingy, unventilatable, cardboard-walled bed- 
rooms in which health and sleep might triumphantly be 
defied. These items could be duplicated in the leading 
" hotel " of any one of Inchville's innumerable replicas, 
from the Alleghanies to the Golden Gate. 

No. Inchville's singular point lay not in the hostlery 
itself but in the fact that its proprietor was a Belgian 
refugee, who by reason of the German invasion had fled 
from his prosperous inn in Ghent and taken ship for 
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America. Here, coming somehow to Inchville, he had 
bought out Jeremiah Casey, the latest of a long line of 
shiftless mediocrities who had successively managed 
the Knickerbocker Hostelry at a loss. 

The new proprietor had annulled the native dyspeptic 
menu and substituted a more wholesome Belgian cuisine, 
which the people of Inchville viewed with considerable 
suspicion. But this was not so much because the new 
dishes sported foreign names or bore palatable and eupep- 
tic qualities hitherto unknown to Inchville, but because 
the owner spoke very little English and (when conven- 
ient) understood even less. 

Around Saturday midnight the cub reporter of the 
Evening Universe was keeping a forlorn vigil in the dingy, 
respectable office of this hostelry and deciding that for 
an uncommunicative atmosphere its match could not be 
found. All that his most unabashed pumping could elicit 
either from the tongue-tied proprietor or his twice tongue- 
tied attendant was that, over the telephone, some one had 
reserved the "bridal suite" (two connected rooms with 
a cold-water faucet adjoining). Nothing else had hap- 
pened. 

Midnight passed ; several of the small half-hours of the 
morning followed suit; the proprietor drooped listlessly 
over the portly hotel register, and the man-of-all-work 
went dead asleep. But nothing happened. 

The cub reporter began to wonder what to say to the 
awe-inspiring Pepoon in case the great abduction did not 
eventuate. He knew exactly what was to occur, did this 
young man; for Aristide had shown him the principals 
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and told him everything down to the minutest detail, 
not omitting the shade of the heroine's hair or the con- 
tour, somewhat glorified for the occasion, of the leading 
man's nose. He was simply to see the public perform- 
ance of which the dress rehearsal, so to speak, had al- 
ready been thoroughly gone over in his mind. 

Well, he was on the spot, his eyes were fairly aching 
to see, and the telegraph wires were duly engaged to hum 
the story to New York. All was ready, most of all the 
copy itself (with proposed headlines in full regalia), 
which this enterprising young journalist had prepared 
beforehand. Still nothing happened. 

He had suffered his mind to play with rather dismal 
conjectures, when the office door opened and the lady 
of his thoughts came in as large as life and twice as 
vivacious. The same could hardly be said of the young 
man who walked behind her and who, judged by his pal- 
lid, woebegone face, looked more like the hero of Poe's 
" Raven " than like the happy occupant of a bridal suite. 

What might it all mean? This was unmistakably the 
girl. He had seen her only once, but no man who had 
looked even once on this golden-haired girl's equipoise 
could ever afterwards fail to recognize her. Yet where 
was the hero with his rather fetching swank, his bland 
impudence, and his good-natured air of being above it 
all? And why did this flat-chested substitute bear such 
a desolate, doleful look, reminding one of the statue of 
the Dying Monk, or was it the Christian Martyr? 

From his nook in a corner of the office the puzzled 
reporter watched Nixola arouse the slumbering proprie- 
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tor, despatch the heavy-lidded porter on a dozen errands, 
manceuver the laggard Alfred up to signing the register, 
and generally drive somnolence from the hostelry like 
some victorious Goddess of Aniriiation. Watching this 
scene, he had an inspiration. The heroine in the strata- 
gem had been thwarted. Her lover had failed her, or 
her lover's father had foiled her. What did it matter 
which? This masterful Amazon was clearly not the one 
to be deprived of her spoils. She had seized the first best 
substitute for a lover — a poor substitute, but the best 
at hand. And she was making the most of him. 

At 2 A. M., after several glasses of whisky to keep him 
warm and watchful, this sounded to the cub reporter like 
a very lucky inspiration indeed and a very plausible story 
to boot. Why not? A public which believed that one 
woman had made a world's record airplane flight, that 
a second woman had taken a seat in Congress, and that 
a third woman was President of the Acheson National 
Bank of Denver, would surely not strain at a simple story 
of a fourth woman playing cave man to her lover ? True ? 
It would be true in an hour or so. He recalled the words 
of the mighty Pepoon : " If a story pleases the public, 
it 's true." 

This was no time to await the sequel, since the remain- 
ing minutes in which copy for an early Sunday extra 
might still reach the Universe editor were fast ebbing. 
The reporter, after one glance at the register just signed 
by the guests, made hastily for the telegraph wires. 

Meanwhile Nixola, who could move mountains, could 
not move the two Belgians to interpret her wishes cor- 
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reedy. It was amazing how many simple English words 
a sleepy refugee could misunderstand in five minutes. 
Chiefly, the proprietor could not or would not grasp the 
fact that she and Alfred were brother and sister. This 
was a fiction adopted, for expediency's sake, on Alfred's 
initiative and carried out by Nixola's act of signing the 
register with the name of Ellen Gibson. But the proprie- 
tor would have none of the register. The bridal suite had 
been engaged by wire for a bridal couple, and a bridal 
couple should at any cost occupy it. 

Accordingly, he turned a deaf ear to Nixola's explana- 
tion and two deaf ears to Alfred's gingerly interjected 
phrases of mongrel French. He soon transferred his 
guests, explanations and all, to the care of his porter. 
This functionary, equally impervious to the clear con- 
ciseness of the English tongue, Monsieured and Ma- 
damed them up-stairs, where he ushered them, with con- 
scious pride, into the first room of the famous bridal 
suite. 

Alfred was gathering his French resources for a final 
dramatic protest, when the porter went to the connecting 
door and flung it open. 

" Voila, Monsieur et Madame/* he cried, with a fine 
flourish, such as only a European porter can give. 

" Thank Heaven, there are two rooms ! *' said Nixola. 
She at once took the room which had a greater space, a 
wider bed, and better furnishings. 

" Don't bother him any longer, Alfred," she ordered. 
" He will never understand your French. Besides, even 
if he did understand, it would embarrass him more than 
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me ; and it would be a nuisance to hunt up another hotel.** 

So the porter was sent out rejoicing. 

Nixola stood ready to bid Alfred good-night and close 
the door between the two rooms, when Alfred said 
quietly : 

" I think, Nixola, that you are the most detestably self- 
ish girl I have ever known." 

" Dear me ! this is very sudden ! " 

" All revelations are sudden. Mock away if you like. 
But my eyes are opened at last and I see you as you 
really are. Behind all your beauty and fascination there 
is a cold, callous, calculating nature. You have as much 
heart as an alligator. You have spent the whole time at 
Algonquin Lake torturing every man near you with your 
sex — no, not with your sex but with your diabolic 
coquetry, which is only the shadow not the substance of 
sex and is a sort of counterfeit coin of love. You have 
a perfect mania for trying to see how far you can ad- 
vance yourself or how much you can get upon the pay- 
ment of this counterfeit coin. But at last you have run 
up against a man who loves God as little and Mammon 
as much as you do, a man as egoistic, heartless, and un- 
scrupulous as yourself. And I hope you will be well 
served." 

" Don't I look well served ? " asked Nixola, looking 
particularly unregenerate. 

" This episode is not yet over. When retribution does 
come, it may be swift, sure, and terrible." 

" Why, Alfred, at last you 're talking! This is sweeter 
than a hundred of your proposals. Think of you standing 
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up to me like this ; the worm turning against the heel it 
groveled under! That alone is a fearful retribution; 
isn't it? Or would you call it a revolution? As for 
the other compliments you have paid me, time will show. 
Many things seem blacker in the early dawn than they 
really are, you know. Take a spotless character, one 
just like yours, for instance. Suppose a trustee of the 
university were to find you here alone with me, in a 
bridal suite 1 " 

" I 'm glad our plight leaves you in a jesting mood. 
I wish I felt as jolly. But I tell you, Nixola — " 

" Better not tell me now, Alfred. I 'm sure I 'm sorry 
to cut your lecture short. Especially as there's no 
doubt I richly deserve it. But don't forget it's nearly 
three a. m. So suppose we say, to be continued this 
afternoon? Believe me, I shall be in a much jollier mood 
for hearing the rest. And I may agree with more of it 
than you expect. Now watch me take a header into 
the land of nod." 

So saying, she blithely closed the door. 




CHAPTER XIV 

BUSINESS AS USUAL 



ALFRED could only shake his head at this exhibition 
of care-free unconcern and feel that in conduct such 
as hers depravity had made its masterpiece. Could he 
have looked into the next room, however, he would have 
seen a picture much more to his liking. For, once the 
door was closed, Nixola was anything but care-free. 
Without undressing, she stretched herself wearily on the 
bed and lay there for several hours, stark, staring, wide 
awake. 

Hell hath no torment worse than self-analysis. So 
Nixola might have said after a night of it; for she was 
not given to introspection and had experienced as little of 
its rapture as of its pain. 

Two feelings lacerated her to the very soul. Her up- 
permost feeling was wounded vanity. Her next was 
mortification at having botched her revenge on Boyd. 
That Donald Kyrion, far from being wildly in love with 
her as she had supposed, had no other use for her than 
as a pawn in the game of his self-advancement, was a bit- 
ter morsel to swallow. Several passionate schemes of 

vengeance against the wretch suggested themselves to 
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her, but as she had not lost her sense of humor she dis- 
missed them one and all, reflecting as she did so that the 
result of her one venture in getting even with people 
hardly justified her in entering on another. 

This reflection fanned her second grief into flame. A 
sense of good workmanship, which was one of her strong- 
est senses, was deeply injured by the way in which she 
considered she had bungled her retaliatory scheme against 
Carleton Boyd. What a fool she had been to let Donald's 
flattering advances, or any other consideration, side-track 
her from the main purpose! She told herself she had 
been caught napping at her job, just when the cake was 
cooked to a turn. Now here it was, burnt to a cinder. 
She argued that Boyd was sure to hear a version of this 
deplorable abduction trick highly unfavorable to his 
opinion of her. Any blow she might have given his 
pride of place and power would be more than offset by 
his contempt for the ease with which she had become 
Donald's dupe. It was a thought that rankled, the more 
she found no escape from it. 

And in and out of all these reflections stole an uneasy 
fear that she had come to care for Boyd's regard at the 
precise moment that all hope of ever securing this regard 
had been destroyed by her own hands. 

It would be idle to pretend that Nixola felt much regret 
for her conduct or that she was greatly aflFected by the 
charges Alfred had so unexpectedly delivered. His sud- 
den deflection from her worship did stir her, of course. 
But as regards his dramatic appeal to her conscience 
she was almost wholly unmoved. True, she resented his 
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remarks about God and Mammon. Nobody likes being 
told that they don't love God and do love Mammon, not 
even people who don't believe in God or don't know who 
is meant by Mammon. When she summed up Alfred's 
accusations they appeared to come to this : that she was 
more commercial than other people in that she made a 
practice of getting as much as she could out of life for 
the smallest possible payment. 

This criticism struck her as ridiculously unjust. She 
was far from denying that she was commercial. But 
then, as she saw the world, who was n't ? The last thing 
she should ever dream of doing was to use her sex de- 
liberately for gain. But if, in return for the personal 
charm and rare vitality she gave out to her environment, 
she got as much as she could in return, was she doing 
worse than others who got the highest price that their 
beauty or talents would fetch in the market? 

The struggle for existence was a competitive struggle 
in which the race was to the swiftest and the most master- 
ful. Everybody she had ever known acted on this prin- 
ciple except Madge; and Madge was held by general 
consent to be damaging not alone her own interests but 
those of her relatives and friends. Yes, everybody acted 
on this principle, but few were as frank as she in admits 
ting it. Most people stuffed their mouths full of precepts 
of morality. 

How well she knew the value of these precepts ! She 
had yet to meet a man who was not equally averse to 
having them doubted or to putting them into practice. 
As for herself, she had always frankly proclaimed her 
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belief in the doctrine of tit for tat carried out to a logical 
end. And this meant not merely " a fair return for fair 
treatment/' but " an unfair return for unfair treatment." 

She grew less depressed as she began to admire the 
picture she prettily painted of her superior frankness. 
And as she assured herself that Alfred had laid hold of 
this virtue to smite her with, she concluded she could do 
no better than dismiss his indictment as too preposterous 
for words. 

No, her spirits were borne down not with a sense of 
guilt but with a sense of having bungled. Was there any- 
thing more humiliating than the perception that one has 
made an inexcusably stupid misplay? See what had be- 
come of her triumph over her employer. It had col- 
lapsed like a riven balloon; worse still, it threatened to 
smother her prospects in its ruins. 

Her prospects! There came a lurking suspicion that, 
in spite of her disclaimer, she had hoped to profit by the 
admiration she had lately begotten in Carleton Boyd. 
This uncomfortable suspicion, for which Alfred's lecture 
was to be thanked, would not down for some time. 

What was to be done ? Neither her conscience nor her 
reason answered the question. But her instincts helped 
her out. When people don't know what to do, they usu- 
ally do nothing, that is, nothing but what their habits 
regularly dictate. Nixola decided to brazen it out by 
acting as if nothing had happened, by pursuing her busi- 
ness as usual. 

As brazening things out was an exercise at which she 
was an accomplished hand, her decision cheered her up 
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considerably. Soon after this rise in her spirits she fell 
fast asleep. 

II 

By Sunday noon Carleton Boyd was in possession of 
the following facts: His high-power touring-car had 
been taken out of Algonquin Lake by an unknown, un- 
authorized person or persons ; and four guests — to wit, 
Donald, Aristide, Alfred, and Nixola — were missing 
from the camp. Miss Roscoe, with suitably sharpened 
daggers in her smiles, brought him this news at breakfast 
time. Just before noon he was provided from the same 
sources with an extra edition of The Evening Universe. 
The headlines informed him gaudily that, 

MODERN AMAZON ABDUCTS THE WRONG MAN 
Beautiful Business Girl mot to be Balked 

More modest headings added. 

Lover Relieved at Mistake of Imperious Wooerf 

And this insidious question was followed by 

Mrs, Pierrepont's Protigi Left in the Lurch. 

Then came several detailed columns which the ingen- 
ious reporter had cocktailed out of a basis furnished by 
Aristide, scraps gleaned from Donald, and flavoring sup- 
plied by his own judgment of what the public wanted to 
believe — the whole forming a lurid story that would 
have gained plaudits from Blind Harry or some other 
balladmonger of the ancient Scottish minstrelsy. 
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Boyd spent a most unhappy half-hour, with his head 
buried alternately in his hands and in the newspaper. He 
could not make head or tail of the story. To tell the 
truth, he did not half try, so great was his misery. If 
cheery old Harland had only been around I Unluckily, 
urgent Trans-Pacific business having to be transacted in 
the city, the vizier of the P. M. C. had left at an un- 
earthly hour on the only train that went out of Algonquin 
Lafce in the morning. So there sat Boyd, alone in the 
elegant library of his magnificent cottage, his exercises, . 
common sense, and scientific management all gone to 
smash. 

And his abdominal kink setting up a Reign of Terror ! 

Again and again he begged himself to believe that he 
was glad this thing had happened. As Nixola had made 
herself notorious (though under another name) there 
could now be no question of his stooping still further on 
her account. Still further? He blushed to think that he 
had demeaned himself so far last night as to be furiously 
jealous of her interest in Donald. 

But Donald, it would seem, had been a blind. For 
Boyd knew that the tale of Donald's father having kept 
him out of Nixola's toils was a baseless fabrication. 
Clearly Donald had been a blind for this chap Alfred 
Gibson, who had acted as her escort to the Settlement 
Conference. Boyd was not a little contemptuous of her 
taste. Birds of a feather flock together, he supposed. 
No doubt it was characteristic of a girl in Nixola's grade 
of society to give herself freely to a man of her own 
grade, a poorly favored creature though he was, nothing 
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but an obscure college pedagogue on a pitiful salary. 

These sentiments may not seem to square with Boy^ 
professed interest in democratic ideals. But it must -fie 
remembered that he was under the influence of a passidft. 
Moreover, democratic ideals will formulate themselves in 
one way to a man born and brought up on an income run- 
ning past a million, and in a surprisingly different way 
to a man born and brought up on no income at alL 
Boyd's ideal democracy, though he would have denied 
it heatedly, carried an extraordinary likeness to the t3rpe 
of democracy that prevailed in the liberal Empire of 
Julius Caesar: plenty of freedom for all and sundry, 
provided they followed dutifully in those approved 
courses which the three hundred best families prescribed. 

Now, the three hundred best families would never pre- 
scribe a course to an underpaid pedagogue that would 
encourage him to fix his affections on an object desired by 
one of themselves. So reasoned Boyd, whether con- 
sciously or not. And as he reasoned so he recalled with 
grim satisfaction that he was the most powerful trustee 
of the university of which this pitiful Alfred Gibson was 
an underling. He would take an early occasion of teach- 
ing the young man to run athwart his interests 1 

Meanwhile Boyd's one inevitable link with humanity 
was Miss Roscoe. But she was the last person in the 
world with whom he would wish to discuss the subject 
of Nixola, the one subject he was bursting with. Not 
but that the head worker talked and acted throughout 
this painful juncture with unexceptionable tact. She was 
far too astute to be guilty of any faux pas such as hinting 
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an " I told you so," to an influential person through whom 
she was studying to rise. But there was a weak point in 
her equipment, which was destined to keep her far below 
the eminence in life she aspired to. She had not an iota 
of dramatic sympathy in her character, not the least trace 
of an ability to step for one imaginary moment into an- 
other's pinching shoes. A tone of conciliatory blandness 
will not smother an ounce of venom. Consequently, 
though Miss Roscoe spoke with the tongues of angels, 
sermons on sex intoxication were carved in every linea- 
ment of her face. 

It was: more than Boyd could bear. The head worker 
hovered in the ofBng all morning in the expectation that 
she would receive his confidences as usual. Finally she 
invaded his retreat on a very good pretext. She reminded 
him that he was to preside over a meeting of the Red 
Circle Committee, a settlement committee entrusted with 
war-relief work in the Carleton Settlement neighborhood. 

Having thus secured a footing, she manceuvered the 
talk around to the extraordinary state of feeling among 
her workers. She regretted to mention it, she said, but 
the Inchville notoriety had completely demoralized the 
whole settlement staff. 

She instanced a sensational movement among the 
younger people to question the infallibility of her judg- 
ments and the inviolability of her decrees. The spirit 
behind this movement had received its stimulus, so she 
feared, from a certain late visitor at the camp. 

At this point she noticed to her horror that Carleton 
Boyd was staring at her like a man afflicted with amnesia. 
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It was only too plain that between what she was saying 
and what he was thinking there was a great gulf fixed. 

In despair she reverted to the subject of the committee 
meeting he was expected to attend. This appeared to 
restore his faculties, for he promptly used the reminder 
as an occasion for dismissing her, giving her a handsome 
donation for the committee's funds. He pleaded a deso- 
lating amount of correspondence and begged to be ex- 
cused from the meeting. 

A little later came a telegram from Donald. It said, as 
bold as brass : 

** Borrowed your car for joy-ride. Came to grief in Inchville. 
Car now in Morlick's junk-shop. Letter follows." 

Ill 

Eventually this telegram decided Boyd to go to Inch- 
ville. Earlier in the day he had sternly put away from 
his mind the wish to do so. He would not again permit 
himself to take any step that betrayed interest in his 
unspeakably impossible secretary. The telegram put a 
different face on matters. Surely it was no more than 
his duty to find out what that unscrupulous young rascal 
Kyrion had done to his car before abandoning it in a 
junk-shop. 

Late that afternoon he was driven away swiftly in 
another one of his cars. On the outskirts of Inchville 
Morlick's junk-shop was discovered. It turned out to 
be Inchville's garage, carriage factory, and automobile 
repair-shop rolled into one. 

In the open yard stood a group of inquisitive loiterers 
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buzzing knowingly around Boyd's joy-ridden car, and the 
more knowingly they buzzed the less they knew. The 
spectacle of these busybodies reminded Boyd painfully 
of the notoriety of the affair. 

To avoid embarrassment he feigned to be an idle in- 
quirer himself. The cynosure of the bystanders was a 
mechanic who hammered noisily away at the car in 
the intervals between Spells of purveying luscious in- 
formation on a subject of which he was quite as ig- 
norant as he was of machinery. It was he who answered 
Boyd's questions and volunteered details about the beau- 
tiful passenger and her three male escorts. It appeared 
that the car was not seriously damaged. Not much could 
be done with it, he said as he cheerfully hammered on, 
until a broken shaft pin was replaced by a new piece from 
New York. 

Why he went on tinkering with the machinery nobody 
knew, least of all the mechanic himself. But he was 
making the hammer fly with plenty of noise, and from 
this proceeding the spectators seemed to derive no end 
of pleasure. 

Boyd ordered his chauffeur to drive on into the tov^m. 
Now that he was here, he might as well see the Knicker- 
bocker Hostelry and be done with it. 

A festive holiday spirit pervading the town had ex- 
pelled the usual dull, overfed, sleepy Sunday atmosphere. 
Inchville did not often wake up to find that it had pro- 
vided the country with a three days' sensation. Hardly 
more than once a year did Inchville figure even obscurely 
in the police columns of some urban sheet. And not in 
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an age, if ever, could Inchville h(^ again to be the 
headline feature of a metropolitan extra, and be billed 
in a notorious abduction act at that. Inchvilleites might 
well be pardoned for being keyed up to the occasion. 
" Inchville," as a Congress Square druggist said to a 
Main Street baker, " Inchville had been put on the map." 

When Boyd drove up to the Knickerbocker Hostelry 
he saw a much bigger crowd of inquisitive idlers there 
than had loitered at Morlick's junk-shop. His arrival 
was greeted with a scattering of loud remarks intended 
to have a facetious reference to the event of the night 
before. One wag announced him in a stage-whisper as 
a detective from Mulberry Street, and another conjec- 
tured him to be a Secret Service man tracing a connection 
between the eloping principals and a gang of sinister 
German spies. The newcomer's tall, stiff, angular figure 
seemed to make these theories extremely popular among 
the bystanders. 

Blushing with nervousness, Carleton Boyd walked 
through the grinning crowd into the hostelry. No holi- 
day spirit met his sight there. Quite the contrary. The 
Belgian proprietor was walking distractedly about, wring- 
ing his hands and moaning that he was ruined, while his 
porter sat dissolved in tears which dropped erosively on 
the hotel register. 

" I have been made the fool of," said the old Belgian, 
pathetically, holding out his hands in despairing appeal 
to Boyd. " That American girl has made the great big 
fool of me." 

Perhaps he had heard the crowd conjecturing the visi- 
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tor to be a police agent of some sort. At any rate he 
exhibited the liveliest timidity in Boyd's presence, and 
varied repeated announcements of his complete ruin 
with assurances of his undying loyalty to the Allied 
cause. 

He begged the Commissaire of Police, so he addressed 
Boyd, to believe that the good name of his house had been 
sullied beyond human power to redeem. All honest, re- 
spectable people would henceforth shun the place; this 
was the constant burden of his refrain. 

"My good man, you are in America now, not in 
Europe," said Boyd. " Your fortune is made, if you but 
knew it. The cinema magnates will be after you pres- 
ently, a copy of your inn will be exhibited (with royalties 
for the original) in the Eden Musee, and people from 
all over the country will pay treble or quadruple the usual 
rates for the privilege of spending a night under a roof 
made historic by an abduction party." 

The old man shook his head incredulously. 

"Is this young lady, this Miss Gibson, still here?" 
asked Boyd, his heart in his mouth on the mere chance, 
unlikely as it was, that she had not vacated her room. 

Here? Sacre bleu! What did he think! Heaven 
forbid! And yet, would that she were here, the beau- 
tiful young wretch! If the respected Commissaire of 
Police could but lay hands on her — " Anton, get up, you 
lazy fellow ! At once, show his Excellency the Commis- 
saire the desecrated bridal suite ! " 

On the way up-stairs Boyd asked Anton, the porter, 
several questions about the night before. 
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Anton, between dejection and fear, answered in pru- 
dent monosyllables. 

" At last. Voila, Monsieur, the bridal suite — the once 
saintly bridal suite, now forever desecrated." 

" Perhaps . . . perhaps . . ." Boyd spoke with painful 
hesitation, "perhaps they occupied separate rooms." 

The porter moved his head funereally to indicate that 
the Knickerbocker Hostelry could not hope to save a shred 
of good repute out of the engulfing catastrophe. Was 
it not the bridal suite that they had engaged? he asked 
Boyd in a mournful voice. He walked impressively to 
the connecting door. 

"Voila, Monsieur," he said, flinging it open with a 
violence that caused his visitor to recoil. He pointed at 
the door dramatically, as if an incontestable inference were 
inscribed in flaming symbols on its panels. " That is how 
I left them ! " he said. 

Carleton Boyd heard no more. When he returned to 
a state of active self-consciousness he was in his car not 
very far from Algonquin Lake. 

IV 

When Boyd walked stiffly into the Executive Depart- 
ment of the P. M. C. on Tuesday morning, each clerk 
had his customary appearance of terrific industry. The 
usual signal of the " Boss's " arrival had been semaphored 
through the office, to the end that all outward and visible 
signs of efficiency might be swiftly assumed. All this 
was customary enough. But there was an undercurrent 
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of suppressed excitement in the room which Boyd was 
too preoccupied to detect. 

As he approached his private office he saw two female 
forms in the secretary's space outside 1 Was he the vic- 
tim of an hallucination bom of his intestinal kink and 
rigged with the curses dark of his Inchville troubles, or 
did he behold Nixola seated at her desk, dictating away 
as calmly as if this were any Tuesday in the year instead 
of the bluest, blackest Tuesday in her history or his? 

It was all he could do to incline his head in response 
to the dumbfounding coolness of her good-morning salute, 
and then to stagger on into the inner room. 

" What 's the matter ? " cried Harland, who had pre- 
ceded him to business. He helped Boyd into an arm- 
chair. 

" I 'm in great pain," said Boyd, his hand pressed 
against his right side. " It 's this horrible abdominal 
trouble of mine. I have n't eaten in thirty-six hours, 
Chris. This morning I simply had to take something to 
get down here on. That and . . . and . . . my secre- 
tary . . /' 

In a few words he dwelt on Nixola's part in the esca- 
pade to which The Evening Universe had given notoriety. 

" To see her sitting there, as cool as a cucumber, fin- 
ished me ! " he said, between gasps. 

" You are in a bad way ! " said Harland, compassion- 
ately. " When it hits a man in the heart, I pay no at- 
tention to him. The heart is a fickle organ that palpitates 
for a second petticoat as soon as the first is out of sight. 
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But when it hits him in the digestive tract, then I know 
it's serious." 

" When you Ve done talking," groaned Boyd, " you 
might send for Doctor Penrose." 

Nixola heard the urgent telephone message. She en- 
tered the inner room and promptly busied herself over 
the prostrate man, whom Harland had assisted to a couch. 

"I don't want any one else here," said Boyd queru- 
lously, as he turned his face from Nixola to the wall. 
He meant, any one else besides Harland, but since he 
did not make this point specific and since he was in too 
great pain to insist on any point whatever, no attention 
was paid to his remonstrance. Meanwhile Nixola wasted 
no words of sympathy or sorrow on the patient. For the 
time being Boyd was a human being in distress, and she 
moved with direct impersonal despatch to do what she 
could to give relief. Judging that the physician's arrival 
would involve the usual delay, she sent the office boy for 
a hot-water bottle and set about preparing a hot drink. 

" Penrose will order an operation," moaned the sick 
man. ** He has said all along that I need one." 

"What you need, is . . ." Harland paused to glance 
at the self-contained Nixola, industriously manipulating 
a small electric heater, " is a counter irritant," he con- 
cluded. 

*' Did you call me ? " said Nixola, quick as a flash, the 
temptation proving too much for her high spirits. 

In half an hour Boyd was much more comfortable. 
The pain was subsiding, he said, as his speech and his 
longing for life were restored together. 
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However, just as he was renewing his interest in 
his surroundings, Doctor Penrose came. He diagnosed 
the case as one of acute appendicitis and declared that 
only by an immediate operation could the patient be 
saved. 

So Carleton Boyd was rushed off to the Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

When the excitement of his removal was over Nixola 
gave the first exhibition of emotion. Boyd had said 
good-by to Harland but not to her. He had given her 
a parting look, however, a look loaded with accusation, 
anger, and reproach. This look touched off her repressed 
feelings as nothing else could have done. Even so, only 
an interested observer like Harland would have seen that 
she was affected. They were alone in the president's of- 
fice when he said, in his downright way : 

" I hope you are satisfied with the outcome. You have 
thrown away the chance of a lifetime." 

" Do you mean that my usefulness to the P. M. C. is at 
an end?" 

" You know what I mean as well as I do, Nixola. If 
you don't, you had better think it over. You had better 
go home and think it over deeply." 

" I neither need nor want to go home," said Nixola, ob- 
stinately. 

" Go home, Nixola ; I 'm master here for the time being, 
and you must obey me. As to your future usefulness, 
the president will decide that point. Come back to-mor- 
row without fear of black looks or a lecture from me. 
Your own reflections will settle poor Carleton's score 
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agamst you better than words of mine can do. I am 
due at the hospital soon, so I shall leave when you do. 
We 'd both better call it a day's work. I believe neither 
of us is as fit to continue business as we pretend to be." 



CHAPTER XV 

SACKCLOTH AND ASHES 



NIKOLA'S reflections went on duty with a fine razor 
edge long before she reached home. While she 
was being jounced up-town in the subway she put her 
situation through a careful review. There were two 
bitter doses to assimilate, Harland's and her mother's. 
Harland's had at least been swallowed. That was so 
much to the good. Her mother's was still before her. 
She had not returned home since the Inchville episode. 
For cogent reasons she had preferred to spend Sunday 
and Monday in a room at the Martha Washington. 

She wished people wouldn't waste time in needlessly 
upbraiding or threatening her. Reproaches or menaces 
were altogether useless. They never changed people's 
conduct, much less their character. What was the use of 
making speeches like, " You have thrown away the chance 
of a lifetime " ? They meant nothing definite. They just 
had a nasty way of rankling in one's memory and worry- 
ing one to pieces. 

Christopher Harland was not a figure to be thus lightly 
put out of mind, however. She knew that when he 
said a thing he usually meant what he said. Her thoughts 
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reverted to her conversation with him in Miss Roscoe's 
couch hammock. (How the pendulum had swung since 
that jolly afternoon !) If that was the chance he referred 
to, and she knew very well it was, she would not deny 
she had lost it. But, after all, what was one chance, no 
matter how magnificent? Life was full of magnificent 
chances. 

Yes, but were not chances very much like bullets? 
You never realized how close one of them had borne in 
upon you until it had hit or missed you. It was easy 
enough now to say that Carleton Boyd's interest in her 
had become a surprisingly deep attachment. But she 
had not been conscious of this until an hour ago, and 
then it was too late. What was the good of being wise 
after the event ? There was not much fun now in the idle 
speculation that but for her woeful folly she could prob- 
ably have signalized her victory over Carleton Boyd's 
aristocratic bias by becoming his aristocratic wife. The 
only comedy in the situation grew out of the prospect that, 
in the great mercantile organization of which she might 
have been a directing power, she was no longer sure even 
of a secretarial job. 

Well, she was fond of a change, and a new job al- 
ways held in store the zest of a new adventure. Still, 
there kept cropping up Harland's vivid picture of the 
vast commercial, industrial, and social interests into which 
Carleton Boyd's holdings ramified. It would have been 
a splendid thing to have a decisive voice in a destiny like 
that. What scope might it not have aflForded her un- 
doubted faculty for management and control ! 
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A question of experience forced itself upon her. Was 
any useful conclusion or guide for the future to be 
drawn from all that had happened? As far as she could 
see, only one. If a person too closely pursued his im- 
mediate advantage, he might do so to his permanent dis- 
advantage. She drew this conclusion by help of an 
analogy from business. Her daily occupation had pro- 
vided its share of failures and disappointments. But the 
disappointments were never shattering blows nor the fail- 
ures irretrievable routs. Business reverses (or, at any 
rate, her business reverses) never hit you in your inmost 
soul, as social or human reverses did. Was n't this be- 
cause the transaction of business involved so many others 
besides yourself in its failure or success and required a 
constant suppression of small, fleeting gratifications in 
the interest of larger, more enduring satisfactions? 

Another emphatic difference that struck her on com- 
paring her social with her business life was that in the 
former she lived almost wholly in the present, whereas 
in the latter she did not dream of doing this. One of the 
cardinal points of her business practice was to lay her 
plans far in advance of their expected fruition and, in 
striking for the goal, never to sacrifice the future to the 
present. To the practice of this principle she supposed 
she owed her pronounced success in the Executive De- 
partment of the P. M. C. 

She saw now that it was when she was most completely 
absorbed in some undertaking, usually without hope of 
personal profit or even self-improvement, that she did 
her best work. And what did this mean? Doing her 
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best work meant increasing her skill and ability ; it meant 
gaining in competence and technical expertness. Which 
was only another way of saying that she was improving 
herself, that she was adding to her value, and thus, though 
all unconscious of it, was making herself the highly re- 
munerated worker Harland said she deserved to be. 

How different was the fabric of her social life! 
Touching all matters outside of business she was a child 
of pleasure. Planless and purposeless, she was bent on 
satisfying each momentary whim, no matter at what fu- 
ture expense. This was like constantly drawing checks 
against a small account to which no deposits were being 
made. Sooner or later a check was bound to be re- 
turned with the inscription "ho funds" bringing the 
reckless spender up sharp. Donald Kyrion's contemptu- 
ous appropriation of her time and person was her re- 
turned check. She had thus been brought up sharp 
because, in her desire to punish Boyd for slighting her 
and to make him bow to her human equality, no cost had 
been accounted too great. Well, her consuming vanity 
had triumphed. She had achieved this petty present 
gain. But at what a huge future loss ! 

The long and the short of it was that, all her bravado 
notwithstanding, she felt she should seriously miss the 
loss of her position, partly because it would cut her off 
from direct" self-advancement, but in a greater degree 
because it would cut her off from the active, important 
relation to wide human and economic activities which, as 
Carleton Boyd's right hand, she had come more and more 
to enjoy. 
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Dear me ! this was bordering dangerously on the sort of 
moraiizing that Alfred was fond of! She would soon 
be offering to live for others in order the more fully to 
live for herself, or rhetorically declaring that you could 
not expand your soul to nobler issues if you bartered it 
away for petty ones. Really, she blushed to find herself 
driveling in such a close imitation of Alfred's ethical 
tosh. 

How to counter her mother's reproaches was another 
question. It became the more pressing the nearer she 
approached her home. Walking along Momingside 
Heights, she decided that her mother would have learned 
all about the Inchville matter from Alfred, who had pre- 
ceded her to the house by a day. To reassure Mrs. Hill 
about any possible notoriety did not present itself as a 
grave difficulty, for the dear lady was so utterly bewil- 
dered by the deluge of contemporary feminist innovations 
that hardly any broach of an older etiquette would sur- 
prise her. So many actions, once understood to be un- 
ladylike, were now held to be an indispensable part of a 
modern young lady's training, that Mrs. Hill had long 
since given up passing judgment. Nixola was therefore 
not at all uneasy on the score of putting an acceptable 
interpretation on her recent experience as the heroine of 
an abduction. 

To account for the probable loss of her position was a 
harder problem. There was no ready way of making this 
news palatable. The trouble was that it had grown to 
be a family maxim that Nixola would some day put the 
family in clover. Mrs. Hill depended on this change of 
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fortune with as much certainty as she depended on a 
change of seasons. She had a conviction, which no skep- 
ticism ever sapped, that her daughters could do anything 
they had a mind to. Nixola was the only one, unluckily, 
who had a mind to achieve tangible, material success. 
And it had latterly been taken for granted that her in- 
creasingly responsible post at the P. M. C. would prove 
the open-sesame to this achievement. 

II 

Mrs. Hill did not surprise her daughter by sparing the 
expected reproaches. After the first awkward greetings 
were over she pitched somewhat plaintively into the midst 
of things. 

'* Whatever has come over you, Nixola, to let your name 
get into the newspapers in such a vulgar connection ? " 

" My name is n't in the papers yet." 

" Oh, but it will be ! A woman reporter was here only 
an hour ago, inquiring about you. Trust those newspaper 
women to pry out anything you wish to hide ! " 

"Very well. Let us suppose the sob-sisters do print 
my name in all the papers; what do / care? " 

" What do you care ! Are you mad, Nixola ? Can you 
not picture to yourself the effect of a public anounce- 
ment that you and a young unmarried man spent the night 
at a country hotel in the same apartment?" 

** How ridiculous ! We were not in one apartment, but 
in separate rooms. Alfred must have told you as much." 

" Your family are not the only ones who read the news- 
papers, my dear. Of course, we understand that nothing 
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wrong happened. But you cannot reasonably expect to- 
tal strangers to take the same view of your extraordinary 
behavior that we do." 

" People that won't believe me, mother, may deprive 
themselves of the pleasure of my acquaintance, if they 
prefer. I shall be able to live through it, I assure you." 

" I don't understand your callousness, Nixola ! in- 
deed I don't ! You have disappointed me terribly. With 
your splendid common sense, I thought you were proof 
against such folly. If it had been anybody but you! 
Yet here you go and act as crazily as if you were Madge. 
It is beyond me. Have you fallen in love ? That is the 
only explanation I can find for the way in which you 
have lost your head." 

Nixola smiled at this inevitable airing of her moth- 
er's pet theory. Neither she nor Madge had ever chal- 
lenged this theory, because they felt satisfied that Mrs. 
Hill would never bring it to bear against an advantageous 
match. But could she swear she had not fallen in love 
with any one — not, say, with Carleton Boyd? Aloud 
she said: 

" Don't be afraid, mother. I may have lost my head 
for a moment ; but I shall never lose my heart." 

" Then that makes the mystery all the darker," said 
Mrs. Hill, looking at her dubiously. 

"Nothing fatal or tragic has happened yet; has it? 
Wait until I lose my job." She gave a brief outline of 
her precarious future. "If they do give me my walking- 
papers," she concluded with her old-time jauntiness, " I 
shall land another job just as good. I '11 make old Har- 
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land help me to one. So do cheer up, mother. Believe 
me, I 'm not worrying a bit." 

" Well, other people are," said Mrs. Hill, with rising 
indignation. " To hear you talk, one would suppose that 
nobody's feelings need be considered but yours. If you 
laugh, the world may laugh with you. But I assure you 
that Alfred and Madge are no more in a laughing mood 
than I am." 

" What 's the matter with Madge ? " asked her daugh- 
ter, quickly. 

** Oh, not much that you will worry about ! " replied the 
mother, with unwonted sarcasm. " She will have to drop 
the work she has been counting on to make a reputation 
by. Mrs. Pierrepont has canceled the order for the dec- 
oration of that asylum of hers. So Madge's prospects 
are completely smashed, that 's all ; just a detail." 

" What is Madge singled out for? " exclaimed Nixola, 
ignoring the sting in her mother's words. 

" What for, indeed I The rain falls on the good and 
the bad alike. Mrs. Pierrepont was furious at having 
her name publicly connected with such a common occur- 
rence, with such a very common occurrence," re- 
peated Mrs. Hill, impressively. " In the newspaper 
story there was a paragraph describing Mrs. Pierre- 
pont's interest in young Mr. Kyrion and the patronage 
she had given his shop. Well, she has taken all this 
patronage away and countermanded all the orders she 
gave Madge. Needless to say, the new business will be 
ruined." 

" That 's one on Kyrion ! " was Nixola's characteristic 
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comment. She added immediately : " I 'm frightfully 
sorry, though, that Madge should be hit by this." 

" Oh, don't waste any sorrow on Madge ! You know 
how queer she is. She takes thunder and lightning with 
the same composure that she takes sunshine. If she 
blames any one, she blames Mrs. Pierrepont; which is 
very foolish of her, I think. Were I in Mrs. Pierrepont's 
place, I would do exactly as she is doing." 

" Would you ? Don't forget that she went out of 
her way to pay Madge marked attention." 

" Does that oblige her to put up with being dragged 
into notoriety by Madge's employer? I should hope not! 
She feels injured at the strange way her kindness was 
repaid, and no wonder. I wish Madge wouldn't act so 
unreasonably about it." 
Unreasonably ? " 

Yes. Mr. Kyrion, it seems, knows how strong an 
impression Madge made on his richest customer. He 
believes Mrs. Pierrepont would do anything Madge 
asked her to: so he has begged her to visit the lady 
and plead with her for a return of her custom. I think 
Madge might do this. But you know Madge. An ele- 
phant couldn't budge her when her pride is touched. 
Her poor dear stepfather, whom she takes after so, was 
just as mulish at times. I have tried to reason with her. 
She calmly replies that if Mrs. Pierrepont cares so little 
about her work as to cancel orders for no fault of hers, 
she washes her hands of the whole relation. And this 
although there 's hardly any doubt that she could win the 
lady over." 
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" Of course she could ! " said Nixola, with warmth. 
'* People who take a shine to Madge are completely in 
her power. They can refuse her nothing. Perhaps it 's 
because she never asks for anything. On that score she *s 
incorrigible." 

The sister disapproved as strongly as the mother of. 
Madge's habit of carrying an uncompromising idealism 
into business. Mrs. Hill's sense of injury was not 
soothed by this agreement, however. She replied re- 
proachfully : 

" Oh, you are six of one and she is half a dozen of 
the other ! BetAveen your thinking of nothing but your- 
self and her thinking of anything but herself, I shall go 
distracted." 

Nixola was silent. After a long pause Mrs. Hill re- 
turned to the charge. She said: 

" You don't show the least anxiety about Alfred, I 
notice. But you 've got him into a very bad box. He 's 
been suspended from the university." 

" Well, mother, he 's always whining about nothing. 
Now at last he 's got something to whine about." 

" Nixola ! Have n't you any conscience whatever ? 
The poor boy is in a pitiable state. You know he has a 
mother and a sister in California who are dependent on 
him. Besides, it's not merely a case of suspension for 
a short time. The trustees of the university are going 
to examine him or try him or something, and he fully 
expects to be dismissed." 

" I don't see why I should be blamed for ever)rthing," 
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said Nixola, impatiently. " Did I bring him into the 
automobile? No; he invited himself. To this minute 
I 'm sure I don't know how or why he came there. To be 
near me, I suppose. He *s cured of that fever forever, I 
hope. As to his being dismissed, he ought to thank me, 
I should think. By his own account his connection with 
the university has held back what he calls his original 
work, and kept him from being known as a great writer. 
Isn't he continually asserting this? Well, now he has 
a chance to prove it." 

" I can't believe that a public dismissal from one kind 
of work will recommend him to another kind, Nixola. 
You might have found a better help for him than that." 

" As I said before, it's not fair to hold me responsible 
for his dismissal." 

" Not directly responsible, no. But could n't you guess 
what would happen when you let him stay in that hotel 
with you, while you took his name? After all, a young 
man who holds a position in a great university can't stay 
all night with a young lady under the most suggestive 
circumstances without being seriously compromised." 

"Alfred compromised? I like that! Where do I 
come in? It used to be the lady whose spotless purity 
was supposed to be indelibly stained. Or am I dream- 
ing?" 

" You need not poke fun at your poor old mother. I 
know quite well that you do not consider your reputation 
compromised; although in my day every well-bred girl 
would have thought her name much the worse for wear 
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after it had been dragged through the scandal columns 
of the newspapers. But, mercy me! You up-to-date 
young women have given your newfangled antics and 
your topsjrturvy standards such a vogue that even an 
ancient body like me is trapped into the language of the 
day ; and the result is that my sober views begin to sound 
exactly like your own outlandish ones. I suppose all this 
trouble is my punishment for letting you two girls gprow 
up according to what seemed right and wrong to your 
own sweet selves, instead of giving you a good, staid, 
old-fashioned training in what seemed right and wrong 
to your mother." 

" There, there," said Nixola, comforting her, " you 've 
no reason to regret the training you gave us ! You did 
your best to be a very good old-fashioned mother in a 
very nearly newfangled way. The results — two re- 
markable girls like Madge and me — speak for them- 
selves. No, I 'm satisfied, thank you. A through-and- 
through old-fashioned mother would n't have made a hit 
with me, by any means." 

" I 'm glad you are satisfied, my child. But I can't 
say that all the results are so remarkable that I ought to 
jump with joy. At the moment, Madge has lost her 
position, you have as good as lost yours, and Alfred has 
the promise of losing his." 

" Of course, I 'm sorry for Alfred, if his dismissal 
is going to be a tragedy to him. If you ask me, though, 
I should say it was a very good opportunity for him to 
illustrate one of his pet sayings about making your mis- 
fortunes your stepping-stones, or something like that." 
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"What I can't drive into your head, Nixola, is that 
Alfred's loss is our loss too. It changes a pa3ring guest 
into a free boarder; for I cannot very well turn' him 
out of the house after he loses his position on your ac- 
count." 

A long pause followed. Nixola broke it by asking : 
Is Madge likely to be home to-night ? " 
Yes, I expect her to supper. I had better warn you 
not to be flippant about Alfred, in her presence. She is 
much more concerned about his trouble than she is about 
her own. And though she won't complain about the suf- 
fering you have caused her, I shall be much surprised if 
she doesn't call you to account for the suffering you 
have caused him." 

Ill 

That afternoon Alfred Gibson had gone to the Chip- 
in-Dale to see Madge. He was obliged to wait for her in 
the tea-shop, which he noticed was unusually crowded. 
What delayed her appearance was an interview she was 
having with Donald and Aristide in the studio proper. 

A last attempt was being made to induce her to visit 
Mrs. Pierrepont and win back that lady's support of the 
firm. All Aristide's witty sallies and Donald's glowing 
promises went to nought, however. Madge remained 
unmoved in her refusal to " dun any one for favors," as 
she expressed it. What was more, she insisted on re- 
signing her own position. She did not care to be as- 
sociated, she said candidly, with a firm that conducted its 
business by methods altogether repugnant to her taste. 
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Donald's distress had probably never been so real; 
nor had his chin ever drooped so low. It was not Madge's 
disapproval that bothered him but simply the failure of 
his scheme to advertise the Chip-in-Dale. Indeed, it was 
wholly to this failure that he attributed her disapproval. 
Had his stratagem worked, had he carried oflf the roman- 
tic role of hero as planned, he hardly doubted he should 
have been applauded where now he was rebuked. 

Even as it was, crumbs of profit had rewarded the 
minor part into which the refractory Nixola and the 
muddled reporter of The Evening Universe had thrust 
him and the Chip-in-Dale. The curious were coming to 
the tea-shop in throngs and an artist interviewer had 
made a sketch of Poets* Comer for The Evening Moon. 
This gain had been more than offset, however, by the 
astute manoeuvers of Donald's father. 

The elder Kyrion had been quick to see how much 
wounded vanity would result from the crude linking of 
Mrs. Pierrepont's name with the Inchville affair. By 
playing skilfully on the aristocratic prejudices of the lady 
mentioned, and of several other ladies whom the artful 
Donald had decoyed from the parent establishment, he 
had won their renewed allegiance and had thus detached 
the six customers who were the mainstay of the Chip-in- 
Dale's decorating-department. Donald feared that this 
loss, if it remained permanent, would write the doom of 
the whole enterprise. 

With tears in his eyes, he implored Madge not to desert 
him at so critical a juncture. His entire project for 
ennobling business through art was at stake. Would she 
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permit everything to tumble in ruins rather than perform 
a trifling act of propitiation? 

Rhetoric was a poor way to move Madge» as she 
showed by the determined shake of her head. Her close- 
cut curly hair gave this motion a boyishly obstinate ef- 
fect. 

He attempted to appeal to her by picturing, in its fullest 
magnificence, the scheme he had at heart. 

A plan had just been perfected, he said, whereby the 
Chip-in-Dale was to become a great art emporium sup- 
plying every conceivable article for the decorative use 
of the home. One of the great faults of American do- 
mestic life was that cultivated people of moderate means 
found it almost impossible to obtain household objects 
that were simple, ine3?pensive, and in good taste. This 
fault the Chip-in-Dale should remedy. The public taste 
for objects with the qualities described was to be stimu- 
lated, and markets for the objects were to be created both 
here and abroad, so that their production might be as- 
sured. A business acquaintance had already been en- 
gaged to open a supply department through which the 
Chip-in-Dale would be represented by agents in parts as 
distant as Borneo, China, Asia Minor, and Peru. 

" Envisage the forces we shall set in motion ! " cried 
the enthusiastic young man. " Steamers plying the In- 
dian Ocean, electric engines crossing the Sierras or the 
Andes, caravans winding through African deserts, and 
armed transports threading the fastnesses of Afghan — 
these are but the obvious few. Weavers, dyers, carpen- 
ters, potters — artists and artisans of every occupation 
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in every part of the world, from the Pearl of the Antilles 
to silken Samarcand — will start, as at the touch of a 
wand, to contribute to our great enterprise. We shall 
aim at nothing less than the promotion of a high standard 
of good taste throughout the United States. And every 
advance our business makes will rivet the bonds that must 
eventually link the peoples of the earth into an interna- 
tional civilization." 

" Incidentally and first of all," said Aristide, " Donald 
will make his fortune; and ours too, if need be." 

"If you intend to be a pioneer in conducting good taste 
into business," said Madge, " why not begin by conduct- 
ing your own business in good taste ? " 

" Aristide's cheap sarcasm unintentionally supplies the 
answer, Madge. Of all the senses taste is the most ex- 
pensive one to educate. To do so properly people must 
first of all be rich." 

" And it is because people must first of all be rich that 
they never find time to develop good taste at all." 

" It is a vicious circle," admitted Donald, apathetically. 

" Well, I refuse to run in a vicious circle," said Madge, 
rising. 

" I see what it is I " cried Donald. " Madge can't for- 
give me for dragging Nixola into that unfortunate ride. — 
How was I to know she was your sister ? " 

He added, pleadingly, that he was willing to make any 
amends whatever. 

" Oh, no, it is n't that," said Madge. " Nixola can take 
jolly good care of herself. Whether I stay or go, I fear 
her help is lost to you. I suppose she won't mind my 
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letting the secret out now : the fact is that the business 
tips I gave you came from her experience, not mine." 

" This is heaping sackcloth on ashes," exclaimed Aris- 
tide. 

" Good-by," said Madge, holding out her hand to Don- 
ald. 

He took it and held it a flatteringly long time, while he 
looked hypnotically into her clear blue eyes. 

" It 's no use," she said, laughing ; " I am a means but 
not a medium of communication." 

*' Look here, Madge," said Donald, in no wise discom- 
fited; " don't imagine your job is gone. I absolutely de- 
cline to accept your resignation." 

Madge confined her reply to a promise not to leave for 
two weeks. Then she went out. As Aristide wanted her 
private ear for a few minutes, he accompanied her 
into the tea-shop, where Alfred was still waiting. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MADGE LOOKS AT THE WORLD 



IT was a fine afternoon, so, Alfred's story being a long 
one, they decided to walk in Central Park. On the 
way he surprised her by asking : 

" I suppose the witty, handsome Aristide is a high 
favorite of yours? " 

" I once proposed to him," said Miadge, " but he refused 
me. He 'd be a father any child might be thankful for," 
she said reflectively. 

" What were you both talking of so secretively as you 
came into the tea-room?" asked Alfred in a somewhat 
proprietary vein. 

" Oh, of Donald and the Chip-in-Dale. Aristide de- 
clared he too would resign, if I did. I confess I hated to 
be made responsible for so heavy a loss to the firm; 
therefore I begged him not to be influenced by my action. 
He said he was very tired of Donald, whom he compared 
to a glittering glass bauble. I said no, Donald was a 
glittering diamond." 

" In spite of a popular prejudice to the contrary," inter- 
rupted Alfred, " I see little to choose between the glitter 
of a diamond and the glitter of a glass bauble." 

"That is true," said Madge; "but I compared him 
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with a diamond because he will fetch a big price in the 
market of worldly affairs, such as no mere bauble can. 
Besides, beneath Donald's cheap glitter there is a divinity 
that — I feel like quoting — a divinity that shapes our 
ends. I mean the ends, usually finer and nobler than 
his own, of the persons who cluster around him." 

" You overrate the people you know, far too much," 
said Alfred, shortly. 

" No. I simply dwell on their good points, which they 
are frequently unaware of. When you make a friend 
conscious of his finer qualities, you may flatter his vanity. 
But, if you are in earnest, you don't let the matter rest 
there. You inevitably act as if you expected him to live 
up to these qualities ; that is, you set him a new standard, 
which oftener than not he surprises himself, as well as 
you, by reaching." 

By this time they were in a picturesque part of the 
Ramble, within sight of the Belvedere. After they had 
found a bench reasonably secure against intrusion Alfred 
expounded the difficulties he was having as a result of 
the Inchville escapade, and drew a very dark picture of 
the straits in which his suspension by the university trus- 
tees had placed him. The situation was not improved 
by the fact that Mr. Kyrion the elder, besides being an 
important trustee, was an avowed enemy of the Chip-in- 
Dale. His hostility to Donald's business career had not 
grown less, and fate had unexpectedly put in his hand a 
weapon for dealing a blow both at the new business and 
at one of the associates whom he regarded as having 
connived at his son's defiance. 
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" Of course, he is well posted on my visits to Poets' 
Comer," said Alfred. " I understand from the head of 
my department that these will be made the most of at 
my trial before the Board of Trustees. Mr. Kyrion in- 
tends to color the charge, so that it will look as if the 
writers and artists who frequent the Chip-in-Dale are a 
gang of lawless Bohemians practising all sorts of secret 
depravities under my leadership." 

" But he can't prove an3rthing so preposterous." 

" He won't have to. It will be a case of * give a dog a 
bad name and then hang him.' This proceeding is now 
so usual in American university life that it will hardly 
excite comment. A member of a Social Science Depart- 
ment professes radical views which are believed by the 
conservatives in the university to be abhorrent and per- 
nicious. The conservatives, always in control of the 
Board of Trustees and of the faculty, quietly look *to 
get something on' the radical recalcitrant. If they suc- 
ceed, they expel him with easy consciences and with the 
virtuous conviction that they have rendered the State 
and the university a public service. Is there any reason 
to suppose that they will make an exception in my case, 
now that they ' have something on ' me ? " 

Alfred was in his most doleful mood. The prospect 
of expulsion, the annihilation alike of his professional 
career and of his income, and the economic and social in- 
jury his mother would consequently suffer, all contributed 
to send him into a paralyzing despondency. It was some 
comfort to have a friend like Madge, who in her infinite 
patience listened to a minute exposition of his afflictions 
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and of his forebodings. Yet, such is the gratitude, or 
rather the perspective of man, he regretted that there was 
one point on which prudence seemed to call for reserve. 
He was ashamed to admit to Madge that he was still 
thinking of her sister and that the wormwood in his cup 
was the fear that Nixola would neither admit her re- 
sponsibility for his misfortune nor, if she did admit it, 
grieve over it one jot. Instead of making this confession 
he said : 

" The worst of it is that my novel is absolutely at a 
standstill. With so many worries crowding in upon me 
I can't plan a scene or write a syllable. My creative work 
is stopped dead." 

Madge was more deeply affected by these words than 
by all his gloomy pictures put together. She had done 
so much toward prompting his artistic faculty and spur- 
ring it on to achievement that it was as if a part of her 
soul were woven into the fabric of his book. 

As they sat in silence she struggled vainly against the 
imperative idea her mind was begetting, that she would 
have to sacrifice a great deal for Alfred's novel — nothing 
less than her principles, in fact. At length she said : 

** Let me speak candidly, Alfred. You should be 
ready to give up everything rather than let your real 
work be halted." 

" I am ready, Madge. But what have I left to give 
up?" 

" Your self-indulgence." 

*' My self-indulgence ! " 

" Yes. You are too fond of painting your prospects 
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in the darkest colors and then hugging the dismal picture. 
Some people like to revel in gloom the way others like 
to bask in the sunshine. Both may be overdone." 

He declared this unfair. That a man was blue did not 
mean that he was weak or craven. 

" I know that adversity is ambition's ladder," he said 
proudly. " Therefore you may be sure I shall fight these 
charges to the last ditch." 

" May not running away sometimes be the best method 
of fighting? " asked Madge. " I believe I have heard of 
boxers who run circles around their opponents; wear 
them out with skilful footwork, as they call it." 

She said that one often had to choose between beating 
one's head against circumstances and steering one's course 
through them. In his case the circumstances appeared 
to leave but one path, the path that took him out of the 
teaching-profession. Might not this misfortune be oppor- 
tunity in disguise knocking at his door? At any rate, 
might it not be made so? He ought to stop worrying 
about the trial he dreaded so and forestall his judges by 
voluntarily taking the step to which he knew beforehand 
they meant to sentence him. Whatever their verdict, he 
must give up all thought of going back to the university. 

" Resign," she said boldly, " and for pnce speak out. 
Have the satisfaction of expressing your opinion of them 
instead of listening meekly to their opinion of you." 

His connection with teaching, so far as she could see, 
had simply placed one obstacle after another in the way 
of his writing. Surely his first duty was toward his 
creative talent. And she would call it a crime not to 
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complete the novel which would place this talent at the 
disposal of his fellows, besides supplying him with the 
means to cultivate it further. 

" But my responsibilities are such that I cannot, roofless 
and penniless as I am, burn all my boats behind me." 

" Why not? Your mother has a small income of her 
own, you said." 

" A little to keep the wolf from the door, yes." 

" She will have to make that little do for a time. You 
will be able to provide for her all the better when you 
have won your way. Meanwhile you won't be roofless, 
by any means. Your study will simply have to be moved 
from the university to Poets' Comer, where it will be 
looked after by me. If you are determined to starve, 
you see, you shall starve in a cook's shop." 

"But I thought you had left the Chip-in-Dale for 
good." 

** Oh, I 've changed my mind about that ! I find I can't 
have everything and a little the king has. So I '11 just 
put up with a little the king has. Winning Mrs. Pierre- 
pont over will be nothing to losing some other things, 
the last chapter of your novel, for instance." 

" Madge, dear, it 's ... it 's magnificent of you. But 
I dare not accept the offer. Since I was a freshman of 
seventeen I 've paid my own way. I don't know what it 
feels like to be supported by other people." 

" Live and learn, then. Do you realize that women, 
a whole sex, have had to stand being supported by ' other 
people ' for centuries ? It will do a proud man no harm 
to discover what it feels like." 
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" My prejudice, not my pride, rebels. I hate depend- 
ence in any form, and I don't think parasitism excusable 
just because the parasite happens to be an artist." 

" It is n't a question of parasitism, Alfred. Do look 
at the matter impersonally 1 Alfred Gibson, the artist, 
belongs no more to you than to me. I happen to believe 
in his genius before the world does. Why should n't he 
accept the gift from his first convert? When the world 
believes in his genius, it will shower gifts upon him 
whether he likes it or not." 

She pointed out that her support would be moral far 
more than material. She meant to effect an arrangement 
with Donald Kyrion whereby Alfred should manage the 
public readings in Poets' Corner, a duty he could choose 
his own time for discharging. He was to take up quar- 
ters in one of the attic rooms of the Chip-in-Dale, his 
lodging and a small stipend constituting his payment. It 
would be the scantiest of livelihoods but, at any rate, not 
starvation. Her part was to be simply that of standing 
back of him until his book was published. By virtue of 
her strong position in the firm, he could prosecute his 
work in peace of mind, secure in the feeling that he had 
some one to depend upon in an emergency. 

" But I should owe you ever3rthing," he said, beginning 
to yield. " Could I do nothing for you in return?" 

" Yes, you might marry me, if our partnership proves 
a success." 

"What do you want a husband for?" cried Alfred, 
startled. " You, of all people, Madge 1 You, who are so 
self-reliant!" 
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" I don't want a husband, Alfred. But the cells of my 
ancestors do." 

He took her hands aflFectionately in his. 
Of course, I knew you were fond of me," he said. 

But I hardly dreamt you cared enough to ... to marry 
me. 

Madge laughed, and tossed her curly head. 

" Oh, that does n't require so much caring ! A husband 
still has his uses. The most independent of modem 
young women feel him to be a social convenience, how- 
ever much they may think him to be a domestic nuisance." 

" Then you don't care for me much, not as much 
perhaps as you care for Aristide ? " he inquired with a 
touch of jealousy. ** You proposed to him, you said 
before." 

" That proposal was in fun — " 

** And this one ? " he said, very close to her. 

" Is in dead earnest," she replied with unaffected 
candor. 

He kissed her swiftly. 

'* You are the first one who has ever shown me real 
affection," he remarked, after a pause. " What do you 
see in me ? " 

" I don't know, I 'm sure ! " she said merrily. " No- 
body else will, either; will they? I believe the answer 
lies too deep for words." 

''/ know," said Alfred, with measured emphasis. 
" You have been giving me so much of your divinity, 
Madge, that you have made me yours by divine right." 

" Let 's wait and see," said Madge good-humoredly, as 
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she rose. " If we get along together in the Chip-in-Dale, 
1 11 say you belong to me by right of team-work." 

" It 's a bargain/' he said, taking her hand. 

" Provided," she went on, *' that you act with the 
courage of your genius. This means a stop to all dismal 
forecasts of the future. Nixola says that you are too 
fond of moaning and groaning, and that she does n't like 
it." 

She gave him a mischievous, sidewise glance. 

" Oh, Nixola," he said paling, and with grim coldness, 
" From now on she '11 have to lump it." 

II 

Though Nixola did not relish the reproaches that 
reached her successively from Aristide, Alfred, Harland, 
and her mother, she was at no time in any danger of being 
crushed under their weight. Madge had not yet had 
her turn, however. And Nixola feared that Madge's re- 
proaches would be harder to bear than all the others 
combined. 

Accordingly when Madge came home with Alfred that 
evening Nixola girded herself up fpr no mean encounter. 
But Madge was as friendly, though perhaps not as en- 
thusiastic, as ever. If there was an undertow of feeling 
beneath her lively interest in the Inchville adventure, it 
did not find expression in a single reproach. 

To Nixola's thinking, a thousand reproaches would 
have been easier to sustain than this forbearance. The 
fact that it was characteristic of her sister to act so, made 
the load none the lighter. Meanwhile Mrs. Hill was try- 
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ing to keep up an atmosphere of buried hopes and wintry 
desolation. This was a difficult thing to do in the teeth 
of Nixola's incorrigible buoyancy. It became an impos- 
sible task as soon as the elder sister reinforced the 
younger. 

" Do give Nixola a good talking to ! " said Mrs. Hill, 
not very hopefully. ** She needs it, and she won't listen 
to any advice but yours." 

" Do you know why she listens to me ? " said Madge, 
while Nixola laughed quietly at her mother's attack. 
" Because I advise her to do only what she really wants 
to do." 

" Bless me, Madge, you must n't do that now ! If you 
give her any more rope, she '11 hang us all. Can't you 
see that the girl has taken leave of her senses ? Here she 
has brought the family into this terrible notoriety, done 
you and Alfred a very bad turn, and put herself out of a 
position she will never see the like of again. Yet she 
acts as coolly as if the whole affair were a passing cloud 
or a mere slip of the tongue." 

"Would it help matters if she pulled a long face?" 
asked Madge. " Trust her to retrieve the situation ! " 

" Have you taken leave of your senses, too? I wonder 
at you, my child ! Does n't it occur to you that Nixola 
was on the way to making her fortune in the P. M. C. ? " 

** Nixola can make her fortune anywhere," said Madge 
stoutly. " If not in the P. M. C, then in her next place 
or in the next place after that." 

'* There, mother," cried Nixola, exultation taking the 
place of the silent amusement with which she had listened 
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to this colloquy. ** That 's the way to talk ! Nobody can 
keep me down; can they, Midgets? Nobody, not even 
myself ; though I do try my best once in a while, by put- 
ting my foot in it — just to vary the monotony of an 
otherwise blameless career." 

The imperious drive of Nixola's spirits at once fas- 
cinated and horrified her mother. 

Listen to her, Madge 1 " she exclaimed indignantly. 

The girl *s gone stark mad. No wonder, when you en- 
courage her in such wicked conceit. But there, I wash 
my hands of both of you. If you ask me, I say it 's a 
case of infatuation. It 's as plain as day that you 've 
both lost your heads to some man. I always expected 
it of you, Madge, but I did n't expect it of Nixola." 

" It 's perfect nonsense, mother," said Nixola, growing 
annoyed at the repetition of this suspicion. 

" So you say, my child," replied Mrs. Hill, with peppery 
defiance. " But though your mother is a hopeless old 
Victorian, as Madge is so fond of saying, and though 
she wouldn't dream of being wiser than either of her 
clever daughters, she still knows a thing or two. When 
two level-headed girls suddenly run about the world like 
chickens with their heads cut off, she knows it is n't a cy- 
clone that 's struck them." 

"If r, o, X, doesn't spell rocks, what does it spell?" 
asked Nixola, with rising anger. 

Madge went up to her mother and patted her soothingly. 

" Now, Nix," she said, in her most persuasive tones, 
" let 's drop the argument. I suspect that mother is 
nearer right than we are willing to admit." 
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"Only don't say that I didn't warn you," Mrs. Hill 
continued, somewhat appeased. " That 's all I ask. If 
an infatuated girl marries the man in question, she re- 
mains his slave for life, as I was the slave of my first 
husband, Madge's poor dear father." 

** Don't forget, mother," said Nixola, " that she can 
make amends, as you did with a second husband, my 
poor dear father." 

But Mrs. Hill ignored this impertinent remark^ and 
went out to prepare the meal. 

Ill 

No sooner were the two girls left alone than Nixola 
excitedly reviewed the chief events since the trip to Algon- 
quin Lake. The recital drew from Madge her usual store 
of comments, reflections, and penetrating questions, but 
no reproaches. Nixola did not ask why her sister spared 
her; that was Madge's aflfair. She assumed that mem- 
bers of the same family were in duty bound to keep one 
another up to the mark. And though Madge, for un- 
known reasons, refrained from scoring her for her blun- 
ders, would it not be doubtful generosity to return the 
compliment? 

Accordingly, after she had outlined her own story, she 
took up her sister's. The thread was soon carried to 
Mrs. Pierrepont's withdrawal from the Chip-in-Dale and 
Madge's refusal to court the return of the rich lady's 
favor. Nixola gave this refusal her unqualified censure. 

** But I 've retracted it," said Madge, quietly. 

"What!" 
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" Yes ; I shall see Mrs. Pierrepont when she comes back 
to town at the end of next week. We arranged it over 
the telephone. She was ever so friendly. And I have 
no doubt she '11 be easy to bring round." 

*' Well, this is news ! I understood mother to say that 
you were unalterably opposed to any such step." 

" So I was, until I heard Alfred's story." 

She condensed her afternoon's talk with Alfred and 
laid stress on the seriousness of his plight. 

" It 's risk or ruin with him," she said. " He has no 
choice but to make an immediate change. The truth is, 
he simply has n't the physical strength to succeed in both 
teaching and writing. Just now he bids fair to be a 
failure in both. The trial, if he faces it, will finish him 
physically, even if it saves him professionally, which is 
unlikely. On the other hand, as long as I 'm in charge of 
the decorating branch of the Chip-in-Dale, I can put 
little odd jobs in his way that will enable him to make 
both ends meet until he establishes himself in literature." 

" Oh, that 's why you 've changed your mind ! " said 
Nixola, disgustedly. ** And I hoped that at last you were 
becoming more practical." 

" Well, I am becoming more practical ; am I not? I 'm 
finding out that I can't do business according to my own 
sweet views. Does it make any diflference what brings 
the change about ? " 

Nixola grudgingly conceded the point. All the same, 
she did not like it. But, for the time being, the subject 
was dropped. 

They now reverted in greater detail to the happenings 
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at Algonquin Lake and Inchville. Nixola's version 
omitted nothing, not the contest with Miss Roscoe, nor the 
episodes in the couch hammock, nor even Alfred's savage 
rebuke in the Knickerbocker Hostelry. Madge could not 
conceal her approval of Alfred's revolt. 

" He was more candid than kind," she remarked. 

" Do you mean to say you think me the beast he made 
me out to be ? " 

" I won't say that. But you are calculating, Nix ; espe- 
cially so in your treatment of Alfred." 

" Nothing of the sort ! " replied Nixola, stung into 
passionate self-defense. " The way I treat him is due to 
the way he acts. Whenever we are together he acts 
like a scared rabbit. It makes me feel like a tigress. 
Well, the only thing a tigress can do with a scared rabbit 
is to jump on it. Alfred is a living temptation to me 
to jump on him. I wish he *d never come near me." 

'* But he loves you, Nix." 

" I don't want his old love ; do I ? " 

" Yes, you do. That 's the whole trouble. You 
would n't be bothered with it, if you did n't" 

" Oh, would n't I just ! " 

" No, you would n't. A girl does n't need to let a man 
stay in love with her, if she actively does n't want him to. 
If she does let him, she owes him some return for what 
she is taking, though perhaps she can't be expected to 
give him all he wants. I think we have an obligation to 
people we allow to love us, as well as to people we allow 
ourselves to love." 

"You are unfair," said Nixola, with deep reproach. 
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" But there 's really no use in our discussing Alfred. 
You are monstrously prejudiced in his favor. I believe 
you are in love with him." 

**Do you? If so, it's not what you'd call love, 
Nixola." 

Nixola felt the cutting force of this observation with- 
out understanding it. She flushed, but made no reply; 
for Madge, who rarely said an unkind thing, was patently 
more put out of countenance than she was. 

They talked of Boyd, of the wreck of his efficiency 
system, and of his probable attitude after his return from 
the hospital. While Nixola discussed all the different 
possibilities, she sounded the gamut of doubt from top to 
bottom. It was a new exercise for her. 

" Oh, dear ! '' she said, with a gesture of unaccustomed 
weakness, " I don't want to leave the P. M. C." 

"Or Mr. Boyd?" 

" Mr. Boyd ! " repeated Nixola in an explosion of con- 
temptuous vehemence. She was picking herself up 
again. 

" I believe you are in love with him," said Madge, not 
without malice. 

" Do you ? " retorted Nixola, carrying out the parallel 
with cool, swift resourcefulness. "Do you? If so, it's 
not what you 'd call love, Midgets.** 



CHAPTER XVII 

NIXOLA COMMUNES WITH THE SPIRIT 



TO flout public criticism is one thing ; to suppress self- 
criticism quite another. Nixola, who held nothing 
so contemptible as wearing her depression on her sleeve, 
could brave it out to the crack of doom. Yet, when 
alone, she was miserable, quite as miserable as less spirited 
mortals would have been. 

She cared much more for Madge than she could have 
expressed if she would, or would have expressed if she 
could. Madge was her beau-ideal. Madge's spirit, pur- 
pose, and level of living were her secret inspiration, much 
as they met with her open disapproval. Her sister's 
profound contempt for worldly considerations seemed 
madness to her, but it was the madness of a transcendental 
being. In spite of Nixola's better judgment the disin- 
terested life, of which Madge was the embodiment, fas- 
cinated as well as irritated her. 

But if the ideal Madge was to be earthened by having 
her splendid qualities brought to market, Nixola was 
bound this process should be for Madge's profit, not for 
Alfred's. She had wished Madge to stick to the Chip-in- 
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Dale in order to further her own interests. Yet here was 
Madge doing so, as usual, to further an outsider's inter- 
ests, and compounding with her own conscience into the 
bargain. Nixola was not going to stand idly by and let 
this happen. What was to be done? 

The only course that promised a solution was the most 
painful one that she could have thought of. It was to 
eat humble-pie or, in other words, to visit Carleton Boyd 
as a petitioner. Come what might, Alfred's dismissal 
from the university would have to be averted. This done, 
Madge would be free to cancel her appointment with Mrs. 
Pierrepont and to quit the Chip-in-Dale as she had 
originally desired. Alfred's position could undoubtedly 
be saved through the fiat of Mr. Boyd, whose paramount 
influence on the Board of Trustees was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. Luckily Madge's interview with Mrs. 
Pierrepont was not to take place for ten days, and before 
the lapse of this time Mr. Boyd could be seen and con- 
quered. 

Nixola had not the slightest fear that her employer 
would refuse any request she might make, if she once 
appeared before him. Yet the thought of going to Carle- 
ton Boyd as a suppliant was extremely galling. It sick- 
ened her soul and made her whole body f ristle. All the 
same, she knew it would have to be put into effect, for 
she was being mysteriously snatched up by a force more 
compelling than her sense of propriety or her love of 
comfort. 

She felt that she was about to rush into one of those 
disinterested courses that angels might fear to tread. 
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It was a course that would abase her to the dust. Worse 
than this, unless her reason was very much awry, it was 
a course calculated to reduce her value in Carleton Boyd's 
eyes substantially. And the most comical part of the 
whole business was this : She was about to perform an 
uncommercial act that she thought wrong, in order to 
save her sister from a commercial act that she thought 
right. 

II 

A single day of introspection was all the holiday from 
business that Nixola cared for. The next day she was 
at her accustomed post again, but earlier than usual, for 
Christopher Harland, now acting-president, reached the 
P M. C. before nine. About half-past ten she made 
ready to speak about the matter nearest to her heart. 
Gathering some papers together, she was about to go into 
the president's office, when a clerk, harassed and anxious 
in feature, came up and begged for attention. 

He was employed in the Export Department, of which 
Mr. Gulick was the head. An assistant manager had 
just discharged him. The ostensible ground was late- 
ness : he had come in late three mornings out of the last 
five. He did not deny the fault, but urged mitigating 
circumstances. Mr. Gulick, in the most brutal manner, 
had refused to consider an appeal from his subordinate's 
action. 

"Anyhow, it's not the lateness. Miss Hill," said the 
young clerk. ** Believe me, that 's just a pretext. Mr. 
Gulick has had it in for me ever since the export em- 
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ployees put me on a committee to protest against his slave- 
driving assistants and his own overbearing ways." 

He asserted that more than his own plight was at stake. 
Among the clerical workers at large the incident had 
crystallized an intense resentment of the despotic treat- 
ment they had long been victims of. It was not an ex- 
aggeration to say that the offices of the P. M. C. were 
aquiver with impending mutiny. If his high-handed dis- 
charge should be sustained on appeal, he hardly dared 
speculate on what would happen next. 

Could n't she help him to obtain permission to see Mt. 
Harland ? 

It was unusual to trouble the president with matters 
of department personnel. Under the efficiency system 
lateness was numbered among the most heinous offenses, 
and the offender (if a subordinate employee) was always 
liable to dismissal. Still, Mr. Harland had announced 
his decision to overhaul the entire batch of efficiency rules 
laid down by Aristide Cambeau and codified by other 
scientific managers. And the culprit was a civil young 
man, known by reputd to Nixola as an able and industrious 
worker. As an offset to these merits his lateness seemed 
a small fault to her. Moreover, his complaint of his su- 
perior's tyranny fell on sympathetic ears, for she had 
formed a none too favorable opinion of Mr. Gulick's be- 
havior, from her own encounters with him. 

The threat of mutiny, too, was not lightly to be waved 
aside. 

Accordingly, she laid the circumstances before Mr. 
Harland, who, like Nixola, had had personal experience 
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of GuHck's bumptious arrogance but had never been in a 
position to deal with it conclusively. The moment had 
clearly come for striking a heavy blow at the head and 
front of scientific management. 

The discharged clerk was promptly called in and then 
his department superior was summoned. Nixola over- 
heard a good deal of the conversation that ensued. 

Mr. Gulick was aghast at the summons. He confessed 
he did not like to see the acting-president of so big a 
concern molested with so small a question. 

" Come, Mr. Gulick," said Harland with downright 
emphasis, " no man is big enough to ignore even the 
smallest question of justice." 

The clerk admitted he had reached the office at fifteen 
minutes past nine that morning, precisely fifteen minutes 
late. 

** Well, I preceded you by three-quarters of an hour," 
said Harland, amiably. " When did you get here, Mr. 
Gulick?" 

If the moral foundations of the universe had suddenly 
been sapped, Mr. Gulick's shock could not have been 
greater. But he saw the futility of pitting his strength 
against a man who had twice defeated him in a contest 
of purposes, and who now exercised the supreme con- 
trol. He also saw that there was no evading Harland's 
penetrating candor. With heroic self-suppression Mr. 
Gulick acknowledged that a delay had prevented him from 
getting in before a quarter-before ten. 

" Then," said Harland, with difficulty curbing his impa- 
tience, ^* I think we shall have to remit the sentence passed 
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on this young man. Otherwise, when the facts are spread 
through the establishment, I may be confronted with a 
general and, I must add, a rather just demand that the 
head of department be tarred with the same brush as the 
junior clerk." 

" I did not know, sir, that efficiency requires managers 
to abide by rules made for junior clerks," said Mr. Gulick, 
stung into blind protest. 

The acting-president stared at him. 

" Good workmanship is promoted not by rules and 
penalties," he said summarily, " but by example and en- 
couragement." 

Without more ado Harland instructed Nixola to ar- 
range for the reappointment of the clerk in another de- 
partment. The young man left the office in the seventh 
heaven of happiness, while his former chief remained, in 
a state of baffled fury, to listen to a serious address. The 
gist of it was that heads of departments were not to make 
the principle of scientific management an excuse for 
taking advantage of the inferior position of their sub- 
ordinates. 

" I am as keen on genuine professional efficiency as any 
one," said Harland, with quiet authority. " But I refuse 
to admit that you can maximize the output of your staff 
by bullying the men into efficiency methods." 

He said much more, his remarks amounting all told to a 
death sentence on Gulick's system. 

Nixola heard it all with the liveliest satisfaction and, 
after Gulick's departure, said as much. Harland, frankly 
pleased, declared his intention of altering the whole spirit 
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in which the efl5ciency system was being administered in 
the P. M. C. It was a system of checks, balances, and 
stereotyped routine which the managers imposed by capri- 
cious tyranny and the subordinates evaded by mutinous 
subterfuge. 

"A policy in which heads of departments don't do a 
thing for efficiency, besides expecting it from their sub- 
ordinates, is sure to come to grief," he said. 

Ill 

Nixola cordially echoed this opinion. Then she pro- 
ceeded to ask about Carleton Boyd. 

" When I saw him last night," said Harland, " he was 
doing tolerably well. But he evidently had something on 
his mind, although he was not strong enough to unbosom 
himself. What he did say was quite surprising, though. 
He begged me, most particularly, to engage a private 
secretary for him at once.*' 

" In my place ? " 

" He did not say so. In fact, he did n't mention you 
at all." 

" I suppose he considered it superfluous. Well, I 'm 
quite ready to resign this minute." 

" Resign ! " said Harland, in a cry of protest. ** And 
leave me in the lurch ? My dear girl, you must n't think 
of it! Why, you are the only person here that knows 
the ropes of the Executive Department. Our two orna- 
mental, tailor-made vice-presidents next door are of as 
much use to me in conducting the business as a barber's 
pole is to the barber in shaving his customers." 
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" Oh, of course I shall stay until the new secretary is 
trained in, if you wish me to." 

" I should think I did ! " he answered warmly. " Mind 
you, I 'm not saying that you are to go at all. As I said 
before, Mr. Boyd gave no hint of expecting you to do so. 
He may simply want an additional secretary. I 'm sure 
there *s work enough to warrant it." 

" I 'm afraid you 're mistaken," said Nixola, as if she 
preferred to believe the worst. " Mr. Boyd can hardly 
want two secretaries. I 've had no trouble managing the 
office, with the help of the two stenographers who are at 
my disposal." 

*' Well, however that may be, give up any idea of 
resigning at present, there 's a good girl. One day with- 
out you has been maddening. A second would bring my 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave." 

With the impatience of a man who usually brooks no 
interference with the prompt discharge of his affairs he 
remarked pointedly that a love-sick man in high station 
was an unmitigated nuisance. 

" A love-sick man ? " asked Nixola, demurely. 

" You know well enough what I mean. But there 's 
one person upsetting the P. M. C. even more than this 
same love-sick man." 

"Who'sthat, I wonder?" 

" That 's a girl who looks a gift-horse in the mouth," 
said Harland, with measured emphasis. 

" I don't know what you are referring to," said Nixola, 
attempting to go with dignity. 

He called her back. 
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" Forgive me, Nixola," he said propitiatingly. " But 
you have no idea of the pressure I *m under. During 
Carleton's illness I *m taking his place as head of the Raw 
Materials Division of the Council of National Defense. 
For a week to come I shall be organizing a central ad- 
ministration of supplies. What with this and the P. M. 
C, I 've got my hands full. Is n't this a fine time for 
Carleton to saddle me with the job of finding him another 
secretary? " 

" Oh, I can do that for you, Mr. Harland. I wish 
you 'd leave it to me." 

" You don't mind doing it? ". 

" Why should I ? I shall feel flattered at having a hand 
in choosing my own successor. And surely, if anybody 
knows exactly what kind of a secretary Mr. Boyd needs, 
I ought to be the one." 

" Pick out any kind that suits you," said Harland, with 
a huge sigh of relief. " You are a very clever girl," he 
added, with unconcealed admiration. " What a pity you 
and Boyd don't come to an understanding ! " 

" Perhaps we shall, on one question, if you can arrange 
to have me see him." 

" What, in the hospital ? Good ! " he said, rising 
eagerly, highly pleased. " At last you 're talking sense." 

She explained gravely that it was to ask a favor in 
behalf of her friend, Alfred Gibson. 

He gave her a long, puzzled scrutiny. Then he prom- 
ised that she should be one of the first to visit Boyd 
during his convalescence. 

" But is that your only reason for seeing him? If so. 
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you are not the girl I took you for. Asking questions is 
all very well in its time and place. But you should know 
this. The way to be successful in love and war is to 
make the other fellow do the asking." 

" Love and war ? " asked Nixola, with a well-seasoned 
air of innocence. *' I thought we were talking of busi- 



ness." 



Harland merely smiled, bowed, and walked with her to 
the door. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PENDULUM SWINGS 



TTARLAND'S duties with the Council of National 
^ ■*- Defense took up more and more of his time. In 
the P. M. C. his secretary's responsibilities were propor- 
tionately increased, although of course he still ran in 
periodically to hasten the reform of the efficiency sys- 
tem, to take up matters Nixola could not attend to, and 
to leave bulletins about Carleton Boyd's very slow re- 
covery. 

One morning, about ten days after the Inchville epi- 
sode, Nixola came in at her usual time. She brushed 
past Howard, the office boy, with the same galvanic qual- 
ity as of old, but with the old flamboyant manner notice- 
ably toned down. A simple navy-blue sailor hat was 
placed with artless cunning on the soft waves of her 
golden hair, and her figure was fetchingly set oflF with a 
plain, dark, handsomely tailored suit. She wore no orna- 
ments or decorations of any kind. And as she disap- 
peared in the direction of the presidential chambers, not 
even the faintest whiff of perfume trailed behind her. 

On her way through the general offices she perceived in 
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the faces and actions of the staff the effects of a drastic 
change. The old atmosphere of stealth and furtivity 
had gone. Gone were the long periods of artful idling 
that alternated with short intervals of feverish, pell-mell 
spasms of work. The turn of the manager's back or the 
bob of the president's hat no longer summoned a secret 
signal corps to active service. A genial hum of steady 
accomplishment and necessary conversation replaced the 
oppressive silences and the still more oppressive inter- 
ludes of whispers and snickers. Men worked while they 
worked and rested or talked without fear or scruple when 
occasion required. In short, the twelve standardized con- 
ditions of sacred memory had been remorselessly divested 
of their sanctity. 

Yet there was no riot of idling such as Mr. Gulick had 
predicted. Quite to the contrary, a new spirit of striving 
had laid hold of the personnel. Harland's broad recogni- 
tion of their right to organize and present their demands 
respecting salary, promotion, favorable conditions of serv- 
ice, and the like had furnished a new incentive to good 
workmanship. The employees now relied on an elected 
committee to fight for their special interests and to keep 
the management acquainted with public opinion in the 
offices ; and they also looked to Harland to make good his 
boast of speedily giving better pay for better work. 

" I never make a promotion without a salary increase," 
he had declared, in his first address to the elected com- 
mittee, " and I never refuse a higher job to any man 
with grit enough to try for one." 

The transformation had reached down far enough to 
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include Howard, the office boy. This youth's right ear 
still carried the insignia of his rank, but it was a pencil, 
not a toothpick, that now adorned it. When a succession 
of four young men claimed an interview with the presi- 
dent's secretary that morning, Howard actually refrained 
from airing his picturesque vocabulary before them. 
What was more, he repeated this feat of self-control on 
the entrance of Aristide Cambeau, a fifth claimant, hand- 
some and debonair beyond the rivalry of the other four. 
A grin was all the recognition bestowed on this latest 
visitor whilst he was convoyed to the office of Miss 
Nixola Hill and impressively announced there. 

II 

Nixola was interviewing the four candidates for the 
secretaryship, who, seated on dress parade, looked exactly 
like four square-cut, well-creased sartorial heroes sprung 
full-grown from illustrations by Harrison Fisher. She 
excused herself and took the newcomer off to one side. 

" I 've just dropped in to thank you," said Aristide, in 
response to her greeting. 

"Thank me? What for?" 

" For returning good for evil. The Chip-in-Dale has 
taken heart again since Madge decided to stand by us. I 
feel sure that it was you who persuaded her to arrange 
the interview with Mrs. Pierrepont." 

" No, I had nothing to do with it." 

Aristide was frankly incredulous. 

" Why, Madge has revolutionized her theories I " he 
said. " She is beginning to look at life as if she were a 
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denizen of earth and not a saint in heaven. Who but her 
practical sister can have brought this change about? " 

" Ask Alfred Gibson, if you want to know. You won't 
have to go far, now that he 's in charge of your Poets' 
G)mer." 

" Don't tell me that worldly wisdom has come out of his 
mouth," said Aristide, skeptically. 

" No fear ! But you 've heard that he 's in danger of 
being expelled from the university — " 

** For spending a night with you in the Knickerbocker 
Hostelry? Ah, yes, of course. Why does it take the 
mind of an eminently proper trustee of a venerable insti- 
tution of higher learning to fly irresistibly to but one con- 
clusion when a young man and a young woman are said 
to have slept under the same roof ? It 's laughable, this 
charge they 're going to try Alfred on. But I can't take 
it very seriously. For, suppose I were the accused, 
would n't I gladly let them kick me out of ten universities, 
if only there were anything in the charge ? " 

" Don't be foolish or smart-cattish, Mr. Cambeau," she 
interjected, with swift disapproval. 

" Forgive me, Nixola. I was only supposing. To re- 
turn to Alfred : was there ever such a dolorous fellow as 
he, after you both returned from Inchville ? True, under 
Madge's wing, he has brightened up a lot of late. But 
what a portrait of glumness he has been! One glance 
at his face should reveal the truth to a child of ten. Does 
he look like a man who has just passed through the gates 
of Paradise? No, a thousand times no! He looks like 
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a man who has just escaped through the portals of Purga- 
tory." 

" The Board of Trustees won't judge by the appearance 
of Alfred's face," said Nixola, with a gesture of impa- 
tience. " They '11 judge by all the other appearances. 
And all the other appearances are against him. He 
thinks so, and Madge thinks so. Anyhow, she has made 
up her mind to save him from a trial that is sure to have 
a humiliating end. That is why she has had him installed 
in the Chip-in-Dale. And that is why she is ready to 
swallow her theories and pay Mrs. Pierrepont a visit." 

*' Cherches (homme! Nixola, the philosopher who 
said that our conduct is surprisingly dependent on our 
theories was quite wrong. Our theories are surprisingly 
dependent on our conduct. So Madge is coming back! 
Well, Donald won't probe his good fortune too deeply. 
It will be enough for him that Madge is willing to see 
Mrs. Pierrepont, after all." 

With a startling transition to a tone of strong feeling, 
Nixola said: 

" But she shan't go." 

" What ! " 

" Not if I can help it. Far from urging her on to this 
sacrifice, I shall do all I can to make it unnecessary." 

Aristide looked at her in astonished suspense. 

" What 's happened to you, Nixola ? Have you and 
Madge mysteriously changed places? I refuse to be- 
lieve that you don't approve of her calling on Mrs. Pierre- 
pont." 
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" Certainly I approve of it/* she said, with intense con- 
viction. " No one is more anxious than I to see Madge 
follow her own advantage. But I don't want her to be 
pushed against her will into doing so, or to be made 
unhappy over it. I 'm very fond of Madge and I can't 
stand by and see her suffer." 

Nixola sentimental! Aristide's last illusion about 
human beings was disrobed and destroyed. 

" This is a fit of sheer sentimentality," he said, in a 
daze, ** which I should never have expected of you, 
Nixola. If Madge has a secret sorrow, she is concealing 
it with remarkable skill. As far as I can see, her decision 
has made her very happy. She seems as buoyantly con- 
tented as you generally are." 

"Seems? Yes, she seems. Madge and I don't wear 
our hearts on our sleeves. You talk glibly of Madge's 
chatige of theories. How do you know that she has 
really changed any more than I have ? " 

" Not more than you have, Nixola, but as much. And 
that 's saying a good deal. For though you may not be 
aware of it, you have changed in some subtle way since 
our last flirtation in the hammock." 

" Have I ? Well, perhaps you are right about me. But 
I 'm afraid you are wrong about Madge. She is as blind 
to her self-interest as ever. I know she is n't staying with 
Donald's business because it will benefit her. She 's stay- 
ing because it will benefit Alfred Gibson." 

" Are you sure this motive is n't simply a higher form 
of self-interest?" 

** Because she 's in love with Alfred? " she said, read- 
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ing his thought. "Oh, you don't know Madge. She 
would do it as quickly for any other friend. She is 
naturally unselfish." 

" Unnaturally so, I should say. Don't ask me to ap- 
plaud these hardened unselfish natures. They are as de- 
moralizing as a diet of nothing but sweets. I once knew 
a poet that lived with a friend who gave him the unselfish 
devotion of a lifetime, waiting on him hand and foot, 
and gratifying his every whim before it was half ex- 
pressed. That poet was the most selfish beast I ever met, 
and his self-sacrificing friend was the one who made him 
so. The worst thing about self-sacrifice is that it enables 
you virtuously to give up something you don't want to 
some one who ought not to have it. It degrades both 
parties to the transaction." 

" All you say only shows how little you understand 
Madge." 

" Now listen to me, Nixola," said Aristide, in his most 
persuasive vein. " Madge is going to tackle Mrs. Pierre- 
pont either on her own account or on Alfred's account. 
If the first, your interference will be unnecessary. If the 
second, it will be a complete waste of effort. In either 
case, what does her motive matter, so long as the result 
is good?" 

" It matters a great deal more than you think," said 
Nixola, gathering intensity as she proceeded. " But you 
are a man. You can't put yourself in the place of a 
girl who is working for her independence. You can't 
know how it feels to have both your sex and your poverty 
against you, or to find that you get a very small return 
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from using your talents or your industry but a very big 
return from sponging on your male friends or toadying 
to your rich employers. I tell you it is galling. The 
time comes when a girl with any self-respect wearies of 
being taken on sufJFerance or on her charms but never on 
her merits ; she gets sick of the endless round of asking 
favors or extracting them ; she rebels at the tyranny of 
her official superiors and at the arrogant airs of the othei: 
sex." 

" Yet these male tyrants must sometimes have an awk- 
ward time of it, in the dust — " 

" In the dust? " she interrupted, in wonder. 

" At your feet, where I always find them, in your case," 
continued Aristide, with gentle irony. 

" Appearances are n't everything," retorted Nixola. 
" I used to think myself better off than other girls. In 
some ways I am, too. But the last few days have taught 
me that there is no royal road by which anybody can 
escape from economic dependence. At first I saw no 
reason why Madge shouldn't go to Mrs. Pierrepont. 
Begging for patronage was all in the day's work for peo- 
ple in our circumstances. But when I heard she was 
doing it simply for Alfred's sake, I asked myself how 
I could help her out of humbling herself to her patron. 
The answer gave me a clue to what it meant to her. For 
the only answer was, by humbling myself to my patron." 

" Your patron ? " 

" Mr. Boyd. He is a trustee of the university, and 
can have the charges against Alfred dismissed. That is 
what I shall go to the hospital to ask him to do." 
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Aristide looked at her with an eloquent smile. So a 
visit to Carleton Boyd was her goal, he said to himself, 
and this outburst of altruism covered the excuse. He 
believed firmly, but without malice, in self-interest as 
the mainspring of human conduct, and amused himself 
discovering the personal motive in actions warranted to 
be unselfish. He did not blame Nixola, but he privately 
wished she had chosen some other pretext, since this 
one promised to injure the prospects of the Chip-in- 
Dale. 

" When are you going to see him ? " he said aloud. 

" Mr. Harland has arranged an interview for to-mor- 
row." 

" Well, I shall see him to-day." 

" To-day ? " Nixola was taken aback. 

" Yes. He sent me a telegram this morning. I don't 
quite know what 's up. But you see it gives me a chance 
to anticipate you. I 'm in honor bound to be loyal to the 
interests of the Chip-in-Dale. Dare I allow you to wean 
Madge away and deprive us of our richest backer into the 
bargain ? No. I shall have to try to f oil.you, with all my 
might and main." 

" Foil away," said Nixola, recovering her invincible 
self-possession. " It will be quite useless, poor boy." 

" So I suppose," said Aristide, ruefully. " What an 
idiot I am to think of entering the lists against a witch 
who, I dare say, can turn 'Boyd's head in a twinkling." 
Oh, don't say silly things like that ! " 
Then don't weave your sorcery around my imagina- 
tion. A man can no more help saying silly things to you, 
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Nixola, than the earth can help dancing to the music of 
the sun." 

" You are a born flatterer, Aristide. Before you start 
my head dancing to the music of your pretty speeches, I 
had better go on interviewing these hopeful young candi- 
dates. They are getting impatient, and no wonder." 

She was about to select one of them, she told him, as 
her successor. 

" So Carleton is through with women secretaries ? " 
said Aristide, in evident amusement at the whole situa- 
tion. 

" He did n't exactly specify. Of course I 'd much pre- 
fer giving the position to a member of my sex. But I 
don't think I ought to impose another woman on Mr. 
Boyd, do you? After his experience with me he might 
not consider it in very good taste. Besides, women are 
not nearly so reliable as men, are they? And, on the 
whole, a male secretary will be more suitable and business- 
like in every way. Women rattle a man with such 
ridiculous ease." 

" Especially when they have the power to mesmerize 
him," he said with sly delight. 

" Mesmerize, pooh ! The merest glance seems to 
evaporate a man. Men are still very feeble-minded about 



sex." 



" Well, Nixola, you have reasons enough to supply an 
army. There is no doubt that you are an exceedingly 
deep and clever girl." 

Nixola blushed all over. At least, so Aristide judged 
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as he watched the color speed from her neck to her face 
and back again. 

" I can't say as much for you," she said, holding her 
nonchalance with an effort. " I hope your judgment is 
better than your efficiency system, the one you palmed 
off on us here." 

" Why have you constantly flung that system in my 
face?" he asked, in an injured tone. 

" Because it was constantly coming to pieces. And 
it pains me to think that such a deep and clever man 
should have been fooled by such a shallow, stupid system. 
But I won't tease you about it any more. Mr. Harland 
has just laid the last fragments tenderly on the dust-heap. 
Your pet is dead." 

" Don't call it mine ! " he said pepperily. " It 's been 
out of my hands for a year. I gave the P. M. C. a good 
efficiency system. What more could I do? I couldn't 
very well give them the brains to use the system intelli- 
gently. Your gibes at me have been most unfair. And 
as usual, I can't stay to defend myself. One of these 
days I shall explain my part in the matter, in full. But 
I must trot along this minute, or I shall not be at the 
hospital on time.'* 



CHAPTER XIX 

BOYD RECEIVES 



IN the first throes of recovery from an operation on 
the interior, the supreme fact of consciousness is the 
ether. It is an omnipresent as well as an omniclinging 
fact. Besides the fumes of the ether above the bed- 
clothes, the ether below the bedclothes, and the ether 
roundabout the bedclothes, nothing retains the least im- 
portance : not the pangs of despised love, nor the insolence 
of office, nor the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy 
takes. 

Carleton Boyd's opinion about the anesthetic was that 
its infiltrating quality robbed the grave of its victory. 
Though perhaps not for this reason, his recovery was 
very slow. During the first five days after the operation 
his valet and Christopher Harland were the only people 
he cared to see. Harland's robust, good-humored pres- 
ence acted like a bellows upon his flickering flame of life. 
But even with these faithful visitors his conversations 
were brief and limited to strictly personal concerns. 

These revolved like a pinwheel around one point: the 
failure of his efficiency system to keep him well and 
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strong, and his consequent inability to serve on the Na- 
tional War Industries Board. In spite of his pathetic 
appeals, the doctors strictly forbade him to ask any ques- 
tions about the progress of the board's work, nor was 
Harland permitted to volunteer the information. 

As poor Carleton lay there in impotent obedience his 
mind was full of bitter inquiry. How, he asked himself 
repeatedly, could so dire a fate have befallen a devoted 
follower of the precepts of efficiency? 

The happy day came when the injunction against the 
discussion of aflEairs was withdrawn. Among the half- 
dozen important letters brought for the convalescent's 
perusal was one from Miss Roscoe. It read: 

DsAfi Mk. Boyd: 

I have just learnt from an unofficial source that the voluntary 
workers of the settlement have chosen three of their number to 
pay you an early visit The object of this deputation is to enlist 
your support in behalf of a demand which I can only characterize 
as presumptuous. They ask no less than a voice in the executive 
control of the settlement's social and educational activities 1 
This agitation is, I regret to say, the climax of a profound dis- 
content that descended on the workers by reason of an alien 
intrusion into our late conferences at the Algonquin Camp. 

Need I say how it distresses me to thrust this troublesome 
subject upon your attention during your convalescence? But the 
action of the workers, in appealing to you over my head, forces 
my hand. I think it due to my position as head worker to 
point out that any encouragement of their demands on your part 
would form a dangerous precedent, besides serving as a serious 
impairment of the executive authority and a complete destruc- 
tion of the discipline of the institution. 

If my views meet with your considered disapproval, it will be 
my painful duty to send in my resignation. 
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With best wishes for your speedy and complete restoration to 
us, I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

BERTHA ROSCOE. 

A look of acute distress crossed the patient's face as 
he laid this missive down. It was bad enough to feel 
responsible for the presence in the university of an in- 
structor like Alfred Gibson, capable of downright anti- 
social conduct. Was the complete disruption and de- 
moralization of the Carleton Settlement to be laid at his 
door as well? Was a crown of thorns to be the reward 
of his sacrifices in behalf of education? 

Before he could answer these questions Harland came 
in and took advantage of the patient's new lease of liberty 
to make clear to him the changes eflfected in the offices of 
the P. M. C. 

He led off with the story of the uprising of the cleri- 
cal staffs against the tyranny of the department heads. 

Boyd groaned a despairing chorus. So this was the 
net result of his labors in behalf of democracy! 

Harland blithely proceeded to give a synopsis of the 
revolution in the old methods of scientific management, 
and sketched the attempt to introduce a new administra- 
tion that studied the needs and capacities of the men as 
dignified human beings, not their mere horse-power as 
soulless human machines. 

Gulick's pet efficiency system — Harland unhesitatingly 
said it — had been condemned for its mechanical, spirit- 
breaking effect, and thrown into the discard. 
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Carleton Boyd received the news with astonishing} 
apathy. 

" What are the principles of this . . . this new man- 
agement? " he inquired, after pondering on it a minute. 

" My first principle is : good pay for good work ; better 
pay for better work. That is also my last principle. 
There are a few lesser ones in between." 

" My dear Ohiris," said Boyd, very feebly, " you are 
making a big mistake." 

" I do it from good nature," said Harland, " and blush 
to find it good business." 

Boyd felt no desire to go further into the problems of 
business just then. The flood-gates of a deeper concern 
had been opened. 

He confessed himself a failure, an utter, irreclaimable 
failure. Look how far short he had fallen of netting 
society any gain from the pursuit of his three ideals of 
democracy, education, and efficiency. His championship 
of democracy had led to discontent and mutiny among 
his employees; his encouragement of education had re- 
sulted in a lowering of the morale of the Carleton Set- 
tlement; and his devotion to efficiency had ended in a 
fiasco when he retired to his bed at the very moment his 
country entered into war. Democracy, education, and 
the country's efficient preparation had been distinctly the 
losers, not the gainers, from his efforts. 

" Tut, tut ! " said Harland, blowing away all this gloom. 
"When you grow stronger, Carleton, I shall take five 
minutes to convince you that you have builded much bet- 
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ter than you knew. This is a day of limited autocracies. 
The absolute autocracy in politics, education, and busi- 
ness is slated for its farewell appearance. You have 
chosen me to make the change for you in the adminis- 
tration of your affairs ; Miss Roscoe is making the change 
for you in the Carleton Settlement; you will doubtless 
make the change for yourself in the ordering of your 
private life. Your affinity with a certain young person 
whose name I would not breathe for worlds has been, 
IS, and will be the immediate cause of these three changes. 
So don't worry about your deficiencies. What you need 
at present is to adopt a good routine and to find a good 
tonic. I can bring you the tonic, but you must find the 
routine for yourself." 

" My dear fellow," said Boyd, as the ghost of a blush 
crept over his pale face, " what are you talking about? " 

Harland assured him that his illness was undoubtedly 
the result of a well-meant but misdirected attempt to lead 
an efficient life. A man could not put his physical or 
mental life on the most effective basis by forcing his 
faculties to comply with certain abstract conditions ; but 
he might do so by forcing the conditions into line with 
his faculties. What was the sense of taking more leg and 
arm exercises and more fresh air at stated intervals, when 
the whole person was suffering from a malnutrition of 
interests and a stale outlook on life. 

" Face the facts of your body and soul and the facts of 
life first," said Harland despotically, "and try to cut 
an efficiency code to suit ; don't take some duflfer's ready- 
made efficiency code and try to cut the facts to suit." 
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"And pray, what about the wonderful tonic that is 
to help me do this?" asked Boyd, propping himself up 
against a column of pillows. 

" I can give you the prescription in one word," said 
Harland, rising to give his statement measured emphasis. 

"Well?" 

" Nixola." 

Boyd's column of pillows suddenly gave way. 

" Chris," said the afflicted convalescent, with a feeble 
show of vehemence, "that's a big mistake, a very big 
mistake I " 

He was dumbfounded at Harland's bland disregard of 
the Inchville abduction in all its contaminating notoriety. 
But there, the man's residence in China had demoralized 
his outlook on life irreparably! 

" It 's the biggest mistake you ever made," came the 
mumbled words again, from a head smothered in pillows. 

" Time will tell the story," said the grand vizier, smil- 
ing, and getting ready to end his visit. 

II 

Harland had passed to and from the bedside without 
catching a glimpse of a soul besides the nurse stationed 
near Boyd's room; and the sepulchral atmosphere had 
given him the sensation of walking through a deserted 
house. Yet a bare hour later, when Aristide Cambeau 
put in an unannounced appearance, a surprising number 
of nurses popped out from halls and doorways as if in 
answer to a signal. Pretty volunteer guides quite show- 
ered their services upon him en route to Boyd's room, 
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until the handsome, debonair Aristide, none the wiser for 
his nonchalance, made a mental note that a fashionable 
private hospital was almost as lively and engaging as a 
fair. 

He found Boyd comfortably propped up in an invalid's 
chair near an open window. The sick man, always spare 
of figure, was now so haggard and pallid that he looked 
like one whose veins harbored a colorless moisture in- 
stead of blood. Was there any service he could render? 
the visitor inquired. 

" Yes," responded Boyd. " There is one subject about 
which you are the only man I can speak frankly to or 
hope to get the truth from." 

The subject was Nixola's abduction. Boyd implored 
Cambeau for the full details of the drive from Algonquin 
Lake to Inchville. 

So this was ihe quarter in which the wind blew, thought 
Aristide, putting two and two together. 

Relieved at not being ragged, as he had privately feared, 
over the failure of the efficiency system he had installed, 
Aristide cheerfully complied with the request. He went 
over the whole escapade with comprehensive minuteness, 
in his own witty, sardonic style. It soon dawned on 
Boyd that he had completely misconstrued Nixola's part 
in the episode. He had faintly hoped that this might 
prove to be so, and now the hope became almost a cer- 
tainty. As the narrative proceeded, it grew perfectly 
clear to him that Donald, not Alfred, had been the al>- 
ductor, and that Nixola's complicity had been an entirely 
involuntary one. 
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Boyd's anxious suspicion that there might have been 
clandestine relations between Alfred and Nixola tickled 
Aristide hugely. 

" It 's plain," he said, laughing the suggestion down, 
"that you don't know much about the way of a maid 
with a man. A girl like Nixola Hill wouldn't take an 
ethereal fellow like Alfred Gibson, except as a bitter 
medicine, or as a punishment for her sins, or unless she 
were left alone with him on Robinson Crusoe's Island." 

" But you forget she spent an entire night in a room 
connecting with his," said Boyd, urging his objection 
with some of his old military precision. 

" Bah! what if she did? What if she spent an entire 
night in the same room with a disembodied spirit?" 

" Don't say things like that, even in jest," said Boyd, 
pained at the mere idea. 

" I 'm quite in earnest, I assure you. Alfred Gibson 
is a fine fellow, among ghosts. But you must admit he 's 
a mere ghost among fine fellows. We all know these 
bookworms, these writer persons. In apprehension they 
may be angels ; but any full-blooded girl will tell you that 
they are ineffectual angels. For her they beat their Itimi- 
nous wings in vain." 

Boyd was convinced but not satisfied. 

•'Relations between the two were broadly hinted at 
in the newspapers," he insisted. " She has n't denied 
them." 

" If she affirmed them, I should n't believe her. Come, 
you can't bother to be jealous of young Gibson. He 
lacks the touch of flesh that makes the whole world kin. 
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The most particular man on earth might safely marry her 
without fear of stumbling on a lover in him." 

"You make light of the newspaper scandal," said 
Boyd, harassed. " Put the best possible construction on 
her conduct, and you still can't deny she was guilty of a 
flagrant indiscretion. It makes an intimacy with me im- 
possible," he added, giving away his intentions in regard 
to Nixola, before he could stem the torrent of words. 

Aristide took the involuntary revelation as a matter 
of course. 

" You mean, Caesar's wife should be above suspicion? 
Well, my answer to that is, Caesar's wife is above sus- 
picion. Trust Caesar to take care of that." 

Boyd gently deprecated the implied compliment to his 
importance. 

" My dear Cambeau," he said, " nowadays even a Caesar 
cannot suppress the tongue that wags behind slippery lips. 
Her reckless behavior will constantly expose her to the 
attacks of the venomous. Do you realize what this means 
to a man in my position ? '* 

" It means that you must overlook it," said Aristide, 
curtly. " And what a man in your position overlooks it 
won't pay a man in any other position to look askance 
at." 

Carleton Boyd here made a clean breast of his thoughts, 
wishes, and prejudices. He wanted to marry Nixola, 
but he most emphatically resented having to marry a girl 
in the stenographer class. True, marriages between plu- 
tocrats and shop-girls, peers and actresses, were common 
enough in these promiscuous times, and most people gave 
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the occurrences hardly a second thought. This indif- 
ference was all very well for Bohemians like Aristide and 
humdrum business men like Harland. He, for his part, 
had never approved of such misalliances, however. A 
marriage between persons of differert stations was sel- 
dom productive of lasting happiness. Small wonder. 
Likely as not, the parties would be poles asunder in up- 
bringing, outlook on life, codes of morality, family con- 
nections, even. Take his own case, for example. He 
confessed that he trembled to think what the girl's family 
might be like. Aristide must not believe him to be a 
snob. It was no more than due to his relatives, the 
Virginia Carletons and the Knickerbocker Boyds to re- 
member that he was no newly rich Croesus but a part of 
that cream of society which moved and breathed and had 
its Henry Jamesian being in a fastidious, rarified atmos- 
phere at a painfully exclusive altitude. 

Boyd did not use precisely these words or make a vul- 
gar display of his ancestral credentials, but this is what 
it all came to, or what he managed to convey to his 
listener. 

" What will these friends of mine say ? " he concluded, 
helplessly. 

" They won't say anything, not after they set eyes on 
Miss Nixola. They *11 make love to her, subtly and deli- 
cately, of course — " 

Even Boyd had to laugh. He quickly sobered down, 
however, and harped again on the old theme, saying: 

" The fact remains that she is n't in my class." 

"Quite so," said Aristide, dryly. "She's far above 
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it, in health, in spirits, in racy grasp of life, in good breed- 
ing— " 

" Good breeding ! " interposed Boyd, indignantly. 

"Well, call it family stock, if you like. You don't 
suppose yours can hold a candle to hers, do you? The 
long and the short of it is that she outclasses you in 
all but one thing and that is a bank account." 

Boyd*s face clouded over with the one consuming anx- 
iety of the billionaire. 

" And you believe that to be the one thing she would 
marry me for?" he asked, half ashamed to voice his 
fear. 

" If I were a human wreck in a hospital," said Aristide, 
with contemptuous pity for his sentimentality, " I should 
be glad to have so good a card to offer her. Remember, 
ours is a tradesman's civilization, and marriage is merely 
one of its contracts. It is n't a picnic ; it 's a trade. It 's 
give and take on both sides. Under the circumstances, 
is n't it saner for a girl to marry a man because he has 
a bank account than because he measures six feet two 
in his socks, or grows red hair, or sports a low, musical 
voice, or looks imposing in a silk hat and^a dress suit?'* 

Boyd did not agree with a word of what Aristide had 
said. But he was relieved to hear Nixola's matrimonial 
attitude so eloquently defended. 

In the face of Aristide's contempt for his scruples he 
dared not press further the objections that still plagued 
him on the score of Nixola's lineage and station. After 
his last talk with Harland his latent longing for Nixola 
had been made manifest to his startled consciousness 
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with a force that overbore a thousand reasons and preju- 
dices. Aristide's frank advocacy of the marriage fully 
reassured him as regards the wisdom of the plan from 
the public viewpoint. A step which met with the ap- 
proval of two men of the soundness of Harland and the 
shrewdness of Cambeau, was a step which the world 
would not permanently condemn. 

Ill 

Nixola came to the hospital on her mission, next day, 
in total ignorance of the drama that had been played in 
Boyd's aristocratic soul. With studied tranquillity he 
expressed his satisfaction at her presence and, having 
made her bring her chair close to his, gave her his whole 
attention. 

She was instantly struck with his conciliatory manner. 
It seemed to her that she could read an " all-will-be-for- 
given-if-you-repent " expression in his face. This irri- 
tated her indescribably. She had no doubt she could 
have her secretaryship back for the asking. 

" He wants me to beg for it," she said to herself, " so 
that he can majestically bestow it on me. Well, he'll 
be left." 

Aloud she told him she was glad to see him able to sit 
up. 

"Your instructions in regard to a new private secre- 
tary have been carried out," she proceeded, plunging into 
business. " I have engaged a very competent young man, 
who is the sole support of an invalid mother and is there- 
fore exempt from military service." 
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"A young man?" interrupted Boyd, considerably 
startled. 

" I think it will be much more classy, I mean aristo- 
cratic, if you have a man for a secretary. And it will 
save trouble," she went on, a mischievous impulse sweep- 
ing away all the counsels of prudence. " You won't have 
to pretend you are married." 

" There are other ways of saving myself that trou- 
ble," he said stiffly but in the belief that he was asserting 
his dignity. 

" Other ways ? I 'm curious." 

He struggled to sink the employer in the lover, and 
succeeded nobly. 

" Yes, other ways," he said, his petrified manner re- 
laxing as he did so. " There are other ways of pro- 
tecting my blessed singleness from a covetous sex. For 
instance, by putting it in my secretary's keeping." 

" Oh, you mean to let him do the pretending for 
you ? " said Nixola, her acumen dulled, perhaps, by his 
unexpected attempt at subtlety. " I 'm sorry I did n't 
test his capacity for pretending, at the time he was en- 
gaged." 

" Never mind. He may not need it. But I under- 
stood Harland to say that you had something to ask 
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I have. It 's in reference to Alfred Gibson. Please 
have the charges against him dismissed." 

Boyd was staggered at the cool enormity of the de- 
mand. 

" The matter is hardly in my control," he said, sitting 
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up primly in his chair, as a university trustee should. 
And it was the voice of the billionaire trustee that added : 
" The young man's behavior has been most imprudent, to 
put it mildly. Nor is this incident the first in which he 
has brought the good name of the university into obnox- 
ious notoriety. Mr. Kyrion, the trustee who has taken 
the case in hand, assures me that the accused has given 
dangerous and inflammatory lectures on the alleged op- 
pression of the poor by the rich. On this no less than 
on the other ground, the trustees hiave formally sum- 
moned him to appear before them. You may rest as- 
sured that the hearing will be conducted in entire ac- 
cordance with the requirements of fairness and justice." 

" While old Kyrion is in charge as accuser, judge, and 
executioner rolled into one? I doubt it." 

'* You are doing Mr. Kyrion a profound injustice. I 
have no reason to doubt that he is a fair-minded and 
impartial man. He is well aware that the honor of the 
university is in his keeping, as it should be in the keeping 
of every person connected with the institution." 

" He may have the university in his keeping, but he 
has n't got Donald there. Surely, you know that this is 
a sore point with him, that he has sworn to get even 
with all those who have been Donald's helpers, and that 
Alfred Gibson is one of these helpers? " 

" I know nothing about it. It is a private grievance ; 
isn't it? And I am bound to assume that Mr. Kyrion 
will not allow a private grievance to bias his judicial 
decision. Like all the trustees, he is above purely per- 
sonal considerations of that kind." 
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*' Well, I *m above purely personal considerations, too, 
those that affect Mr. Kyrion — just as he is above those 
that affect me." 

" Why are you so passionately concerned about this 
Alfred Gibson?" said Boyd, a touch of jealousy getting 
the better of his own judicial attitude for a moment. 

" I 'm not. If he and the entire Board of Trustees 
were rolled downhill in a barrel full of nails, I should n't 
get into a passion about it. But his dismissal would 
make my sister Madge very unhappy, and her unhap- 
piness would make me very uncomfortable. You can't 
expect me to feel kindly towards a plan that is likely to 
do this ; can you ? " 

"But what can I do?" he said, appalled at the in- 
stability of the sense of justice in the face of a feminine 
attachment. 

" Do ? " said Nixola, briskly. " Why, put your foot 
down and say you want the charges against Alfred dis- 
missed. You know they are all trumped up." 

Boyd threw up his hands at such a monstrous proposal. 

" Even if I believed this, which I deny, I am only one 
trustee among many. My hands are tied by the wishes 
of the board." 

" Mr. Harland has a much less modest opinion of your 
powers," she retorted with deep melancholy. " When I 
mentioned this matter to him he told me, in the strictest 
confidence, of course, that the whole Board of Trustees 
is a mere tail to the Kyrion kite, and that Mr. Kyrion flies 
high or low according to your pull of the string." 

" Mr. Harland is very much mistaken," said Boyd, ris- 
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ii^ from his chair to give his indignation point. " He 
tells you a great many things that a young girl is not 
mature enough to hear. He would do better to keep 
the counsels of — oh ! oh ! " 

Carleton Boyd accompanied these exclamations of pain 
with a quick retreat to his chair, and a look that would 
have melted a heart of stone. 

But Nixola picked up the rug he had dropped and 
stood over him like a gladiator over his fallen opponent 
at the signal, " thumbs down." 

" Of course," she said remorselessly, " if you want my 
name dragged publicly through the trial, you had better 
urge Mr. Kyrion to go on with it." 

" Oh ! oh ! oh 1 " he said in a descending wail of anguish, 
as he put his hand piteously to his right side and bent 
forward, all doubled up with pain. 

Suddenly her manner altered. She covered his knees 
with the rug and chafed his cold hands. Then she began 
to speak to him in a tenderer voice than any he had ever 
heard her use. 

" Perhaps I should have put oif mentioning this mat- 
ter," she said, seductively, " until you were stronger. But 
as I 'm going to Shanghai with Mr. Harland, and as you 
needed my place — " 

" I never said I needed your place," he interrupted, 
showing unexpected powers of recuperation under her 
ministrations. 

" Oh, it does n't matter," said Nixola hastily. 

" But it does matter. It is n't that I need your place 
but that I need you for another place." 
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" Another place ? " said Nixola, on her guard, and 
determined not to be trapped into begging for a berth of 
any kind in the P. M. C. 

** Yes, a place which, when you fill it, will save me 
the trouble of pretending I 'm married." 

This time Nixola saw what he was driving at. 

" Could n't your new secretary do the pretending for 
you?" 

" Not with the unanswerable dramatic force that my 
wife could. Won't you . . . undertake the task ... in 
that capacity?" 

The most startling feature of a modem miracle is that 
it happens as placidly and unobtrusively as a commonplace 
event. To the end of her days Nixola was undecided 
which to call the more overpowering fact : that a miracu- 
lous change in her state in life was held out to her pre- 
cisely at this moment, or that she received the prospect 
as if it were all in the day's work, just an ordinary, rou- 
tine occurrence like getting up each morning. 

"Let me see," was what she said, with an impish 
pretense of reflecting on the proposal, " how much salary 
am I offered ? " 

"Cold-blooded, mercenary girl! Think of caviling 
about the ninth part of a hair, when I 'm placing my 
whole fortune at your feetl Would you like an audi- 
tor's statement?" 

" No, a settlement will do, thank you. Mr. Harland 
said I must be sure to ask one of any man who offered 
to lay his fortune at my feet. He said a settlement would 
be smaller but more negotiable." 
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" Nixola," said Boyd, considerably nettled, " your faith 
in Harland's advice is positively superstitious. It passes 
the limits of discretion. Next thing you know you will 
be marrying the man of his choice." 

" I believe I may," said Nixola, gravely. 

" What ! " 
You see you are the man of his choice — " 
Don't say things like that, even in jest," said Boyd, his 
voice betraying his injured pride. " In a matter of such 
deep moment as marriage, your holiest and inmost feel- 
ings alone ought to g^ide you. No man should be your 
mentor — " 

" Or tormentor, such as any man is who calls me 
mercenary for keeping my wits about me. I 've seen 
something of husbands, myself, and as husbands they 
don't inspire me with holy feelings. I quite agree with 
Mr. Harland when he tells me of rich men who give 
their wives their whole fortune for better or for worse but 
balk at giving them fifty dollars for pin-money." 

" Harland is quite mistaken. But it 's just like him to 
say these things. He 's insane on the subject of settle- 
ments and contracts. Why, he would make a contract 
with Saint Peter before consenting to pass through 
the gates of heaven 1 " 

And quite proper of him too, was Nixola's reflection. 
But having carried her point far enough for the present, 
she dropped the debate and returned to the subject of 
Alfred's trial. 

On this subject Boyd executed a prompt right-about 
face. Whatever the righteous basis of the charges 
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against Alfred Gibson, there could be no question of drag- 
ging the name of the future Mrs. Boyd into the trial. 
Boyd reproached himself for having overlooked the fact 
that Nixola would be involved and apologized to her 
with a gallantry new to him. The matter should be defi- 
nitely settled through Mr. Kyrion, he assured her, not 
without a plaintive reference to the other ticklish inter- 
views he was in for. His dread of receiving Miss Roscoe 
and the deputation from the Carleton Settlement was 
chiefly on his mind, a fact he admitted in answer to 
Nixola's questions. 

" Oh, do let me deal with Roscoe for you ! do 1 " said 
Nixola, gloating in anticipation of another encounter 
with her sworn enemy. " Send her and the deputation 
to the office." 

Carleton Boyd accepted the suggestion with an enor- 
mous sigh of relief. But, with all the ardor of an avowed 
lover, he now protested against Nixola's return to her 
secretarial functions. She turned a deaf ear to his re- 
monstrances. 

" I must n't be off with the old job," she said, with a 
ravishing smile, " till I 'm on with the new. Remember, 
I haven't accepted the new one yet. How can I? Do 
I know what counter inducement M)r. Harland may offer 
me to pilot the P. M. C. in Shanghai? Finally, as you 
so wisely pointed out, all these beautiful offers must be 
submitted to my inmost feelings. Goodness knows, it '11 
take long enough to consult them; they are so deep, 30' 
very deep." 
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She was still in this mischievous mood when she de- 
parted, the tantalized invalid being left no less disquieted 
by his hopes than by his fears. 

IV 

Carleton Boyd did not have Nixola's appetite for en- 
counters. Just before his operation, while in the fever 
of resentment that followed the Inchville abduction, he 
and Mr. Kyrion had discussed Alfred Gibson's complicity. 
And his fellow trustee had been given to understand that 
he might proceed to the full extent of the university's 
legal powers against the offending instructor of social 
science. The machinery of justice, as the two trustees 
politely called it, had been set in motion. The day of 
wrath was fixed and the other trustees, who welcomed 
a diversion of this sort none the less because they were 
to function in it as mutes, were all tricked out to admin- 
ister the ceremonial rites. 

As the judicial sword was thus on the point of smiting, 
the question was could it be stayed in time? Probably 
not. But the culprit might be snatched away from under 
the blow. In other words, the trial would have to be 
held, but it could be turned into a perfunctory affair 
ending in Alfred's acquittal. 

The one disagreeable feature in this reversal was that 
Mr. Kyrion had to be asked to take charge of it. Boyd 
knew very well how much his fellow-trustee counted on 
the punishment of Gibson as part of the parental cam- 
paign against the Chip-in-Dale. It was not to be sup- 
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posed that the old gentleman would without a struggle 
consent to turn his own plan of vengeance into a fiasco. 

In the long run he would comply, of course. As Har- 
land had pointed out to Nixola, Kyrion ordinarily had the 
board completely under his thumb, Boyd's presence at 
business meetings being extremely rare. But everybody 
thoroughly understood that the autocratic power luxuri- 
ated in by the older man depended wholly on the name 
and prestige of the younger one. It was as the friend 
of Boyd and as the representative of the Boyd influence 
that Kyrion could say that his word was law. This was 
why there was no question of his eventual compliance. 
Still, Boyd dreaded the nasty quarter of an hour that 
was sure to precede it. 

Time being precious, the interview was arranged for 
the next day. Mr. Kyrion came, heard, and somersaulted 
through three moods into surrender. Mood One beheld 
him triumphantly hilarious ; Mood Two, defiantly obstrep- 
erous ; Mood Three, rampageously and grudgingly acqui- 
escent. The news that Mrs. Pierrepont and other dis- 
tinguished ladies had deserted the Chip-in-Dale, and the 
knowledge that he had a strangle hold on one of his son's 
" band of smart-Alecks " (Alfred Gibson, no less) — 
these two items accounted for the mood in which he ar- 
rived. The demand for Gibson's acquittal, though ami- 
ably veiled as a favor requested, led to the mood by which 
the discussion was dominated. And Boyd's proposal 
to put the execution of his wishes into the hands of an- 
other trustee was the final reason for the mood in which 
Mr. Kyrion took his leave. 
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Thus the curtain fell on the prologue to the act of dis- 
pensing even-handed justice in the case of a celebrated 
university vs. a member of its faculty. 

Boyd at once sent off the following note : 

My beasest Nixola: 

Your wishes have been faithfully carried out with respect to 
the person for whom you interceded. Carried out, I might add, 
"after long grief and pain." 

Mr. Kyrion had definitely (and justly, as I think) made up 
his mind that Mr. Gibson's transgressions were such that he 
no longer merited the confidence of the university authorities. 
Like all kind-hearted men, Mr. Kyrion can be as obstinate as a 
mule. On this occasion it was no easy task to induce him to 
reconsider his decision, especially as his one weakness is that 
he yields to his feelings excessively. " Give me that man that is 
not passion's slave and I will wear him in my heart's core." 

However, it is only due to him to say that he presently mod- 
erated his vehemence and listened to reason. After we had 
reviewed the case in all its bearings, he acknowledged that the 
offenses of the young man in whose interest you have pleaded, 
were offenses against good taste and prudence rather than against 
morality. And though a jealous regard for the honor of the 
university might justify the trustees in imposing a severe pen- 
alty, we agreed that it would be no miscarriage of justice to 
dismiss the charges with a friendly admonition to the accused. 
" So mercy triumphed, but Beauty won the cause," I feel tempted 
to construe the poet. 

Bless me, lines of poetry by the score are ringing in my ears 
as they have not done since I was a romantic school-boy of 
seventeen! What a pass I have come to! But you need not 
fear that I am in a state of unhealthy excitement. No, far from 
it Since my talk with you, my tormented thoughts have been 
bathed in a divine tranquillity. At last I know what is meant 
by the peace that passeth all understanding. This is the miracle 
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wrought by some one not a thousand mOes away; it will feel 
fike ten thousand miles, until the said some one reaches my side. 

Ever your 

C B. 

Nixola, in the executive offices of the P. M. C, read 
all except the heading of this letter to Qiristopher Har- 
land. The vizier made no comment on the subject mat- 
ter, confining himself to a grunt of satisfaction at the 
intimacy it indicated between his chief and his favorite. 

" I can just see old Kyrion trumpeting all over the 
shop/' said Nixola, reflectively. " Mr. Boyd must have 
had a pretty lively time. And the poor man really needs 
a rest." 

"A rest! What, with you on his hands?" said Har- 
land sardonically. " The only way he *11 ever get a rest 
now will be by spending three days where Jonah did." 

" Yes, it 's queer how I 'm always the center of a 
cyclone of excitement," said Nixola. 
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CHAPTER XX 

SPOILS 






SHE had said nothing to her mother, as yet, of the 
change in her relations. Boyd's letter, she decided, 
would serve as a peg on which to hang the news, as 
well as a piece of evidence to confirm it. 

She was surprised and delighted to find Madge at home, 
seated at the piano. 

" What a treat. Midgets I " she exclaimed. " I had no 
idea you 'd be here." 

I 'm chock-full of news/' began Madge, 
So am I. And I 'm going to tell mine first, because 
I '11 burst if I don't. Cross Mrs. Pierrepont oflF your 
visiting-list, Madge. Shake the dust of the Chip-in-Dale 
from under your feet. It 's all arranged." 
" What 's all arranged ? " 

** Alfred's acquittal. He can go back to his poky class- 
room now and you can go back to your poky garret, 
until I put you in one of those big Whistler studios you 
showed me in Gramercy Park. Here, read this." 

Madge read Boyd's missive in great wonderment. 
When she finished it, she said. 

" Nix, you are a dear girl I I 'm sorry — no," she cor- 
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rected herself, lcx)king at the letter and smiling — " I *m 
glad you went to all this trouble. But the truth is I 've 
already seen Mrs. Pierrepont" 

" Have you ! " 

" Yes. I went with myrrh and frankincense, offered up 
a sacrifice on the altar of Mammon, or should I say, 
Mammona? The goddess thawed, her frowns relaxed, 
she proved most benignant." 

" What a disappointment ! " said Nixola, sinking into 
an arm-chair, in deep chagrin. 

Madge followed her sister, sat on the arm of the chair, 
and put an arm affectionately around her. No matter 
whose feelings were the more cruelly hurt, it was always 
Madge that did the comforting. 

" Don't take it to heart," she said. " It was an eye- 
opener for me. Mrs. Pierrepont turned out to be a very 
good sort — much simpler, when you get her by herself, 
than her stately servants, magnificent equipages, and im- 
pressive furniture. She was almost childishly glad of an 
excuse to make up with Donald, whom, by the way, she 
thinks a bit of a cad but is crazy over, none the less. 
So you see, I didn't have a very hard time. And I 
came away the wiser for having eaten humble-pie. I 
know now that I can't impose the beautiful world of my 
dreams on the real world until I get more skill at sizing 
up and understanding the real world — " 

** Your dreams will no longer be the same, then," in- 
terposed her sister. 

" Perhaps not. Meanwhile Mrs. Pierrepont has re- 
stored all the commissions she withdrew from the Chip-* 
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in-Dale. We talked over her project, the decorating of 
that orphan asylum on St. Nicholas Heights. I am to 
be given an entirely free hand in the work." 

" Yes, but what about Alfred ? " inquired Nixola, im- 
patiently. 

" Needless to say, he '11 be in high feather at escaping 
public dismissal. Still, I believe he had better stick to 
his plan of resigning from the university. Of course he 
can now keep his classes until the end of the term. 
But that 's all. He has been making such rapid headway 
on his novel, of late, that he fully realizes the importance 
of giving himself up single-mindedly to his writing." 

" Did you hear that, mother ? " Nixola called out to 
Mrs. Hill, who had just come into the room. " She in- 
sists on taking Alfred out of the university and support- 
ing him in idleness and ease." 

" Well, you know what Madge is," said Mrs. Hill, in 
a tone that repudiated further responsibility for an ec- 
centric offspring. " When her mother advises her never 
to be in love with a husband or never to fall in love with 
an employer, she promptly does one or the other, if 
only to find out whether the old fogy's advice was any 
good." 

As usual, Mrs. Hill trotted out her pet diatribe against 
love, not because it was an undying conviction of hers 
but because it was a good stick to use against an unsuit- 
able match. 

" Mind," she went on, " I don't say Alfred is a bad 
sort of young man. H he ever lets his feelings grow up 
and learns how to take care of his health, he will make 
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his mark. I should n't blame Madge for marrying him 
if she were n't infatuated with him. As it is, I wish she 
wouldn't do it" 

"I didn't tell you I was going to!" remonstrated 
Madge, ablush. 

" My child, the bud on a branch does n't tell me that it 
will presently burst into a flower. All the same, I see it 
coming." 

" Is it true ? " asked Nixola, starting up and changing 
her position in order to keep her self-control. 

" Time and time over," continued Mrs. Hill, before 
Madge could answer, " I 've said the same thing. A man 
will treat an infatuated woman the way a beggar rides 
a horse." 

" And I 'm not sure I blame him," muttered Nixola, 
contemptuously. 

" Madge, dear," the mother proceeded, taking Nixola's 
place in Madge's arm-chair, and addressing her daughter 
in kindly tones, " I have seen a great many unhappy mar- 
riages, and a great many happy marriages, too. And I 
noticed that in most of the happy ones the wife was 
either mistress of her own income or mistress of her own 
passions. But where a woman was helplessly bound to 
her husband by ties of money or by ties of love, the re- 
sult was usually a domestic tragedy. Could she hold the 
threat of leaving him over his head? No. And when 
you can't do that, you can't be on an independent footing 
in any partnership or alliance, much less hold the whip 
hand." 

Madge respected her mother's emotion, but was not 
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much impressed with her views. She guessed that Mrs. 
Hill's opposition sprang chiefly from a belief that an al- 
liance with Alfred was in no wise to her daughter's ad- 
vantage. 

With a gentle toss of her close-cropped head Madge 
accordingly stood up for the arrangement she and Alfred 
had effected. It was enabling her to test their partner- 
ship for its qualities of endurance and harmony, and to 
do so before binding the partners together permanently. 
She would thus learn before marriage truths that other 
people learned after. 

" Oh, it 's a perfectly conventional partnership, solely 
a working-partnership," she cried, seeing signs of anxiety 
in her mother's face. ** If the working-part of the union 
proves a success, I '11 marry him and take my chances 
on the love and the money parts, no matter who holds the 
whip hand." 

" You '11 follow your own sweet will, as usual," said 
Mrs. Hill, rising ; " but, frankly, I don't like it." 

" Are you going to let her waste her life on a ninny- 
hammer like Alfred Gibson ? " cried Nixola, exploding 
at this exhibition of maternal spinelessness. " If I were 
her parent I 'd put up a good stiff fight before I gave 
in. Where 's your authority, mother? " 

" A fat lot she cares for my authority ! about as much 
as you do, Nixola. I 've never forced my will on either 
of you, and I don't mean to begin at this late day. And 
suppose I did try using my authority on her, young lady. 
You 'd turn against me quick enough, as you did as far 
back as when you were a little tot of seven. You never 
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would let anybody browbeat your sister but yourself." 

** You might urge your advice with more force/' grum- 
bled Nixola, in retreat. From the depths of the arm- 
chair Madge had animatedly followed the .dispute, while 
her blue eyes had kindled with an impersonal amusement 
as if it had all been about somebody else. 

** Why should I expect her to take my advice now/' 
retorted Mrs. Hill, plaintively, " when she has done the 
impractical, hare-brained thing all her life ? " 

** I 've always done what my heart was in, if that 's 
what you mean," said Madge, unruffled. 

" So I said. You 've always done exactly what you 
felt like doing, without the slightest regard for your 
family. And very selfish of you it 's been. Only you 
have such an angelic disposition, and such quiet, gentle 
methods of getting your own way, that everybody joins 
in calling you the most unselfish girl in the world. And 
your mother is as big a dupe as the rest of them." 

She appeared to feel this as a crowning injury. Madge 
was sorry to see her mother depressed and Nixola dis- 
appointed. As her sister was much the easier to manage, 
she signaled to her, behind their mother's back, to make 
the disclosure about Carleton Boyd's proposal. Nixola, 
not quite in the mood for this, hesitated. 

" Qieer up, mamma," Madge called out. " You think 
I 've knocked the family fortune down. Well, watch 
Nixola pick it up again. The fact is, Mr. Carleton Boyd 
wants her to be his wife." 

" Well, why should n't he? " Mrs. Hill replied placidly, 
as who should say : an emperor might do worse. 
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So much complacence floored both the girls. 

" I told you I should get even with him ! " said Nixola, 
making a desperate attempt to create the sensation she felt 
her news deserved. But this, too, missed fire and left 
her quite crestfallen at her mother's exhibition of com- 
posure. 

" Get even ! " said Madge, gaily. " What, by falling in 
love with him ? ** She did not wait for a reply, being un- 
able to resist the malicious impulse that prompted her to 
say to Mrs. Hill: 

" Now it *s Nixola's turn to receive your favorite 
lecture. Go on. Spare the lecture and spoil the bride." 

"Favorite lecture! On what?" asked Mrs. Hill with 
such a perfect imitation of innocence that Madge had 
not the heart to drive her into a corner. Therefore, 
instead of facing her with the maternal maxim about the 
wickedness of getting one's employer mixed up in one's 
love affairs, she said jestingly: 

** It was your duty, mamma, to be overcome with sur- 
prise and to admit, as soon as you came over the top, 
that the surprise was stupendous." 

Mrs. Hill intimated that two madcap daughters had 
exhausted her capacity for surprise long ago. But the 
news affected her far more than at first sight appeared. 
To hide her emotion she advanced to the table where the 
two girls stood. With encircled arms the three formed 
a group swayed by feelings which their eyes expressed 
much more eloquently than their words. 

" My child," said Mrs. Hill, quizzically, to Nixola, 
" now that Madge tells me she will be in love with her 
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husband, I suppose I must be prepared to hear that you 
are in love with your employer?" 

" Are you, Nix ? ** pressed Madge, again. 

" Wait till you read my answer to him," said Nixola, 
flushing and laughing, and dancing her protesting rela- 
tives around the table. 

II 

"Father, it's no go," said Donald. "You've been 
beaten." 

" Beaten, you young puppy ! " 

** Yes, beaten, shivered to splinters, mashed to a pulp. 
If not, what brought you to my shop? " 

" I came to warn you to stop waylaying my custom- 
ers. 

** You came," retorted Donald, with the blandest tilt 
of his head, " because your best customers have gone, by 
their own free choice, to a more modem shop." 

Mr. Kyrion blustered and trumpeted as gustily as ever. 
But his denials were loud, not deep. For his son had 
told the truth. His visit to the Chip-in-Dale was merely 
a trip to Appomattox to arrange the terms of surrender. 

" Look here, father," Donald proceeded. " Give up 
this mad, impossible idea of driving me out of business, 
and I *11 tell you what : I '11 take you into partnership." 

" You woozly young whipper-snapper ! You take me 
into partnership!?" 

" Why not? " said Donald, making a memorandum on 
his cuff of a matter that Madge had vainly tried to fix 
his attention on, several minutes before. 
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" Why not ? " he proceeded, abstractedly. *' It is true 
your business is on the verge of bankruptcy. Still, your 
knowledge of period furniture is without its equal in 
America. Properly mobilized it will be a fine addition 
to the resources of my central staff. But perhaps you 'd 
rather retire and devote your days to cultivating the fine 
arts." 

" Confound your impudence, sir ! What do you 
mean?" 

" I mean that you have an incurably poetic disposition, 
father. Forty years ago, when you adopted grandfa- 
ther's line, you took a youthful view of the world, and 
this picture, which your romantic vision had painted, you 
set in the frame of your fancy. To-day, your mind is 
still under the spell of the same ideal picture in the same 
glorified frame. That *s why you 've come such a crop- 
per against the tough old world. For the world does not 
stand still in a frame. It goes marching on, as Galileo 
said." 

In the end Mr. Kyrion capitulated. What else could 
he do ? Donald's language was rounded and flowery, but 
his facts were sharp and plain. The business of Kyrion 
and Kyrion had not kept pace with the beat of the age. 
Its clientele had dwindled and contracted nearly to the 
vanishing point. Its formula of ** nothing but the tried 
and the time-honored, and down with innovations " had 
brought the house next door to insolvency. 

As against this chapter of tragedy there stood the Qiip- 
in-Dale, bursting with prosperity. The old gentleman 
could see that with half an eye. With half an ear he 
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could measure the cavernous silences of Kyrion and 
Kyrion against the bustling hurly-burly of the Chip-in- 
Dale. All the damage that inexperience, and youthful 
folly, and cheap notoriety, could do had been tried. But 
it had failed dismally to subdue the steady tramp, tramp, 
tramp, in and out of yoimg Kyrion's main entrance. 

And it was useless to pretend that the stream of visitors 
was chiefly recruited from starving versifiers and penny- 
a-liners who came to Poets' Comer to compose new Epis- 
tles to the Heathen. Disciples of a revolution in poetry 
do not ride in limousines or leave taxis at the door to 
await their return. Besides, Poets' Comer was the least 
rather than the most occupied department of the Chip- 
in-Dale. In the decorating branch, Madge had several 
assistants at her disposal now^ but even so she had her 
hands full. The furniture gallery did a brisk trade. 
And the tea-shop was a most industrious feeder of the 
two solider branches, especially since Mrs. Tager had 
been beguiled into assuming its management. 

This lady never withdrew her opposition to the lurid 
paintings with which Donald's artist friends had adorned 
the tea-shop walls. And seeing that these titillating pro- 
ductions drew a frothy Bohemian crowd, she hit on the 
happy idea of serving dishes that drew a solid bourgeois 
crowd. As between the Bohemian crowd and the bour- 
geois crowd, Donald was absolutely non-partisan. He in- 
terfered in only one way, and that was to make the prices 
so steep that, as he said, wealth might redeem whatever 
stigma attached to the Bohemianism of the one crowd or 
the double-dyed respectability of the other crowd. The 
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food in her tea-shop was commonly said to be the best 
cooked food in any restaurant in the Atlantic States. 
And it was maintained by some enthusiasts that a man 
who took a course of a dozen meals there might qualify 
as a gastronome. 

After Donald had permeated his father with all these 
details and more, he took him into the business office 
and showed him the sketch of a garden city in Connecticut 
to be built around a nucleus consisting of a huge work- 
shop of the several arts. And then he made him look at 
the plans of a splendid emporium of the fine arts on 
Fifth Avenue ; also at letters, from ladies and gentlemen 
of distinguished purses, with offers to back him financially 
in both enterprises. 

Aristide came in, just in time to witness the old gentle- 
man's capitulation. 

"How does he do it?" said Mr. K)nrion, in a daze. 
" He has had no business training, and he has never been 
known to do a day's work in his life." 

" He inherited the training," said Aristide gallantly. 
** That 's obvious. But I don't know where he gets the 
gift of hypnotizing other people so that they implore him 
for the privilege of slaving for him. All the same, this 
gift is his. It will be the making of him; perhaps also 
the making of his associates." 

•* There you are, father," cried Donald, jubilantly. 
" Are n't you satisfied now ? Come, join hands with me, 
and I '11 make your fortune for you yet." 

" You make my fortune ! " said Mr. Kyrion, more in 
stupor than in irony. 
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" Just so." Donald jotted down another memorandtim 
as he proceeded to say coolly : " Pray observe that I 
have already made Cambeau's fortune as a press-agent, 
and Madge's fortune as an interior decorator, and Mrs. 
Tager's fortune as a caterer, and Gibson's fortune as an 
author, and — " 

At this point his father shouted him down in a re- 
newed access of fury. 

" How dare you keep whipping out your confounded 
pencil, sir, in the midst of our conversation? Have the 
decency to give me your attention, as long as you address 
me. What paltry piece of rubbish are you scribbling 
down now?" 

" Only a phrase of yours, my dear father, * Woozly 
young whipper-snapper * ! It 's the pattest phrase I 've 
heard in a dog's age. Dear old boy, what a glutton for 
expressiveness you are! Well, here it goes, with a lot 
of other junk, to be used in my book, * Bolts from the 
Blue ' ; subtitle, * A medley on the Function of Art in 
Raising the Standard of Living.* " 

'' Yah, what can a man do against a skin as thick as 
leather! " cried Mr. Kyrian, sinking limply into the near- 
est chair. 

What could he do, indeed? It was the last bellow of 
the vanquished bull. He gave up the battle against his 
son's business projects then and there. And though he 
was not as gentle as a lamb throughout the rest of the 
interview, Donald might have led him to the slaughter 
for all the genuine resistance left in him. 
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III 

In the course of the negotiations Donald was called 
away to another part of his establishment. During the 
lull Mr. Kyrion plied Aristide with many questions he did 
not care to ask his son. Quite won over by Aristide's 
wit and gaiety, the old gentleman softened and presently 
showed a pride in his son's accomplishment which he had 
hitherto kept hidden. 

Still, he wanted several matters explained. It was 
plain that Donald was making money hand over fist. 
What, then, had become of the pious professions of in- 
troducing a new public spirit into the transaction of 
business? Or was any one going to persuade an old 
hand that a special sanctity clung to the yoimg man's 
commercial and financial operations? 

" There 's no doubt that he 's rapidly getting rich," said 
Aristide. " I don't know that his commercial operations 
are more ethical than those of his competitors. But I do 
know that he gets rich without half trying. Money flows 
into his pocket as water flows into a valley." 

" Do you imply that he 's a miser ? " 

"Oh, far from it! He spends money freely. All 
successful men of business do. No ; the simple truth is 
that he has a hundred irons in the fire and a knack of 
beguiling other people to watch these irons instead of 
their own. What beats me is the number of volunteers 
he can lay his hands on. But then, as Alfred Gibson 
says, there are only two kinds of people in New York: 
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the people that Donald knows and the people that nobody 
knows." 

" Yes, the beggar is amazingly popular. More 's the 
pity. Popular men are usually brainless." 

" Oh, Donald has a fair share of brains. But he is n't 
called upon to use them. You see, he has good looks, 
good health, and good humor. But the greatest of these 
is good humor — at least, in a country where nine people 
out of every ten you meet are armed with a grouch, a 
scowl, or a glare." 

" Come, Mr. Cambeau, you can't make me believe that 
the possession of mere passive good nature will make a 
man's fortune." 

" Ah, but Donald's good nature is n't passive ! It 's 
very active. It's constructive. It's the good nature 
that alone makes Jiuman intercourse and concerted action 
possible. Why, my dear sir, if it weren't for the Don- 
alds where would society be? Scratch a drawing-room 
and you find a menagerie. Picture the average scene at 
five o'clock: Panther ladies gliding about with velvet 
pads that barely sheathe their retractile claws ; and gorilla 
gentlemen glowering grimly in their several corners or 
cracking jokes as mercilessly as if they were skulls. 
Enter Donald, so shamelessly self-possessed as to breed 
un-self-consciousness right and left. In two minutes 
everybody is at home with him and, what is more, with 
everybody else. The wild animals begin to feel like 
tame, gentle, cultivated ones. For the sake of that sen- 
sation, Mr. Kyrion, they would do a good deal more than 
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buy Tudor beds, Florentine walls, or Hoover tea and 
toast." 

" I 'm glad to know you think so well of him," said 
Mr. Kyrion cautiously. He suspected Cambeau of irony, 
and therefore continued, in a deprecating vein : ** Be- 
tween you and me, it 's the first I 've heard of Donald 
putting himself out for anybody but himself." 

" Bless you, his altruism is entirely unintentional ! " 
said Aristide, laughing. " To be sure, he has some very 
pretty formulas up his sleeve." 

" * Business for art's sake,' * raising the standard of 
living,* and all that bunk? " 

" That and more ; it 's the steam that drives him on. 
And it is n't all bunk, either. Donald really has a vision 
of a world in which the standards of conducting business 
shall involve a great lift in the standards of human live- 
lihood." 

" Meaning that he *s out to reform the world? " 

** In his way, yes. But it 's hard to be a vegetarian in 
a colony of cannibals ; is n't it ? " 

" Particularly if one is bom with a keen relish for 
human flesh?" added Mr. Kyrion shrewdly. 

They both enjoyed this hit. But Aristide contended, 
after a pause, that it was a hit that missed the bull's-eye. 
True, Donald pursued his own interests without shame, 
stint, or scruple. In his view self-advancement was the 
first and only eflFective mode of advancing the common 
good, and as such was to be secured at any cost. But, 
unlike the typical egomaniac, he did not stand aghast at 
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the active adoption of his theory by others. Qieerfully 
ready to exploit all comers, he was also cheerfully ready 
to meet an all-comer's attempt to exploit him. And if 
he accepted, with some complacence and naivete, the in- 
herited advantages with which he confronted his rivals 
in the game of business, at least he was no supporter or 
apologist of the social system that gave him these ad- 
vantages or flourished on this game. 

In short, he was of the stuflE of which our more en- 
lightened profit-sharing billionaires, our Fords and Lord 
Leverhulmes, had been made. Not ideal distributors of 
income, perhaps, but the best thing in this line that the 
Captaincies of Industry had produced. 

IV 

While Aristide was talking Donald returned with two 
ladies, of whom the elder was a customer second only to 
Mrs. Pierrepont in the lavish possibilities of patronage. 
Before Mr. Kyrion knew rightly what had happened he 
found himself introduced to Mrs. Fortescue as " the most 
noted American specialist in period furniture." It ap- 
peared that Mrs. Fortescue wished advice with respect to 
several purchases she had a notion to make. Thus, there 
was the question of the Boule cabinet in her Louis XIV 
room. The cabinet, though impeccable in workmanship, 
was deficient in grace, and so had come under the dis- 
pleasure of young Miss Fortescue. What could suitably 
be put in place of the fallen favorite? 

Donald did not hesitate to put this question to his 
father point-blank. Mr. Kyrion's complicated emotions 
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volcanoed into a fit of coughing, which alarmed the ladies 
but gave Donald an opportunity to say blandly to Mrs. 
Fortescue : 

" I trust my father will accept a retainer, on his own 
terms, to act for the Chip-in-Dale in the capacity of 
special adviser. I should hate to take advantage of his 
known gallantry, which will induce him in any case to 
give us an expert opinion on these matters — " 

Like a harried bull on the verge of collapse Mr. Kyrion 
gave one wild look around for an opening to a diplomatic 
exit. But the words of Donald and the presence of the 
ladies had cut off every avenue of escape. 

Aristide at this point tactfully withdrew, hardly able 
to keep a straight face. The last thing he saw was the 
old gentleman, without so much as a final verbal lunge at 
his matador son, yielding helplessly to the inevitable. 
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SOME five weeks later Aristide showed up at the 
P. M. C. in the uniform of an engineer in the War 
Tank Corps. His martial appearance startled all his old 
acquaintances except Nixola, who had asked him to call 
that day and who knew that he had recently accepted 
a commission in the newest branch of the army. The 
War Tank Division needed organizing, it had to be 
"put on its creepers" as Aristide couched it. Here 
was another enterprise for his mercurial talents to in- 
cubate, an enterprise of such pith and moment that in 
behalf of it all civilian prospects were lightly tossed 
aside. 

As Nixola was still in an executive conference, Aris- 
tide had to wait with no one to entertain him save 
Howard who, almost devoured by the questions he could 
hardly repress, flitted hopefully to and fro. It struck 
the visitor that a holiday atmosphere pervaded the place. 
There was the hush of expectancy Aat preludes the 
delivery of an event from the womb of Time. And 
everybody seemed to be starched up for the occasion. 
A white carnation adorned each blouse or buttonhole ex- 
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cept in the case of a small group of people whispering 
portentously in one comer. Their carnations were pink. 

Besides the flower in his buttonhole Howard carried a 
pen and a pencil on his ears, while papers and memo- 
randa bulged from every pocket. Aristide chaffed him 
on this unwonted air of industry. 

The lips of the grateful boy being thus unlocked, his 
confidences could no more be restrained than an out- 
break of Vesuvius. 

He imparted the information that, at Miss Hill's re- 
quest, he had been promoted to the rank of head office 
boy. 

" On kindition I git along in harmony with the other 
fellers," said Howard, in a passion of disgust. " In 
harmony, d'ye git that word?" 

His jeremiad now came in a torrent: 

" Harmony ! That means each guy 's gotter work, or 
the next guy '11 gnmible. Mr. Harland calls it the dem- 
mercratic system. Say, it knocks the efficiency system 
all holler." 

" What, did n't you have to work pretty hard under 
my system?" 

"Aw, Mr. Cambeau, the moment yore back was 
turned, more snide games was pulled off under that 
efficiency dope than ya could shake a stick at. Gee! 
we all took a whack at it, and it was pie for the bosses, 
from old skinflint Gulick down to the Queen of the 
Dictaphone joint. Say, the head office boy that used 
to be, he 'd set us kids to work just like the other bosses 
did their men. Then off he'd hike to the washroom 
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and chum up with the bootblack's cigarettes. If the 
boss caught him and give him * Hail Columbia,' he 'd 
git sore and kick one of us to git even. Ya just hadda 
let yoreself git kicked around or git kicked out 

" Well, when they shoved me into this job, I started 
in to land in some o' the soft spots. Just then Mr. Har- 
land springs this demmercratic stunt. Guy ropperty, if 
that was n't like my luck ! Here *s me, the great * I am * 
over all the office boys, yet I dursent hardly say * scoot ' 
to nobody. Me give them orders? Why, say, them 
orfice boys have got a kermittee o' two that comes up 
and twiddles their thumbs in my face and says: *Aw, 
looka here, Howard,' just as fresh as that, *aw, looka 
here, old boy,' they says, * we don't like this and we 
don't like that.' " 

" I suppose you are not the only head who feels the 
clip of the new spirit of independence?" said Aristide 
with a smile. 

" Naw, Mr. Cambeau," said Howard regretfully. 
"It's good-by to the good old days, for the bosses. 
Why, y* oughta see the men talkin' up to old Gulick, 
sassy-like if you please, and him gittin' blue and purple 
in the face and swellin' up fit to bust. Gee, it 's a great 
si^t!" 

Howard's class feeling prompted him to enjoy Gulick's 
overthrow, but his rank obliged him to share the re- 
sentment of the department heads over their truncated 
powers. Still, it did not prevent him from conceding 
that the new order was extremely popular amoi^st the 
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rank and file or that it was productive of a higher grade 
of workmanship. But his admissions were always quali- 
fied by disapproval. 

"This demmercratic bunk gits my goat sometimes," 
he wound up. " A boss can't kick his fellers around 
even when it's good fer their health. And what d'ya 
think? When ya've got special work or anything in 
the overtime line, kin ya simply give the order, * Work, 
you sinners, work'? Naw. Ya gotta put it up to the 
kermittee o' the department." 

" Ah, I see. The committee representing the men has 
power to decide matters that relate to the hours and 
conditions of work ? " 

" Decide ! " said Howard, with fine irony. " Why, 
when the kermittee of orfice boys suspects I *m tryin' to 
put somethin' over 'em, y' oughta hear 'em start jawrin', 
and if-fin', and but-tin' — gee ! it 's somethin' fierce I De»- 
cide 1 They go gassin* away till I have to do the job my- 
self." 

And Howard tapped his bulging pockets sadly and 
shook his head as though appalled at the talkative ca- 
pacities of man under a democratic system. 

n 

When Nixola came out from her conference she ex- 
plained that Carleton Boyd was expected in town for 
the first time since going to the seashore to build up his 
strength. His return to the office accoimted for the 
holiday preparations. The people with pink carnations 
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were the joint committee of officials and employees ap- 
pointed to welcome the president back. A delegation 
from the settlement was likewise expected. 

They talked of Aristide's latest change of occupa- 
tion. 

" You are not within the draft age," she said. 
" What are you going for ? " 

" Why, for love of you," said Aristide, with prompt 
gallantry. 

" What an unoriginal answer, Aristide ! Six men — 
two majors, three lieutenants, and a private — have 
given me the same answer this week. They were just 
as fluent liars, too, though they did n't have your finish." 

" Nixola, I 'm a bird of passage : I must be on the 
wing. I abominate war: the last thing I desire is to 
see the government of any country in the hands of 
soldiers. I like the excitement of danger, before and 
after I Ve been in it. I love France, when I 'm away 
from her. I adore the adventure of adapting a new 
idea, like that of the moving land fortresses, to the needs 
of the moment. Will these reasons do?" 

" They are all good reasons." 

*'And true, Nixola. The first reason I gave is also 
true, though weak with age. For the fact is I fell 
madly in love with you long ago." 

" What a pity you did n't tell me ! Men have such a 
selfish habit of keeping unnecessary secrets." 

'*I should have told you fast enough, if you had 
wanted me to. As it was, you were in danger of in- 
spirii^ me with a grand passion. 
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"Oh, how reckless of me, Aristide. Think of it, 
I have n't the least idea what a grand passion is." 

"A grand passion is a passion that isn't returned. 
It is the child of frustration. Have you heard of giant- 
ism, a sort of watering of a man's physical stock? 
Well, a grand passion is its emotional twin. Giantism 
dilutes a man's body, but a grand passion dilutes a 
man's soul." 

" If it's merely a one-sided affair, it can't be a very 
useful experience," said Nixola, her interest waning per- 
ceptibly. 

" Useful ! I should say not ! It *s a case of * all for 
love and the world well lost.* " 

" Oh, that kind of love ! " said Nixola, with disagree- 
able memories of Alfred Gibson. " I should n't sup- 
pose it was in your line." 

" Ah, it 's as universal as the measles ! All men get 
a touch of it sooner or later. Most of them pull out 
of it easily enough, though now and then a few go 
under." 

" A good riddance, if you ask me," said Nixola, coldly 
contemptuous of sentimental weaklings. 

" So I reminded myself in the nick of time. ' Aris- 
tide,' I said, pulling myself up sharp, * a grand passion 
is a sign of a self-absorbed life and limited interests/ 
A man caught with this affliction should be sentenced 
without delay to a more engrossing set of occupations, 
and a wider circle of acquaintances among members of 
the opposite sex. You see what that would lead to ? " 

" All for the world and love well lost, I suppose/' said 
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Nixola, her attention and her impishness returning to- 
gether. 

" Precisely. Now you have all my reasons for de- 
camping." 

**But you are leaving the Qiip-in-Dale in the lurch, 
are n't you ? " 

" I think not. Strictly speaking, my work is no 
longer needed. I furnish the energy that assembles the 
right people. But Donald has the subtle cohesive power 
that keeps them together. And just think how many ac- 
quaintances he has. Millions of them I All subject to 
mobilization by the long arm of his strategic instinct. 
Do you know, Nixola, we fought the departure of 
Madge because we loved her, and the desertion of Mrs. 
Pierrepont because she was our richest customer. Yet 
their loss, like mine, would have been merely a check 
to Donald, and in no sense a defeat. In the long run, 
he would 'get there' without all of us." 

" Speaking of Madge," said Nixola, " I 've ju.st had 
a note from her. It's full of enthusiasm about her 
job of decorating Mrs. Pierrepont's orphan asylum." 

** May I hear what she says on that point ? " 

Nixola picked up the note and read out : 

"It is just the work I have been wishing for. Think what I 
am in a position to do for these youngsters 1 I can nourish their 
souls with the music and poetry of color. That is n't as good as 
nourishing their bodies with proper food and plenty of sunshine, 
but it is one of the next best things. My energy grows by feed- 
ing on what I do, as fire brightens by consuming oil. And so 
I say I am doing play-work, the only kind of work human beings 
should ever have to do." 
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Aristide's comment was that Madge's experience was 
a case that pointed Donald's value to society. Thor- 
oughly selfish though his practices might be, and short 
as they fell of his professions, Donald was in some mys- 
terious way an agency of life, Madge and others be- 
ing able through him to convert their energy into a 
vital force of nature instead of into a dead force of 
habit. 

This vein of seriousness had rarely entered into Ar- 
istide's talks with Nixola. Was it his tribute to those 
more considerate and reflective qualities that — light re- 
inforcements though as yet they were — nevertheless 
were fusing the flippancy and care-free challenge of her 
usual manner with a soberer poise and a deeper self- 
consciousness ? 

Whatever the reason, Aristide went on to elaborate 
his topic in the same vein. His statements came to this : 
that the principal work of the future was concerted 
work. The freedom and power even of the individual 
(in so far as this result was what civilization was driv- 
ing at), would proceed not from individual effort but 
from concerted effort. Thus a man like Donald, who, 
no matter how unintentionally, became an instrument for 
empowering other men and women to work in concert — 
that man was a public benefactor; he was manifestly 
one of life's devious stratagems for evolving Life of a 
higher grade. 

" Sometimes a man's vices form his chief virtue," said 
Aristide, quizzically. " Donald is a bit of a blackguard, 
a bit of a hypocrite, a bit of a cad, a bit of a liar, a bit 
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of a swindler, and a bit of a thief; and the catalogue 
might be indefinitely expanded. There in a nutshell is 
the reason for the universality of his appeal. He touches 
each one of us on some side. As Madge says: *A 
little of him sticks to everybody, and a little of every- 
body sticks to him.' " 

" Human glue, that 's Donald," said Nixola, with sat- 
isfied finality. " Mac^e certainly knows how to size 
people up." 

" Yes, she sees deeper than most of us. I saw next 
to nothing in Alfred Gibson, for example, until I no- 
ticed she had picked him out for her husband." 

Nixola's look was pointedly dubious. 

" Madge's cleverness helps everybody but herself," she 
said. " She could have some one a million times Al- 
fred's superior." 

" No, no, Nixola ! I '11 back Madge's insight every 
time. Alfred Gibson is like a piece of fine metal in 
need of tempering. Madge will see to that, if he has the 
good sense to stick to her." 

'* Oh, if Madge is to be the making of him," she said, 
in a tone that nevertheless threw the process into the 
class of miracles. 

Aristide undertook to lessen her disparagement. He 
argued that Alfred was worth taking a good deal of 
trouble over. The fellow was writing a novel, " The 
Ingrate," which proved him to have genius. Having 
lately read several of the chapters, he was sure it would 
give the author an established place in letters. 

"Have you read any of it?" he asked her. 
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** No ; and I can't imagine ever wanting to," she re- 
plied, the cool indifference of her attitude being a mere 
cover for an ingrained obstinacy. 

" Oh, come, Nixola ! " remonstrated Aristide. " You 
must n't carry your personal prejudices too far." 

" Not farther than the end of your nose, my dear,*' 
chimed in Harland, who came in upon them at this 
juncture. " Some people have been known to carry per- 
sonal feeling so far that when a man they disliked in- 
vented a steamboat, they not only wouldn't hear any- 
thing good of the man, they wouldn't hear anything 
good of the steamboat." 

" Dear me ! " sighed Nixola, " what a passion my 
friends have for reforming me ! Are all men reformers? 
It is a wonder they don't try to rub out the leopard's 
spots with carbona. Really, you must take me as I 
am, or leave me." 

** What 's sauce for the goose should be sauce for the 
gander," said Harland. " But I notice that you don't 
take Carleton as he is, judging from the letters that 
have lately passed between you. If I were to sum up 
the ones you have read to me, I should call them a cor- 
respondence course in reforming a husband." 

" Oh, that *s different," replied Nixola coolly. 
"Carleton needs training. He has no natural habits." 

"All habits are unnatural," began Aristide. 

" When you come to think of them," Harland put in 
quickly. 

" Well, Carleton does n't think of anything else," said 
Nixola. "That's just the trouble." 
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According to her it was easier to cure a man of the 
habit of smoking opium than to cure Carleton Boyd of 
the habit of mortifying his body. She had induced him 
to give up all thought of resuming the efficiency regi- 
men. But he had barely consented to this when he 
took up with a " simple " physical culture system war- 
ranted, in twelve dozen lessons, to smooth out digestive 
kinks and prevent the formation of new ones. The 
simple truth was that Carleton was unhappy unless he 
was subjecting himself to some rigid routine. And 
when he was observing this routine he was ill from the 
effects of it. 

" He must be the slave of his good habits," was 
Aristide's comment. Nixola nodded her agreement. 

Harland said that Boyd was like an Oriental despot 
with an obedient disposition. With a temperament that 
made him crave to be directed, he occupied a station that 
enabled him only to direct. In the absence of an ex- 
ternal authority to lean on he invented a make-believe 
one: a scheme of physical exercises, an efficiency code, 
anything for the sake of being managed. 

" And now at length his craving is to be fulfilled/' 
said Aristide, glancing wickedly at Nixola. 

A commotion in the outer office proclaimed the fact 
that the President of the P. M. C. was returning to his 
staff after a long convalescence. 

They all went forward to greet him. Two rather for- 
mal addresses were to be made. Under cover of the 
general excitement Harland and Nixola withdrew to the 
inner office just before the speaking began. 
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III 

While they were alone Harland said: 

"How well Carleton is looking! He might be ten 
years younger." 

" Oh, a little attention will do wonders/' said Nixola, 
meaning the attention she had bestowed. She had spent 
a good deal of the past week in Boyd's company. And 
as he virtually belonged to her now, her personal oj)- 
timism easily overflowed to her property. As an after- 
thought, and not at all from mock modesty, she added: 

" Perhaps the operation has improved him." 

"An operation doesn't usually leave a man in the 
pink of condition, or put color in his face, tissue on his 
bones, or elasticity into his tread. There is only one 
thing that takes the angles and the stiffness out of a 
figure like Carleton's, and that is a woman's affectionate 
solicitude. Nixola, I believe you are beginning to be in 
love with him." 

" I believe I am," she agreed, with a sincerity that 
sounded the depths of her possessive instinct. "Do 
you know," she went on to confide, " I love him al- 
though. . . ." 

"Although he fights your training tooth and nail?" 

" Dear, no ! that *s why I love him." 

" Horrors ! You like to watch him struggle ? That 's 
the way a cat loves a mouse." 

" More undeserved compliments ! I could n't love a 
man if he had no will of his own ; could I ? Of course," 
she continued, naively, " he always gives in to me in the 
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long run. But he isn't so easy to manage as Aristide 
supposes. No, indeed. And then, there 's his sister-in- 
law." 

Plainly, Mrs. de Peyster Boyd was a much harder 
problem to deal with than Carleton. It appeared that 
Boyd was not only totally unconscious of any need of 
being " trained " by Nixola, but was fully persuaded of 
Nixola's need of being "trained" by him; trained spe- 
cifically, that is, in the niceties of her new social horizon. 
This view was eloquently shared by Mrs. Edith de 
Peyster Boyd, who had consented with unfeigned re* 
luctance to coach her future sister-in-law in the ways 
of fine society. 

She was the real Mrs. Boyd, who quite unconsciously 
had given a plausible coloring to the fictitious Mrs. 
Boyd, the one who had figured so signally in Carleton's 
last appearance as a make-believe husband. 

Mrs. Boyd was a specialist in the art of disbursing 
a huge unearned income in the patrician style. Her 
offhand expert opinion of Nixola was that her manners 
were too boisterous, her clothes too daring, her slang too 
explosive, and her continuance in business too prepos- 
terous. 

This analysis Carleton Boyd had conveyed to his 
fiancee in a cautious and piecemeal form. So Nixola 
assured Harland with much gaiety, and she also re- 
peated the free and picturesque comments with which 
she had answered each item in the arraignment. How- 
ever, she had studied to avoid collision with her candid 
critic. In fact she sh^ed Mrs. Boyd the instinctive 
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respect that one good workman pays another. And, as 
she was beginning to acquire the habit of seeing others 
as she saw herself, she did not even mind conceding that 
from the de Peyster Boyd point of view Nixola Hill 
was impossible. 

Mrs. Boyd was still too young a woman to part readily 
with the prejudices of her class. But Nixola's straight- 
forward attitude had placed their relations on a much 
better footing. It had gone far toward making the im- 
possible possible. 

Meanwhile, as Nixola admitted indirectly to Harland, 
she had profited by the criticisms, after all — however, 
only in a few minor details, she insisted. She had made 
but slight modifications in her attire, although in the 
matter of evening dress she had allowed the sister-in- 
law to be an absolute dictator. But she had fought 
other reforms stubbornly. Thus she had flatly declined 
to surrender her post in the P. M. C. She should not 
do so, she declared, until a week before the wedding. 

Harland's eyes followed her with laughing indulgence. 

** No doubt the de Peysters, the Carletons, and the 
Boyds joined in a frogs* chorus of hqrror," was all he 
said. 

Nixola was glad she had defied the assembled clans. 
She meant to be an active partner in all her husband's 
affairs. Where would he be if she did n't keep her hand 
in? 

"Look how Roscoe tried to walk all over him," she 
said, stirred at the mere memory. 

She reverted to the democratic uprising in the Carleton 
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Settlement. Miss Roscoe had threatened to resign if 
she were shorn of any of her powers. In contempt of 
this threat, Nixola had conspired with a committee of 
settlement workers to draw up a more liberal form of 
government for the settlement, and much against Boyd's 
wishes this had been put into effect to supersede the 
head worker's autocracy. Miss Roscoe had immediately 
resigned. Thereupon, Boyd had weakened lamentably: 
he was for an abject surrender to Miss Roscoe, for any 
concession that should propitiate her. With a high hand 
Nixola had overridden his fears. She had made him 
accept the resignation promptly. And the sequel had 
vindicated her political strategy. 

For Miss Roscoe had come to the P. M. C. and 
humbly begged her to get the resignation withdrawn. 
Did Harland remember the occasion ? 

Vividly. The mighty head worker, in strange sur- 
roundings, a suppliant ill at ease; Nixola, on her own 
ground, superior and authoritative. It was the last 
great scene in a battle royal, the prologue of which had 
excited his interest in Algonquin Lake. 

**A nice wasps' nest the settlement wotdd have been 
turned into for Carleton," said Nixola, "if I hadn't 
taken Roscoe in hand ! " 

Nixola declared that just as she had refused to give 
up transacting business, so she should refuse to reform 
in other respects. If you asked her to size up the dis- 
tinguished families of the Peyster de Peysters, she should 
say they were a bundle of dont's. Their code was one 
continued 'don't do this' and 'don't do that'; 'don't 
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use such outrageous slang ' and * don't get so much at- 
tention from waiters and chauffeurs.' 

** I think the de Peysters are dippy on the subject of 
slang," she said. " And as for waiters, how am I to de- 
prive the poor fellows of the natural use of their eyes ? " 

Mr. Harland was saved the embarrassment of reply- 
ing to this question by the entrance of Carleton Boyd 
and Aristide Cambeau. 

IV 

Aristide, a magnificent figure in his new uniform, had 
been a conspicuous though quietly ironical spectator of 
the scene in which the two deputations congratulated 
Boyd on his recovery. There were also speeches of ap- 
preciation for Boyd's two concrete demonstrations of 
the faith he had long professed in the democratic con- 
trol of big business and public institutions. Aristide had 
watched the President of the P. M. C. narrowly while 
the deputation of employees, with unbounded enthusiasm, 
commended the arrangement whereby a committee of 
the men periodically met a committee of the executive 
officers to thrash out questions affecting hours, salaries, 
and conditions of service. 

This arrangement, as everybody knew, was Harland's 
work. While the speakers orated, Boyd's emotions — 
a sort of cross-roads where distrust, bewilderment, and 
dubious pleasure met — made his face a study to those, 
like Aristide, who had the inside track. 

The second deputation, which consisted of the work- 
ers from the settlement, followed the first in much the 
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same vein. They pointed proudly to the increased pres- 
tige and authority the Carleton Settlement had acquired 
since questions of discipline, management, and educa- 
tional needs had been taken out of the hands of one per- 
son and vested in a council elected by all the workers and 
officers of the institution. 

Again Aristide had checked a sardonic smile while tak- 
ing in the expression on Boyd's face. 

Weil, the ordeal was now over, and the President of 
the P. M. C. and his friend and former efficiency expert 
were back in the executive quarters with Harland and 
Nixola. The talk turned on Harland's imminent return 
to Shanghai. 

" Why not remain in New York ? " Boyd asked his 
grand vizer. "As the mainstay of the company, your 
logical place is at headquarters. Oh, I know the Elast 
has its attractions; but, after all, the West is the center 
of life." 

"Center of life?" repeated Harland, with a grimace. 
" Hm ! It 's certainly the center of life if life is noise." 

" What do you mean ? " said Boyd, annoyed at the 
disparagement, but at a loss for an effective reply. 

" Our friend here, our roving efficiency expert with 
the nimble tongue, he has been across the Pacific. He 
knows what I mean. Ask him." 

Aristide gravely responded: 

" Harland prefers the East to the West," he said, 
"because it has less energy but more direction; less 
sound and fury but more meaning; less enterprise but 
more achievement." 
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Boyd considered that any sweeping disparagement of 
Western civilization was probably a pose that deserved 
to be ignored as such. 

"What had we better do?" he asked, turning to 
Nixola. "Can we spare Christopher?" 

She hesitated, exchanged significant glances with 
Harland, then said with decision: 

" No. But we can spare him better than the P. M. C. 
can, and no one else knows the needs of the P. M. C. 
as well as he does. If he says his place is in Shanghai, 
what more is there to be said ? What must be will be." 



After Harland and Aristide had found pretexts for go- 
ing out, Boyd sat down beside Nixola. He held him- 
self as erect as ever, but his tall form had gained 
in give and resilience. He was boyishly happy as he 
said: 

" It is the hardest thing in the world to see you alone 
for five minutes. At this rate I shall never get to know 
you." 

"Oh, don't you feel acquainted with me yet? — after 
nmning around with me this whole week, too ? " 

" But there was always a third person. And so I 'm 
still afraid of you." 

" That comes from not having mixed with your secre- 
taries in a friendly, human way. You held yourself 
aloof and made them keep their distance. But distance 
lends enchantment to a girl, as Mr. Harland says.'* 

" Bother what Harland says ! " 
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" And you were so afraid you 'd be demeaned by one 
of them wanting to marry you, that one of them will 
marry you to punish you for being afraid. Serves you 
right, too." 

" Don't kick a man when he 's down. I 'm not com- 
plaining. I 'm only saying I *d like to meet my punish- 
ment face to face, alone." 

" Well, I 'm supposed to get ready for the wedding, 
she said, rising placidly. 

" You surely don't need every minute for the purpose, 
he said remonstrantly, clinging to her hand. 

" That shows how little you know about weddings," 
she replied, relapsing composedly into her seat. " A 
wedding comes but once a lifetime; or not more than 
three or four times, even in the most up-to-date circles. 
Naturally, the preparation is overwhelming." 

" Even so," he said, in a low, amorous tone, " you 
might manage to give me a little more of your time 
than you do. You would, if you cared as much for me 
as I do for you." 

" Do you think you '11 make the same request ten 
years from now?" 

" Never mind about ten years from now," said Boyd 
with an imperiousness born of love's ecstasy. " You are 
constantly inventing excuses for putting me off from 
the present. It is n't ten years after our marriage ; it 's 
a week before. We're not in a staring, inquisitive 
crowd ; we *re quite by ourselves." 

"This isn't a stuffy office in the P. M. C," inter- 
polated Nixola, faintly mocking him. 
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" No, It 's a corner in heaven," said Boyd, in rapturous 
abandon. " And I love you Nixola, I love you madly." 

He suited the action to the words. 

" Consider my delicate position," she said, with impish 
delight, as she disengaged herself from his kisses. " A 
president may take liberties in Wall Street that a secre- 
tary cannot take without destroying her usefulness in 
business forever." 

He received this reminder with a gesture of distress. 

" Bother business ! " he said, relapsing with some an- 
noyance into a chair. " I think you are most unkind to 
fling business in my face at every turn. It 's bad enough 
to see so much of your time taken up with shopping, 
having dresses fitted, interviewing tradesmen, and dis- 
posing of the troop of functionaries that swoop down, 
like kites, on every trousseau. Other girls do no less, I 
dare say. But when they've had a hearty helping of 
these amusements they give their spare hours to their 
lovers. You actually give yours to business. It's un- 
heard of." 

"Well, Carleton, I have to get some rest; haven't 
I?" 

" I thought that these functions were so much play for 
a girl, and that she never had her fill of them ? " 

" Maybe not, when she 's been in training for them 
all her life," she said, unmoved and somewhat im- 
patient. " Ten miles on horseback would be pie for 
an experienced rider, but it might be no joke to a be- 
ginner. Remember, your sister-in-law is still initiating 
me into her social code. So far, I 'm not at home in 
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it, as I am in business. Hce I 'm a free agent ; there 
I 'm a slave." 

"A slave!" 

" Well, driving to the shops in a Rolls-Royce with 
Mrs. de Peyster Boyd, wasting precious time on man- 
ners at the Carletons, the de Peysters, and all the other 
families, receiving congratulations in your box at the 
Metropolitan, learning the fine points of the social scale 
on Mrs. Vandergold's war-work committee — these 
things are n't my idea of a picnic ; are they yours ? " 

Boyd sprang up agitatedly. 

" Do you mean to tell me you don't like any of your 
new duties?" he said, curbing with a mighty effort the 
old fear that she was constitutionally unequal to a higher 
station. 

" Oh, I like the spending, and the power, and the 
glory," she said, with composure and decision ; ** par- 
ticularly the spending. It '11 be heavenly when I 'm used 
to it." 

He resumed his seat, not quite pleased with this 
answer, either. 

"You'll get used to it fast enough, dear," he said 
whimsically. " But you hurt me when you insinuate, as 
you did just now, that I attach undue importance to the 
customs of my set. If I did so formerly, I hope I 'm 
cured of that now. Still, one should not forget that 
every social level has its own conventions. And surely 
it is wiser to know the conventions before breaking them, 
than to break the conventions before knowing them. 
That is why I begged Edith to give you a . . . a . . . 
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"A few tips." 

" A few hints," said Boyd, puristically, the correction 
slipping out before he could suppress it. 

" Tips," repeated Nixola, bullying him. " Say * tips,' 
like a real nice human being." 

"Tips, then," said Boyd, obediently, swallowing the 
word and his repugnance at one gulp. 

After a pause he said, with a growing sense of docility : 

" Talk of your being a slave to my social obligations I 
Why, / am a slave to your most trifling wishes I " 

" Quite proper and American, too," she said, with un- 
bounded audacity. *' You must approve of everything I 
do." 

He looked at her on the border line between terror 
and adoration. 

" Do you ? " she said again, pressing the question. 

" Of course I do." 

*' What about Mrs. Boyd's approval ? " she said, flog- 
ging dead horses on a journey to the moon. 

" Oh, in a few days we shall have Mrs. Boyds and 
Mrs. Boyds," he replied, shrugging his shoulders. 
"What difference will it make, provided you keep the 
approval of the Mrs. Boyd ? " 

" That 's a very nice speech, Carleton." 

He seized the moment for another demonstration of 
his love. After a time he said beseechingly: 

" Please get used to being a lady of leisure. You will 
be one, before very long. You might as well begin 



now." 
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A lady of leisure," she said, pitying his delusion. 
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"Poor, dear man! What queer views of life you do 
have! After two hours of the leisure connected with 
the position of Mrs. Carleton Boyd, how do you suppose 
I save myself from collapse? By putting in the rest of 
the day at hard work in the office. It is the only way 
to calm my thoughts and cool my head." 

" Cool your head ? " he said, springing up, and pacing 
the room sternly. "Are you raving? One would think 
the higher life of soi^ety was not a special privilege but 
a disease." 

"Call it either or both; it comes to the same thing. 
Mr. Harland says so." 

" Harland be — " 

She put her hand on his mouth, while she interposed 
earnestly : 

" Listen, Carleton. I now feel sure I know what 
caused your breakdown. It was too much of this life 
of leisure. If I can ever induce you to give it up and 
to take to business seriously, I shall make you perfectly 
well and strong." 

" If you really want me to be perfectly well and 
strong, all you need to do is to love me half as much 
as I love you." He added, with a touch of malice: 
" I 'm only repeating what Harland says." 

"That's the biggest mistake he ever made," inter- 
posed Nixola, retreating to the open window, through 
which the Hudson and the bay were visible. " Wait 
till you hear what my mother thinks of the danger of 
loving the man you marry, or marrying the man you 
love ! " 
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Hurt at this fencing with his advances, he turned to 
Uie door. 

" I 'd better call Harland back," he said. 

She intercepted this movement with surprising swift- 
ness. 

" Is that how much you want to be alone ? " she said, 
barring the exit with bewitching caprice. 

He caught her up in his arms, and she hid her face 
on his shoulder with a gesture of contentment. 

" I should n't care now if he never came back," he 
cried in rapture. " I 'm too happy to care about any- 
thing. Look at the sunbeams on the river. They are 
dancing with joy ; everything arotmd me is dancing with 
joy; and Nixola is the music." 

" This passion for music is all very well," exclaimed 
Nixola, with mischief-darting eyes. " But please take 
care not to smother the melody or you '11 break Efficiency 
Rule Number Six, ' the more precious the interests, the 
more precious the care.' " 

Harland returned just then, and as they sprang apart 
he said, bewildered: 

" ' Rule Number Six M On my word, children, is this 
a time to be talking efficiency ? " 

Future plans were briefly touched upon. Presently 
Boyd said: 

" This is positively Nixola's last appearance as a pri- 
vate secretary." 

Harland looked at her for confirmation. 

" Yes," she said. " My successor takes Carleton in 
tow to-morrow." 
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" Who is the young man ? " 

*' It 's a girl. The most accomplished girl I could get 
for him." 

" But I thought it was a man you were bent on en- 
gaging." 

" Oh, that plan was changed long ago ! Because, you 
see, Carleton is too shy with women. The trait is all 
right in an employer, but it won't do at all in a husband. 
I have a notion that a man must see and know a great 
many fine women before he really knows a fine woman 
when he sees one." 

" Look here," said Boyd, sinking into a chair with an 
expression of complacent happiness, " I call on Chris- 
topher to witness that I Ve already shown myself to be 
a bit of a connoisseur in that line." 

" Ah, Nixola," said Harland, slipping his arm through 
hers, ** do you know, what I 'd say if I were a Chinese 
man and you were a Chinese girl?" 

" No, tell me." 

" You must be forty, dear lady, you are so beautiful 
and wise." 



THE END 
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